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INTRODUCTION 


Plato’s dialogues have been very variously regarded by 
difierent people at difierent times. There have been some 
who treated them simply as literary or dramatic composi- 
tionSj to be judged as such. It is safe to say that this way of 
looking at them would have shocked Plato most of all. None 
the less, the dramatic element is present, and allowance has 
often to be made for it in our interpretation At the other 
extreme, they have been regarded as an attempt to set out a 
systematic philosophy, like most other philosophical treatises. 
There have even been those, in past ages, who supposed that 
Plato made up his whole system of philosophy first, and then 
proceeded to set out what was already in his mind in a 
planned series of dialogues. This last view is really an ab¬ 
surdity, which no one would commit now. Finally, there 
have been occasional attempts to treat them as mainly of 
historical or biographical interest, as attempts to set forth the 
ideas of Socrates, without any particular reference to what 
Plato believed himself. This view again, though it has been 
maintained in recent times by one or tw.o great scholars, has 
been generally rejected. Yet even this extreme view has a 
certain value. It may serve to warn us against the danger 
of treating the figure of Socrates as of no significance, and 
of supposing, as there has on occasion been a tendency to 
do, that we can merely substitute Plato for Socrates through¬ 
out and present the result as Plato s philosophy. 

As we have no direct record of Plato’s intentions, except 
for one or two brief remarks in his letters, there is necessarily 
a certain amount of conjecture in our interpretation. But 
the most plausible and coherent reconstruction of Plato’s state 
of mind would probably run something like this. He began 
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PLATO : SOCRATIC DIALOGUES 

writing his dialogues under the stimulus of the death of 
Socrates, and his primary object was to carry on Socrates’ 
\\'ork of arousing people to the need for clearer thinking, par¬ 
ticularly on questions of human conduct, of bringing them 
to examine the things they were taking for granted and the 
meanings of the terms they used and to face the implications 
of their ordinary judgments. In doing this he was both 
trying to meet the needs of the time and justifying the life and 
work of Socrates. In the earlier dialogues there is little or 
nothing in the way of positive conclusions, except an under¬ 
lying belief in the importance of moral issues and a faith in the 
application of reasoning to them. These dialogues are 
generally described as Socratic, and they probably keep pretty 
close to the spirit and method of Socrates. Yet from the 
beginning they are Plato’s work, expressed in his own way, 
however much he owed to Socrates. If we do not press the 
parallel too far, we might think of them as akin to the kind of 
iiistorical novel which is written in order to point a moral for 
the present day. 

As time went on, much more positive and definite views 
began to form themselves in his mind, and this is reflected in 
a change of tone in the later dialogues. The argument 
becomes more prolonged and systematic, and in some, though 
not all, positive conclusions appear to be reached on some of 
the problems discussed. Yet these grow continuously out of 
his first enquiries, and there is therefore nothing surprising in 
the fact that, until we come to the last dialogues, he retains 
Socrates as his principal figure, even if the views expressed go 
much beyond anything Socrates ever said. What is more 
important is that he retains the dialogue form in his writings, 
though it must be confessed that in some of the later ones, 
when positive views are being expounded, it appears rather 
out of place. But they still remain conversations, even 
though, as other conversations have been known to do, they 

sometimes tend to develop into a monologue. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It is important to bear this in mind in estimating tlie 
philosophical significance of the dialogues. One thing we do 
know from Plato’s own words in his letters. And that is that 
he did not believe that his most fundamental philosophical 
views could be conveyed to othere in a written treatise. They 
could only be grasped by each man for himself after prolonged 
examination of his own e.xpcrience and discussion with other 
people. He possibly expresses himself on this point a little 
exaggeratedly, owing to the special circumstances in which 
the letters in question were written. But, on the whole, it 
corresponds to the impression left by a discriminating reading 
of the dialogues. Thus, we get indications in several of them 
of profound and difficult metaphysical doctrines, in particular 
the famous Theory of Ideas or Theory of Forms, as it is now 
more usually called. But this is never argued at any great 
length, and sometimes almost assumed without discussion. 
And this is true more generally. In none of the dialogues is 
there an attempt to set out a complete philosophical system. 
They are rather occasional essays dealing with limited points, 
sometimes, for instance, the criticism of a particular set of 
ideas that had been put forward by others, and sometimes a 
more positive treatment of a particular problem. The general 
philosophical point of view from which these particular dis¬ 
cussions are approached is often implied rather than stated, 
and hardly ever argued at length. We shall not go far wrong 
if we think of the dialrgues as specimens of the kind of 
discussion that Plato thought mighl be helpful in teaching 
people how to grasp the truth for themselves. They are, as 
it were, sections of Plato’s thinking. They imply a back¬ 
ground of previous thinking which we can often only infer, 
though it W'as probably more familiar to the original readers 
than it is to us. And they suggest the possibility of further 
conclusions that we have to draw for ourselves. We may 
add, though this must not be exaggerated, that Plato in 
all probability allow'ed himself on occasions the liberty, 
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appropriate to conversations, of bringing forward ideas, so 
to speak, for a trial run without wishing to be finally com¬ 
mitted to them. t A I ' 

Of the dialogues included in this volume the Apology is 

obviously in a class by itself. It is not properly speaking a 
dialogue at all, but rather a set speech, and it is the only 
occas’ion in all his writings in which Plato is explicitly repre¬ 
sented as being present himself. A good deal of attention has 
been paid to it by scholars, and numerous different views 
about it have been expressed. But there really seems little 
reason for refusing to accept the simple view that it is what it 
purports to be, Plato’s remembrance, no doubt touched up 
here and there, of what Socrates actually said at his trial. 
There is no discussion of specifically philosophical issues in 
it, and it is difficult to see what motive Plato could have had 
in writing it unless it was a substantially correct account of 
what was actually said. If that is so, it is historically of con¬ 
siderable interest as throwing light on the nature of the 
charges on which Socrates was finally condemned to death, 
as well as on his reply to them. 

The Crilo is one of the most beautiful of the smaller 
dialogues. The whole scene—Crito’s anxious pleading with 
Socrates to take the chance of escape which he had arranged 
for him, Socrates* calm and deliberate explanation of why he 
cannot do so, and Crito’s heartbroken acquiescence at the 
end—all this is sketched with a depth of feeling, a delicacy of 
perception and a dramatic fitness which show Plato’s literary 
gifts at their best. It is very likely that some such scene as 
this actually took place, though we have no means of knowing 
how far Plato relied on a report of it, which could only have 
come from Crito, and how far he exercised his own potvers of 
imaginative reconstruction. The point of philosophical 
interest in the dialogue is the answer given by Socrates, and 
doubtless by Plato too, to the problem of conscientious 
objection. There may be occasions when a man, as Socrates 
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did, must follow the dictates of his conscience even in defiance 
of the wishes of his own city. But his obligations to his 
community remain, and, if he chooses to disobey it, he must 
accept, without complaint and without attempt at evasion, 

whatever penalty it chooses to inflict. 

The Euthyphro is less interesting and attractive. It is one 
of a number of early dialogues in which the question is raised 
of the proper definition of some particular moral virtue, and 
it is not one of the most favourable specimens of the class. 
The particular virtue in question here is that of holiness or 
piety, and the brief discussion of it follows in the main on 
familiar lines. We have first the statement of the proper 
principles of definition. It is not enough to give particular 
examples of the sorts of action that we call pious. We must 
discover some one distinguishing feature or characteristic 
that is common to them all. We are so familiar with this that 
it is apt to seem commonplace to us. Indeed, we are be- 
coming more conscious now that this method, valuable though 
it is up to a point, has its limitations. But to have set it out 
explicitly in the first place was unquestionably a great service 
to clarity of thought. And there is no doubt that it is to 
Socrates, and Plato after him, that we owe that service. 
Other difficulties are touched upon lightly, which are de¬ 
veloped more fully in other early dialogues, and the discussion 
ends with some rather inconclusive remarks about the diffi¬ 
culties in the conception of doing service to the gods, which 
has been suggested as one possible meaning of piety. No 
positive conclusion is arrived at or even suggested, and we are 
left simply with an increased awareness of the difficulty of 
the problem. 

In the remaining ttvo dialogues we rise to an altogether 

* cRoy. Thbis the word that Plato later came to use as a technical 
term for the objects described in his Theory of Forms. But it would be 
a great mistake to suspect a reference to that theory whenever the word 
appears. He uses it much more frequently in a non-techn»cal sense. 

xi 
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different level both of literary power and of depth of thought 
and feeling. The Phaedo, indeed, is generally recognised as 
one of the world’s great masterpieces of literature, and the 
Gorgias, though it does not rise quite to these heights, is not 
so very far behind it. Both of them are, in particular, perfect 
examples of the apt use of the dialogue form. The other 
characters come alive and represent a real point of view of 
their own in a way which would not be true of most of the 
later dialogues. In the Phaedo a positive conclusion on the 
main subject of discussion is arrived at, which we may be 
certain represented Plato’s own belief, at any rate at the time 
of writing. The Gorgias is mainly occupied with a destruc¬ 
tive criticism of the views put foi^vard by the other characters. 
But Socrates’ own positive faith in the reality of moral values 
and his conviction that they must, in the last resort, be based 
on hard philosophical thinking is expressed in a passage of 
inspiring eloquence at the close. Incidentally, we must 
remember in this latter dialogue that, just because it is a real 
conversation, the views discussed represent actual views of 
individual people. Socrates’ arguments are directed against 
the particular form in which they put them forward^ and we 
cannot demand that they should be valid against any possible 
argument. That would be to expect more from a dialogue 
than it can give. 

The dialogue itself falls into three parts of very unequal 
length. In the first Socrates initiates a discussion ^vith 
Gorgias about the nature of oratory. There are some inter¬ 
esting points in it, but Socrates does not press home the 
argument against Gorgias himself, who is treated with respect 
and presented, on the whole, in a very favourable light But 
it is different when his disciple, Polus, enters the argument. 
He proclaims the benefits that oratory brings to those who 
practise it, chief among which is the power that it gives in the 
city. The power wielded by successful orators, particularly 
in a democratic state such as Athens, w’as, in fact, one of the 

4 • 
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most prominent features in the public life of the time, and to 
Polus it seems an undisputed good for those who possess it. 
Socrates introduces some preliminary distinctions here, but 
the crux of the argument comes when Polus, in answer to a 
question, asserts that this power is a good thing to have, 
whether it is used rightly or wrongly. Socrates in reply 
maintains what seems to Polus an absurd paradox, that it is 
better to suffer ^vrong than to do wrong, and further that it is 
better for those who do wrong to be punished for it than to 
escape unpunished. This, in a sense, is the main theme of 
the whole dialogue. 

The rest of the argument with Polus turns on an analysis 
of what is implied in the ordinary Greek use of \vords. He 
feels, as most people would at first sight, that he would rather 
be the author than the victim of wrong-doing, and he there¬ 
fore says that it is better. At the same time, he admits, again 
as most ordinary people would, that it is ‘ more shameful or 
‘ baser ’ or ‘ \vickeder Socrates presses home the implica¬ 
tions of this admission, by examining what possible meaning 
there can be in calling it shameful or wicked and therefore to 
be avoided, while claiming at the same time that it is good 
and therefore to be pursued. In the end, Polus is driven 
reluctantly to admit that if the opposite course of conduct is 
‘ finer * or ‘ nobler ’ it must also in some way be better, which 
is just what he started by denying. The point of the argu¬ 
ment is to bring out clearly the contradiction between the two 
standards of conduct. Both of them are accepted by the 
ordinary run of mankind, but as they are inconsistent we must, 

in the end, choose one or the other. 

The argument would strike home much more quickly to a 
Greek than to a modern Englishman. To our ordinary ideas 
the difference bet\vecn what we want to do and what we ought 
to do seems so obvious that there is nothing surprising in a 
contradiction between them in practice. It is, indeed, what 

we should expect. It would need a much more prolonged 

• • • 
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argument to bring us to see that difficulties arise if we go on 
regarding this distinction as final and absolute. To the 
Greek, on the other hand, it is much less natural to conceive 
of a moral principle out of all relation to our wishes and 
desires. His particular judgments of what is morally good or 
evil would be very largely the same as ours. But the words 
he applies to them suggest to him some kind of relation to 
what we really want or what would finally satisfy us. And 
yet some of the particular things he wants at particular times 
would generally be regarded as evil. He is, therefore, in 
some way or some sense, wanting them and not wanting them 
at the same time. That is the form in which the problem of 
the double standard of conduct presents itself to him. 

The last and longest part of the dialogue begins when 
Callicles, an opponent of an altogether different calibre, 
takes up the argument. He is a rising politician, ambitious 
and unscrupulous, with considerable ability in controversy 
and a superficial knowledge of fashionable philosophical 
theories, while at the same time he has the man of the world*s 
contempt for systematic thinking carried beyond a certain 
point. He points out, quite truly, that Polus was refuted 
because he was still so much under the influence of conven¬ 
tional standards of morality that he was ashamed not to admit 
that wrong-doing was more shameful than suffering wrong. 
But Callicles himself is emancipated from these superstitions. 
There is no problem of a double standard for him. The only 
claim he recognises is the claim of what is natural, as opposed 
to what we should describe as conventional and the Greek 
would speak of as being imposed ‘ by law *. This distinction 
between Nature and Law (or Convention) is the basis of a 
view which was popular in certain circles in the Greece of that 
day, and we meet it more than once in various forms in Plato*s 
dialogues. The particular form given to it by Callicles is suffi¬ 
ciently like ideas that are familiar to us in our day to need 
little in the way of explanation. 
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The law of Nature, he says, is that everyone should take 
what he can without regard to the rights of otliers and that the 
strongest, therefore, should get the most. We can see that by 
observing the behaviour ol animals, and also of men ^vhcn 
they have the po\ver and are freed from restraints. So the 
strong, determined and capable man, who is by nature 
superior to the rest, is their natural ruler and has a natural 
right to whatever he wants and can get. He is the bold, 
ruthless, clear-sighted superman, who has tlie courage and 
wisdom to emancipate himself from conv'entional restraints 
and goes for what he wants regardless of them. The con¬ 
ventional rules of morality are the invention of the multitude 
of weaklings, who have not the courage to follow nature them¬ 
selves and try to restrain the man who has, for their otvn 
protection. These timid people are despised by Callicles, 
who describes them as slaves by nature. 

Socrates suggests that the multitude, if they combine, are 
stronger than any single individual or small group. If that is 
so, the rules of morality that they lay down represent the will 
of the strongest and are therefore, on Callicles’ own showing, 
natural. But Callicles will have none of this. It is not the 
mere accident of physical strength, but the superiority in 
ability, courage and determination which makes the natural 
ruler. And this is the first sign of a flaw in the logical com¬ 
pleteness of his view. He is no longer the complete realist but 
has an ideal which is not necessarily the same as the real. 
There are certain qualities that he admires and thinks good, 
apart from their actual success in any particular case. The 
superman ought to be the ruler, though he may not always or 
necessarily succeed in becoming so. 

What is essentially the same point comes out in what 
follows. Socrates asks whether the strong man, once he has 
emancipated himself from restraints imposed by other people, 
will impose any restraints on himself. Callicles answers with 
an emphatic No. He will use his courage and skill and power 
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simply to satisfy all his desires without stint. He will, indeed, 
go further and develop as many and as great desires as 
possible in order to get the pleasure of satisfying them. The 
pleasure of satisfied desire is the one absolute good, the natural 
end of man, while its opposite, pain, is the one evil. In the 
discussion which follows Socrates makes two main points. 
One is that pleasure, at any rate as Callicles conceives it, is 
essentially bound up with pain, since the desire from whose 
satisfaction the pleasure arises is in itself painful or unpleasant. 
Indeed, the greater the pain the greater the pleasure. So if 
we conceive of the good, as Callicles has admitted we do, as 
something essentially opposed to and incompatible with evil, 
pleasure does not fulfil this condition. The other point is 
similar to the one made in the preceding stage of the dis¬ 
cussion. Callicles has asserted that the courageous and 
clever man is good, and consequently that the fool or the 
coward is bad. But he can hardly maintain that no fool or 
coward can ever feel pleasure, and he has to admit the 
possibility of occasions on which he might attain more pleasure 
or avoid more pain than the clever and courageous man. 
Yet he would still say that it was better to be courageous and 
clever. And he is at length driven to the fatal admission that 
he regards some pleasures as good and some as bad, which at 
once disposes of the claim that pleasure and good are identical. 
The upshot of the argument, thus baldly summarised, is that 
Callicles, who starts out claiming to be the complete realist, 
basing his views on the facts of life alone, is revealed in the end 
as a moralist malgri lui, with an ideal which he admires and a 
standard by which he judges which are not the same as actual 

success in attaining either power or the pleasure which is its 
end. 

What follows should be read as a whole, for there are few 
finer pieces of writing in Plato. In it Socrates, without much 
help from the others, states his own positive beliefs. These 
are, to state them very briefly, that the true art of life is not to 

( 1041 ) 
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secure immediate pleasure or success, but to discover and 
secure the real good for the soul of man. It is only philos¬ 
ophy, the love of w isdom, that can teach us this. And that is 
the only true guide w hether for the individual in the conduct 
of his own life or for the statesman who has responsibility for 
all the citizens in his city. The dialogue ends with a mag¬ 
nificent Myth of Judgment, which gives an imaginative 
picture of w-hat happens after death when the soul stands 
naked before its judges, and nothing avails it then but a 
righteous life on earth. 

What are the main results of the dialogue ? In the first 
place, it is a picture of certain aspects of the intellectual life 
of the time, an account of some of the current w'ays of thinking 
as exemplified in some t>T3ical representatives of them, and an 
exposure of the confusions and contradictions inherent in 
them. That is the sort of thing for which the dialogue form 
is particularly suited. We cannot expect of it that it should 
give an exhaustive account of all the forms these points of 
view took, or attempt a complete evaluation of them in the 
framework of a systematic philosophical theory. It is, for 
instance, quite beside the point to complain that Callicles 
might have put up a better show or that there were some 
forms of this general point of view that avoided some of his 
contradictions. It is quite sufficient if we can believe what 
w'e have no reason for doubting, that there were people w'ho 
thought and argued much as he did with much the same 
confusions and contradictions. The positive lesson so far is 
simply the need for clear thinking and self-consistency in the 
beliefs by which we guide our lives. When we come to 
Socrates’ own views we find them put forward in the form of a 
confession of faith rather than the development of a systematic 
argument. But that does not mean that they were not a 
proper subject for rational argument. They are presented 
rather as a sort of programme for further reflection and dis¬ 
cussion and a stimulus towards it. Finally, this is the first 
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dialogue in which we find a strong element of religious belief, 
though here it appears in the form of a myth or allegory, 
certainly not intended to be taken literally. But, once more, 
this by no means suggests that these matters are beyond 
reason. In later dialogues, we find just these beliefs made 
the subject of rational argument, and we should probably 
have heard much more of this if we had been members of 
Plato’s school, and been able to listen to his discussions. 

We come, then, to the Fhaedo. Something has already 
been said about the literary quality of this dialogue, and its 
philosophical interest is equally great. Its main purpose is to 
present a consecutive argument to support a belief in the 
immortality of the soul. It is indeed probably the earliest 
dialogue in which a positive conclusion is reached as the 
result of such an argument. But in doing this it incidentally 
refers to other philosophical questions of great importance. 
In particular, it is the earliest dialogue in which Plato’s 
fundamental metaphysical doctrine, the Theory of Forms, is 
explicitly referred to. The references are comparatively brief 
and incidental to the main argument. But, such as they are, 
they form one of our most important pieces of evidence for 
the nature of the theory. 

It would probably be most convenient to start with this 
theory first, though the actual argument of the dialogue is 
only concerned with it indirectly. It would be impossible 
here to expound the theory in all its aspects, or to touch on all 
the difficulties that arise in the interpretation of it. Doubt¬ 
less a variety of considerations converged from different 
directions in Plato’s mind in developing it. But I think it 
safe to say that his primary interest was to discover a meta¬ 
physical basis for the validity of moral judgments, which 
would give them as sure and firm a foundation as scientific 
judgments, and would, indeed, assimilate them to these. 

Thus, he saw that all our moral thinking implies the notion 
of an ideal of character or conduct to which our individual 
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lives and actions might approach nearer and nearer, but 
which they could never completely realise. It also implies 
that this ideal is not something that every man can make up 
just as he likes according to his individual caprice, but is 
something that is there to be discovered. It has, as we 
should say, objective validity, or, as Plato would say, it is real. 
He then finds, or believes he finds, that the situation is just the 
same in scientific judgments, which for him means primarily 
mathematics, the most developed science of the time. In 
mathematical thinking, also, we are dealing with entities 
which are not completely found in the material world that we 
know by our senses, but which are none the less real objects of 
knowledge. The most obvious instance of this could be found 
in geometrical figures. We know, for instance, that we cannot 
make or draw an absolutely straight line or an absolute circle, 
nor can we perceive them with our senses. We can, of course, 
make our lines thinner and thinneror straighter and straighter, 
but we can never reach the line as gcomelricaliy defined. 
The same is true of other mathematical objects. We do not 
find them in the world of sense-perception, but we certainly 
do not invent them. We find out about them, and prove 
propositions about them and their properties and relations. 
And that for Plato means that they are real objects. Further¬ 
more, the propositions we prove about them are absolutely 
true and certain. But they are never absolutely true about 

the objects in the sensible world. 

We thus find this close resemblance between moral and 
mathematical thinking, that in both we are thinking in teri^ 
of ideal or perfect forms to which objects m the sensible, 
material world may approximate but can, in the nature of 
things, never completely attain. But these ideal forms are real. 
Indeed, for a variety of reasons, into which it is impossible 
to go here, Plato regarded them as the only completely 
real objects. The impermanent, changeable, indefinite 
objects of the world perceived by our senses have only a sort 
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of half-reality, and they only have this so far as they approxi¬ 
mate to the perfect forms. This is the essence of the so-called 
Theory of Forms, and there is every reason to believe that 
Plato first arrived at it by reflection on these two fields of 
thought, morals and mathematics. No doubt he went on to 
generalise it and apply it more widely to the solution of a 
variety of other problems. But this is the primary aspect of 
it which it is most essential to keep in mind for our present 
purposes. 

Let us consider briefly how Plato uses this theory in the 
Phacdo. In the most important passage (74-76) he takes as 
liis instance the mathematical relation of equality. He argues 
that we do not perceive absolute mathematical equality 
in sensible objects but only approximations to it, more 
or less close. Yet the very fact that we judge them to fall 
short of absolute equality implies that we already have a 
standard of absolute equality in our minds. And he adds 
that the same thing applies in the case of goodness, justice and 
other moral qualities. Indeed, the metaphor by which he 
speaks of the sensible objects as ‘ wishing for * or ‘ striving 
towards * absolute equality becomes something more than a 
metaphor in the case of moral concepts. In any case, the 
general argument is clear, whatever difficulties there may be 
in the interpretation of individual instances. We have an 
idea of ideal or perfect forms which we do not discover by our 
senses in sensible objects. And the very fact that we can do 
this suggests that there are real objects above or beyond the 
sensible objects and that our capacity to apprehend these 
shotvs that there must be something more in us than our 
bodily or physical capacities of sense-perception. 

He goes on to give a much more specific form to this 
general argument. We do not find the perfect Forms in the 
particular objects observed by the senses. Yet these latter 
make us think of the former, if only to judge that, w'hile 
approximating to them, they fall short of them. This 
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experience seems to him similar to the experience of being 
reminded of an original by a picture or image of it, which has 
a resemblance to it but is not identical with it. And he goes 
on to suggest that this may be in actual fact what is happening, 
and that we may be literally reminded of the perfect Forms by 
the imperfect approximations to them that we perceive in the 
sensible world. That would mean that at some time in some 
conditions wc must have had a direct apprehension of the 
Forms. And as we certainly do not have this in this life on 
earth under the physical limitations of our bodies, there must 
be something in us, our souls in fact, which in order to have 
had this experience must have existed before being associated 
with the body. We must believe, then, in the pre-existcnce 
of the soul before physical birth, and, wliile this does not of 
itself prove the continued existence of the soul after death, it 
at least creates a strong presumption in favour if it. This is 
the famous doctrine of ‘ Anamnesis * or Recollection. There 
is no reason to doubt that at the time of writing the Phaedo 
Plato believed in the doctrine as at least a probable theory. 
But there are hints in another dialogue in which it is men¬ 
tioned that he would not claim more for it than that, and did 
not feel himself to be finally and irrevocably committed to it. 
It is doubtful whether in his later years he continued to hold 
to it, at any rate in precisely this form. 

This particular argument, however, is only one stage in 
the series of arguments whose cumulative force leads us to a 
final conclusion in favour of personal immortality. And it is 
these arguments that we must briefly consider. We need not 
concern ourselves with the unanswerable question how far any 
of these arguments were ever actually put forward by Socrates 
himself. For what it is worth, the tradition of antiquity, as 
recorded by Cicero or his Greek originals, was that Plato’s 
interest in the idea of immortality came to him mainly from 
liis conuct with the Pythagoreans in Italy, which he visited 
when he was about forty, but that he himself was the first 
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person to attempt a rational proof of the belief. There may 
be some exaggeration in this, and there may be recollections 
of actual Socratic arguments in the Phacdo. But we can 
hardly doubt that the argument as a whole is Plato’s own. 

It is more important to consider the general ideas of the 
time from which the argument starts. The Greek word that 
we translate ‘ soul ’ has not got all the suggestions of 

the English word. The very word ‘ soul ’ to us suggests a 
substantial entity distinct from the body : indeed, the battle 
for immortality is already half-won once we admit the use of 
the word. The Greek word is more non-committal. It 
means primarily w'hatever distinguishes a living being from a 
piece of inanimate matter. There are even a few passages in 
which ‘ life ’ would be the nearest translation. Further, when 
it is applied, as it most commonly is, to human beings, it 
suggests the sum of all their characteristics other than the 
purely physical, the human personality, in fact. As far as the 
word itself goes, it left it an open question how far, if at all, 
this had any existence apart from the body, and there were, in 
fact, wade differences of opinion on this. The primitive view, 
that we find in Homer, held that all that survived the death of 
the body was a vague shado\vy wraith, ‘ the strengthless heads 
of the dead *. Other views held that the human personality 
had no existence at all apart from the body, and that death 
was the end of all things for the individual. Socrates refers to 
this as a possible view in the Apology. But there was yet 
another view that not only did the soul survive physical death 
but that it only attained its fullest and richest life when freed 
from the trammels of the body. This view was associated 
with the religious movement knowm as Orphism and with the 
philosophical doctrines of Pythagoras and his followers. It is 
the view that is referred to at the end of the Gorgias and argued 
at length in the Phaedo. 

When we come to the actual arguments we must not 
expect them to be put in a form that would be fanuliar to us 
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today. Some of them, indeed, depend on current ideas of 
the age which make little appeal to us now. But, if we can 
take tliem as a whole and look beyond the particular formula¬ 
tion of them, we shall find that they are fundamentally based 
on very much the same considerations as those which form the 
basis of modern arguments in favour of immortality. 

Let us first note the passage (64 et seq.) in which Socrates 
sets out the advantages that the true philosopher may hope to 
gain when he is freed from the body. He particularly lays 
stress on the extent to which the body hinders him in the 
pursuit of knowledge. The objects we seek to know are the 
perfect Forms. For it is only in the knowledge of these that 
we can attain the complete clarity and certainty that is the 
ideal at which all our pursuit of knowledge aims. But the 
Forms are not known by our bodily organs, which are, 
indeed, a positive hindrance. They hinder us both by the 
deceitfulness of the senses and by the distraction of physical 
needs and desires, which the pliilosopher often has to resist 
and overcome. This is not put forward as a proof. But it is 
basic to what follows, for it presents us with the idea of our¬ 
selves as something more than our physical and bodily 
processes. Our moral needs and aspirations are certainly far 
more than the fulfilment of our bodily needs, and may be at 
times in direct opposition to them. And knowledge is some¬ 
thing more than sense-perception and the most important 
elements in it cannot be explained by physiological processes 
at all. 

The firet step in the positive proof begins (70) when 

Socrates appeals to a doctrine that was widely accepted by the 

physical science of the time. That was the view that the 

processes of the physical world took the form of a continual 

passage from one state or condition to its opposite and then 

back again. This preserved a constant balance of opposites 

without which the whole universe would settle down into one 

of the opposed states and all process would cease. If we accept 

• • • 
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this as a general account of the processes of nature, we cannot 
believe when we obser\’e the phenomenon of death that it 
stops there. Otherwise ever>*thing would eventually die and 
life would cease in the world. We must suppose, then, that 
death in its turn must be followed by its opposite, re-birth. 
And if the soul is to be born again, it cannot cease to exist, but 
must go on living somewhere, in another world or condition. 

The argument, resting as it does on a scientific theory long 
abandoned, would hardly make much appeal to us now. 
Indeed, even on its own assumptions there seem to be obvious 
logical flaws in it. But it is not put forward here as decisive. 
We are merely invited to see how well a belief in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul would fit in to current scientific theory. And 
Cebes at once points out that this theory would agree very 
well with the doctrine of Anamnesis or Recollection. The 
two taken together would establish a belief both in pre- 
existence and a future life. Then follows the lengthy state¬ 
ment of the theory of Forms and the doctrine of Anamnesis, 
which has already been discussed. 

We then (78) get an interesting argument, which is not 
pursued as far as it might be, in which Socrates asks what is 
the nature of the process of destruction and dissolution and 
what kinds of objects are subject to it. And the general effect 
of the argument is that this process, as w-e know it, is really a 
process of the dissolution of a composite object into its parts 
or elements, and we can only attach a definite meaning to 
that as applied to sensible physical objects. It is difficult to 
see what could be meant by speaking of such a process taking 
place in a non-sensible object, like the soul. This argument 
is not pressed, and we next get (86) tw'o objections raised in 
turn by Simmias and Cebes. The former suggests that the 
soul may be analogous to the ‘ harmony * or being in tune of 
a musical instrument, which is something more than the 
material instrument itself but obviously could not exist apart 
from it or survive its destruction. And Cebes suggests that 
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tlie soul may survive a particular body or series of bodies and 
yet not be immortal, but may eventually, as it were, get worn 
out and come to an end. Simmias is easily answered in the 
light of the previous discussion, but Cebes’ objection is taken 
more seriously. And in reply to it Socrates embarks (96) on 
a passage of intellectual autobiography, the precise interpre¬ 
tation of which has been the subject of much debate. It is 
most probable that it contains a good deal of reminiscence of 
Socrates’ actual experiences, though doubtless written up by 
Plato so that it would fit in to the general argument. 

The passage describes the search for the true principles of 
causal explanation. What sort of account will give us a 
satisfactory understanding of why things are as they are and 
why events take place as they do ? At first, Socrates had 
looked for an answer to this question in the accounts o 
physical or physiological processes given by the natural 
science of the time. But he soon found this inadequate. 
This kind of explanation could not give the reason any¬ 
thing happened as it did. He then had hopes of being able to 
find a line of explanation in terms of purpose, a teleological 
explanation, as we should now call it. This, it is wor 
noting, always remained in Plato’s mind as part, at any rate, 
of his ideal of explanation. In his latest work he combines it 
with the Theory of Forms, and presents this combination as 
his established doctrine, though we get very little light on how 
it tvould be applied in detail. But, at this stage, he represents 
Socrates as being disappointed in this hope also, and as 

turning in quite a different direction. 

This is described as the attempt to see whether we can 
find out ‘ the truth about things ’ by an examination of Aoyot. 
This is a most difficult word to translate. In various contexts 
it could be translated as ‘ words or again as ‘ statements or 
‘ propositions ‘ accounts ’ or ‘ definitions ’ of anything, or 
as ‘ arguments * or ‘ reasoning ’. The significance of the 
passage that follows has been much debated. But it seems to 
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me that the simplest way of looking at it would be something 
like this. Socrates finds that in all our discussions or argu¬ 
ments we are assuming certain general propositions as a basis 
or starting-point for our reasoning. He suggests that the 
right procedure is to start from what seems the most satis¬ 
factory set of assumptions and see where we get to by following 
on from there. If we get into difficulties or self-contradiction 
we shall go back and examine our assumptions, in particular 
by trying to find some more general or more fundamental 
assumptions in the light of which we can judge how far our 
first set were well- or ill-founded. If this has been correctly 
interpreted it represents an adumbration of what many of us 
would regard as an essentially true account of the nature of 
philosophical thinking. 

In any case this passage is a preliminary statement of 
method, and the application of it comes when Socrates states 
that he is going to take as the assumption of the present 
discussion the belief in the existence of the Forms. No 
attempt is made to prove this here, but there are plenty of 
indications elsewhere in Plato of his belief that the existence 
of the Forms was an assumption that was necessarily implied, 
even if we did not realise it, by the form that all our thinking 
and our use of language took. The important corollary here 
is that the Forms are to be regarded as a valid principle of 
explanation of the world of our experience. The particular 
things that we observe are what they are because of their 
relation to this or that Form. This is the relation that I have 
previously spoken of as * approximation to *, and Plato in the 
earlier passage as ‘ striving towards * or * wishing to be like 
He now speaks of it as the ‘ presence ’ of the Form to the 
particular object, or the * communion ’ of the object with the 
Form. But these different phrases arc merely alternative 
metaphors intended to convey different aspects of an idea for 
which no exact terminology yet existed in the language. At 
any rate, the Forms appear as principles of explanation. We 
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tall a particular thing bcautilul because o( its relation to 
Beauty, hot because of its relation to Heat. But, as Plato 
points out, this does not take us very far. We go a step 
further if we can find a connecting link or, in the language of 
Aristotelian logic, a middle term, in the shape of something 
which necessarily ‘ participates ’ in a certain Form. Thus a 
particular body can be hot or cold. But a fire can only be 
hot ; if it ceases to be hot it ceases to exist as a fire. So when 
the body becomes hot, we are no longer confined to saying 
merely that it does this because Heat is ‘ present ’ to it, but 
we can now go on to say that it becomes hot because of the 
application office to it. Similarly, when we say a particular 
body is alive, it is no longer enough to say that this is because 
of the presence of life. We can now add that it is because of 
the presence of a soul, which is what brings life to it. But that 
which brings life cannot itself cease to live. Therefore the 
soul is immortal. 

This is a very tricky argument, which would probably 
make little appeal to us nowadays, at least as formulated here. 
But it has a certain affinity to arguments that have been more 
familiar to modern times, on the lines that life is not something 
that can be explained by purely physical or chemical processes 
and that therefore we must postulate a source for it outside 
these. Be that as it may, this is here presented as the final and 
decisive proof, and the argument, as such, comes to an end. 

In the above brief summary of the two main dialogues 
I have tried to pick out the salient points in the argument, m 
hopes that it may help the reader to find his way through 
the lengthy, and sometimes rather involved, discussion. But 
a word may be said in conclusion about the general signifi¬ 
cance of the belief in immortality for Plato. 

If we considered these two dialogues alone we might come 
to think of it as central to his thought. It would be easy to 
picture him as taking a thoroughly other-worldly point of 
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view, of thinking of this life as merely a preparation for the 
next world and as having no significance except in relation to 
that. But if we remember the special setting of the Phacdo 
and check our impressions by comparison with other dialogues 
we shall see that this would be a one-sided view. What we 
must certainly not do is to suppose that, for Plato, the motive 
for pursuing righteousness here on earth was the hope of 
reward or the fear of punishment in the world to come. This 
comes out clearly in the Republic where the demonstration 
that the righteous life is most worth living here on earth is 
accepted as decisive, and the belief in immortality is only 
brought in at the end as an added reinforcement of this. 
What Plato always believed was that that in us which desired 
righteousness was a more real and permanent part of our¬ 
selves, and more ‘ akin ’ to the permanent reality of the 
universe, than our bodily desires and cravings. And it is 
always worth while acting so as to express the most real pan 
of ourselves. 

In the latest dialogues of all there is an undoubted change 
of emphasis, and perhaps of view. It is even possible that 
Plato had ceased to believe that the immortal part ofourselve. 
necessarily survived in the form of separate individualities, 
and it is pretty certain that he came to care very much less 
about it. He is more certain than ever of the comparative 
unimportance and insignificance of our individual lives here 
on earth. But that is not because he thinks of them merely 
as stages on the way to much better lives for ourselves in a 
future state. It is rather because he sees them as such small 
parts of a great cosmic process in which the soul throughout 
the universe is always and cvery^vhe^e engaged. And the 
aim of that process is not to get away from this world, but to 
make it as good a world as it is capable of becoming. 


The University, 

Bristol, August 1951. 


G. C. Field. 
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427 

409-404 

404-399 

399 


395 

^•303 

C.387 

«-385 

f-375-368 

368-367 
362-361 
360 onwards 

347 


Birth of Plato 

Probably on military service 
Attempts to enter politics 

Death of Socrates : Plato renounces all 
political ambitions 
Visit to Megara 

Probably begins to write dialogues : EulJiyphro, 
Apology, and Crito may belong to this period 
Probably called up for military service again 
Probable date of Gorgias 
First visit to Italy and Sicily 
Probable date of Phaedo 
Foundation of Academy 

Dialogues of middle period : Republic, Phaedrust 
Parmenides, Theaeletus 
Visits Dionysius II at Syracuse 
Second visit to Dionysius 

Latest dialogues : Sophist. Politicus, PhiUbus, 
Timeuus, Laws 
Death of Plato 


The reader must be warned that some of these dates are 
conjectural, particularly the dates of the dialogues. For the 
grounds for these conjectures I would refer to my Plato and 

his Contemporaries. ^ i? 

O. C. r. 
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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


As a basis for this translation I have followed tlie text 
of John Burnet. I have found his comrr.cntaries on the 
first four dialogues invaluable and have availed myself 
of his assistance in many a point of interpretation and 
rendering. I have also consulted the translations of 
F. J. Church (Golden Treasury Scries) and H. N. Fowler 
(Loeb Classical Library), which have often proved useful 
and enlightening. 

In rendering the CoTgics^ I hav^e found the comnicntary 
of W. H. Thompson very useful and have consulted with 
profit the transladon by W. R. M. Lamb in the Loeb 

Classical Library. 

In my own translation I have endeavoured to write 
simply and naturally. Where difficulties have arisen 
owing to the impossibility of finding a proper English 
equivalent for a Greek term, I have generally added a 
brief footnote: and ^\here the Greek lapses into those 
incoherencies or illogicalities of sentence construction 
that are not uncommon in colloquial speech, I have not 
scrupled to follow the same plan in the English. 

I could wish that I felt more certain about the inter¬ 
pretation and rendering of one or two difficult and con¬ 
troversial passages in the Phaedo: but it is at least some 
consolation to know that great scholars have failed 

to agree. 

Footnotes have been reduced to a minimum, as they 
are commonly a disturbance rather than a help. For 
purposes of reference I have adopted the conventional 
system, which dates from the edition of H. Stephanus in 
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Paris (1578). Phaedo 96B or Crito 49D can thus be easily 
ideniificd from the margin of the text, and the system of 
reference has the advantage of universal recognition. 

The task of translating has been for me a labour of 
love, and I can only hope that this book may prove of 
some use to those who, knowing no Greek, are compelled 
to approach the philosophy of Plato in a form at least 
‘ one degree removed from the truth 

\V. D. WOODHEAD. 

^^cGILL University, 

Montreal, Spring, 1951. 
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SOCRATES 



EUTHYPHRO. Why, Sociatcs, what strange event has led 2 
you to abandon your usual haunts at the Lyceum ^ and 
spend your time here, around the King s Portico ? 
Surely you are not, like me, involved in an action before 

the King. 

SOCRATES. The Athenians, Enthyphro, do not call it an 

action, but a public prosecution. 

EUTHYPHRO. What do you say? Somebody surely must 
have lodged an indictment against you: for I will 
never believe it of you, that you are prosecuting 
another. 

SOCRATES. No, indeed. 

EUTHYPHRO. Then someone is prosecuting you? 

SOCRATES. Exactly. 

EUTHYPHRO. WllO IS it? 

SOCRATES. I do not really know the man myself, Euthy* 
phro: apparently he is young and unknown: but I 
believe they call him Meletus. He belongs to the parish 
of Pitthus—if you recall a Meletus of Pitthus, a straight¬ 
haired fellow with a hooked nose and a straggly bit of 
beard. 

EUTHYPHRO. I do not remember him, Socrates: but what 

is this indictment that he has brought against you? 
SOCRATES. The indictment? Something quite fine, it 
seems to me. For it is no small matter for one so young 
to have made so important a discovery. He claims 
to know how our young men are corrupted and who 

* The Lyceum was a Gymnasium much frequented by Socrates. 
‘The ‘ King’, the second of the nine Arrhons of Athens, w^ the 
magistrate who presided over the court which dealt widi oltenccs 
acainst religion. 
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arc responsible. Apparently he is a man of wisdom; 
and seeing my stupidity in corrupting those of his own 
age, he comes before the State to accuse me, even as a 
boy might run to his mother. And in my opinion he is 
the only man who is making the right beginning in 
D politics: for the right thing is to look after our young 
first and see that they become as good as possible, just 
as your good farmer will naturally first pay attention to 
his young plants and to the rest later. So too Meletus, 
I suppose, is first of all weeding us out who, according 
A to him, are ruining the tender buds of youth: and 
thereafter obviously he will attend to the older folk and 
prove the author of many great blessings to the city. 
Such at least would be the natural result of so promising 
a beginning. 

EUTHYPHRO. So I could wish, Socrates: but I am afraid 
the opposite will happen: for it seems to me that, in 
setting out to wrong you, he is literally striking at the 
very heart of the city. And now tell me how he claims 
you corrupt the young. 

B SOCRATES. By conduct strange enough, my good friend, 
at first hearing. He says that I am a creator of gods: 
and it is because I manufacture strange new gods and 
do not worship the old, that he has now come forward 
to prosecute me, so he says. 

EUTHYPHRO. I See, Socratcs: doubtless it is because you 
speak of a divine presence ^ as visiting you from time 
to time. And so it is on the ground that you are the 
pioneer of a new religion that he prosecutes you: and 
he is going into court to discredit you, knowing that 
it is easy to discredit such conduct before the people. 
Why, they scoff even at me as a madman whenever I 

* Socralcs speaks elsewhere of this ‘ divine monitor a kind of voice 
which at times restrains him from action, but never prompts action, 
bee in particular Apology 31C-D, 40A-B. 
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speak in the Assembly about religious matters and 
foretell the future. And yet not one of my prophecies 
has failed to prove true. But none the less they bear 
malice against all people of our kind. However, we 
must not let them worry us, but must boldly go forth 
to meet them. 

SOCRATES. My dear Euthyphro, their ridicule is perhaps 
a matter of no importance. For the Athenians, in my 
opinion, feel little concern, if they think a man too 
clever, so long as they do not think he imparts his 
cleverness to others. But when they think he is 
training others to resemble himself, they grow angry, 
whether through envy, as you suggest, or for any other 
reason. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, I have no particular desire to discover 
by experience their feelings towards me in this matter. 

SOCRATES. Perhaps they think that you do not make 
yourself cheap and are not ready to teach your wisdom; 
but I myself—well, I am afraid they consider that 
through my love for humanity I pour forth lavishly to 
one and all everything that is mine, and not only ask 
no payment but would gladly pay money myself to any 
who care to listen to me. If, then, as I just now said, 
they were likely to laugh at me, as you claim they laugh 
at you, it would not be unpleasant to spend our time 
laughing and jesting in court: but if they are going to 
take it seriously, then only you seers can know what 
the issue will be. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, perhaps it will prove a trivial affair, 
Socrates, and you will fight your case to your satisfaction, 
as I think I shall mine. 

SOCRATES. And what is your suit, Euthyphro? Are you 
prosecutor or defendant? 

EUTHYPHRO. I am prosecuting. 

SOCRATES, And whom arc you suing? 
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A EUTHYPHRO. One whom they think me as mad as ever 
to sue. 

SOCRATES. Why? Is it some winged bird? 1 
EUTHYPHRO. So far from flying on the wing, he is quite 
an old man. 

SOCRATES. Who is he? 

EUTHYPHRO. My father. 

SOCRATES. Your father, my dear man? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. But why are you suing liim, and what is the 
charge? 

EUTHYPHRO. Murder, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Heavens above! Surely, Euthyphro, the major¬ 
ity of people must be ignorant of what is right! I 
cannot believe that the ordinary person would act as 
B you do, but only a man already far advanced in wisdom. 
EUTHYPHRO. Far advanced indeed, Socrates, as God is 
my witness! 

SOCRATES. Is it one of your own family who was killed by 
your father? But of course it was: for you would 
hardly prosecute him for murder on a stranger’s 
behalf. 

EUTHYPHRO. How absurd of you, Socrates, to think it 
makes any difference whether the dead man be a 
relative or stranger! There is only one thing to con¬ 
sider, whether the slayer’s deed was justified or not: 
and if it was justified, one should let him be: if not, 
one should prosecute him—even if the slayer shares 
o one’s hearth and board. For the taint of pollution^ 

'The Greek word for ‘sue’ means also ‘pursue’. (So also in tlie 
Scottish courts, where the prosecutor is called the pursuer.) ‘ To 
pursue a winged creature’ is a Greek proverbial expression, and is 
equivalent to our own ‘wild-goose chase’. 

* The shedding of blood brought with it a religious pollution : and 
it is to escape the infection from this that Euthyphro brings his father 
to trial. 
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extends equally to you, if with knowledge of his deed 
you associate with such a man and do not purify 
yourself and him by bringing him to justice. As a 
matter of fact, the victim was a labourer of mine, and 
when we ^\•e^e farming in Naxos he worked there on 
our estate. And in a fit of drunkenness he flew into a 
rage with one of our servants and brutally murdered 
him. And so my father bound him hand and foot, flung 
him into a ditch, and sent a man to Athens to inquire of 
the Religious Adviser * what was to be done. Mean- d 
while he paid no attention to the bound man but 
neglected him as a murderer, considering that it 
mattered not even if he sliould die. And this is exactly 
what the fellow did ; he died of hunger and cold and 
his bonds before the return of the messenger from the 
Adviser. Now that is just why my father and my 
other relations are annoyed with me, because it is on a 
murderer’s behalf that I am prosecuting my father for 
murder. They insist that he did not kill the man: and 
even if he were never so responsible for the death, yet, 
the dead man being a murderer, I should not, they say, 
concern myself about such a creature, for it is an unholy 
action for son to prosecute father for murder. Little E 
they know about heaven’s attitude to what is holy or 
unholy. 

SOCRATES. But, in God’s name, Euthyphro, do you 
actually consider yourself so expert in your knowledge 
of the divine and of what is or is not holy, that under 
the circumstances which you mentioned you are 
not afraid of being yourself guilty of an unholy act in 
prosecuting your father? 

EUTHYPHRO. I should be a useless fellow, Socrates, if I 
had not expert knowledge in all these matters: and 

* The ‘ lixegctc* or official interpreter of religious law. who acted 

for Apollo. 
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Euthyphro would in no way be superior to the mass of 
mankind. 

SOCRATES. Then, my wonderful friend, the best thing for 
me to do is to become your pupil and challenge 
Meletus on these very points before the case comes to 
trial, insisting that in the past I always considered it 
of great importance to know about religion and that 
now, since he accuses me of acting amiss by judging 
hastily and breaking new ground in these matters, I 
have become your pupil. And I might add: ‘Meletus, 
if you admit that Euth>'phro is wise in these affairs, then 
you must consider that I too am orthodox and give 
up the indictment: but if you do not, then pray take 
action against him, my teacher, rather than against me, 
on the "ground that he is ruining the older men,* 
namely myself by his teaching, and his father by cor¬ 
rection and punishment.* And if he refuses to listen 
to me and does not release me or prosecute you in my 
stead, tlicn I might repeat in court the points of my 
challenge to him. 

EUTHYPHRO. Good God, Socratcs, if he should venture 
to prosecute me, I think I should discover where his 
weakness lies: and he would be under discussion in 
court long before me. 

SOCRATES. I too realise that, my dear friend, and I am 
anxious to become your disciple because I know that 
this fellow Meletus—along with others too perhaps— 
seems not even to see you, but for me so quick and keen 
in his vision that he has charged me with impiety. 
So now, in heaven’s name, expound to me what you 
just now maintained you know so clearly, just how 
you define piety and impiety, both with reference to 
murder and to other matters. Is not holiness con- 

* The charge of ‘corrupting* or ruining the young men is thus 

humorously reversed by Socrates. 
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sistently the same in every activity, and unholiness 
invariably its opposite—all that is to prove unholy 
being self-consistent and, in respect of its unholiness, 
possessed of one single form ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Assuredly, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Xhen tell me how you define holiness and 
unholiness. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, then, holiness I describe as doing just 
what I am now doing. It is to prosecute the man who 
is guilty of acts of murder or sacrilege, or any other such 
offences, whether it be your father or mother or 
whoever it may be: and to decline to prosecute is 
unholy. Why. Socrates, obscr\-e what conclusive 
proof I can offer to you that this is [heaven’s] law—a 
proof which I have already presented to othei-s in 
evidence that this conduct w'ould be correct—the law 
that we should never give way to the impious man, no 
matter who he may be. Men regard Zeus as the best 
and most righteous of the gods, and yet they agree 
that he bound and imprisoned his own father for 
wickedly devouring his children, and that that father 
in turn castrated his own father for similar misdeeds, 
but they are angry with me because I take action 
against my father for wrong-doing, and so they are 
self-contradictory in what they say about the gods and 
about me. 

SOCRATES. Can this be the reason for my prosecution, 
Euthyphro, that when people tell such stories about 
the gods, I listen with repugnance ? And therefore 
people will say, I suppose, that I do wrong. But now, 
if you who are an expert in such matters share their 
opinion, I suppose I must give way. For what can I 
say, w'hen I myself admit my ignorance in these things? 
But tell me, in Friendship’s name, do you really believe 
that these things so happened? 
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EUTiiYPHRO. Yes, and others stranger still, Socrates, of 
which the many know nothing. 

SOCRATES. And do you think that the gods are really at 
war with one another and that there are bitter en¬ 
mities and battles and many other such things as are 
described by the poets and depicted by our worthy 
c artists in our shrines, and especially in the robe covered 
with such embroidered scenes which is carried up to the 
Acropolis at the Great Panathenaea? ^ Are we to say 
that all this is true, Euthyphro? 

EUTHYPHRO. Ycs, and that is not all, Socrates, but as I 
said just now, I can tell you many other stories, if you 
like, about things divine, which will astonish you, I am 
sure, when you hear them. 

SOCRATES. I should not be surprised. But these you shall 
tell me at your leisure some other time. But try now to 
answer more clearly the question I have just asked. 
D For when I asked you, my friend, what holiness is, you 
did not sufficiently enlighten me, but replied that to 
proceed against your own father for murder, as you are 
now doing, is an act of holiness. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, what I said was true, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Perhaps. But there are many other things 
which you call holy, EuthN'phro. 

EUTHYPHRO. There are indeed. 

SOCRATES. You must remember, then, that I did not ask 
you to inform me of one or two of those many things, but 
to define that one essential form which makes holy all 
that is holy: for you said, I believe, that holy actions 
E are holy and unholy acts unholy by virtue in each case 
of a single form. Or do you not remember? 

EUTHYPHRO. I do. 

* At the great Panathenaic festival celebrated every fourth year, a 

robe specially embroidered with scenes from the battle of the gods 

and the giants was dedicated to Athena. ® 
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SOCRATES. Explain to me then just what is this actual 
fonn: tlien by looking to it and using it as a pattern 
I can accept as holy any action by yourself or another 
that conforms to it, and reject what does not. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, if that is what you want, Socrates, I 
will explain it to you. 

SOCRATES. That is precisely \\hat I want. 

EUTHYPHRO. Then, what is dear to the gods is holy: 7 a 
what is not, unholy. 

SOCRATES. Excellent, Euthyphro: now you have answered 
just as I wanted you to answer. Whether your de¬ 
finition is true, I do not yet know : but obviously you 
will proceed to prove you are right. 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Well then, let us consider what we mean. 
Tilings and persons dear to the gods are holy, those 
hateful to the gods, unholy: and the holy and the 
unholy are not the same but completely opposite. 

Is that our meaning? 

EUTHYPHRO. Exactly so. 

SOCRATES. And the statement seems to be correct? 

EUTHYPHRO. I think so, Socrates. b 

SOCRATES. Has it not also been stated, Euthyphro, that 
there are factions and quarrels and mutual hatreds 
among the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. It has. 

SOCRATES. But in what matters do disagreements provoke 
enmity and anger, my worthy friend? Let us in¬ 
vestigate the question in this way. If you and I were 
to differ as to which of two numbers is the greater, 
would our disagreement on this point make us enemies 
and angry \vith each other, or would we quickly 
settle such questions by counting? c 

EuiHYPHRO. Assuredly. 
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SOCRATES. And if we differed about larger or smaller size, 
we should quickly end our difference by resorting to 
measurement? 

EUTHYPHRO. That is so. 

SOCRATES. And by resorting to weighing, I fancy, we 
should quickly settle any dispute about the heavier or 
the lighter. 

EUTHYPHRO. Of COUrSC. 

SOCRATES. Then what source of disagreement is there 
which, through lack of a means of settlement, might 
provoke us to enmity and anger? Perhaps the answer 
is not immediately ready to hand: but consider whether 
D I am correct in suggesting that it is questions of right 
and wrong, noble and base, good and evil. Are not 
these the subjects which on occasion breed enmity among 
us when we differ and are unable to reach a satisfactory 
agreement, you and I and everyone else? 

EUTHYPHRO. Ycs, Socrates, such are the disagreements 
and such the causes. 

SOCRATES. And what about the gods, Euthyphro ? 
If they quarrel at all, would it not be over such 
questions? 

EUTHYPHRO. Mcst necessarily so. 

E SOCRATES. Then according to what you say, my noble 
Euthyphro, the gods also differ in their opinions of what 
is right and noble, base and good and evil: for surely 
they would not engage in factions against each other, 
if they did not disagree about these things, would they? 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right. 

SOCRATES. Then whatever each group considers noble 
and good and righteous, these things they love, and the 
opposite they hate? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Yes, but the selfsame things, according to 
A you, are considered right by one group and wrong by 
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another and it is because they disagree about these 
matters that they quarrel and fight with each other. 
Is it not so? 

EUTHYPHRO. It iS. 

SOCRATES. Then the same things apparently are hated and 
loved by the gods, and the same tilings must be hateful 
and dear to them. 

EUTHYPHRO. So it seems. 

SOCRATES. By this account then, Euthyphro, the same 
tilings will be holy and unholy. 

EUTHYPHRO. Apparently so. 

SOCRATES. Then, my strange friend, you have not an¬ 
swered my question. For I did not ask about some¬ 
thing which, while remaining the same, is at once holy 
and unholy. But it seems that what is dear to the gods 
is also hated by the gods. And so it would not be 
surprising if your present action in punishing your 
father is welcome to Zeus but hateful to Cronos or 
Uranus, and pleasing to Hephaestus but hateful to Hera,^ 
and similarly pleasing or displeasing to other gods who 
are at variance with each other on the subject. 

EUTHYPHRO. But surely, Socrates, there can be but one 
opinion among all the gods regarding the point of view 
that a man who has wrongfully killed another need not 
be punished. 

SOCRATES. What, Euthyphro? Among mankind have 
you ever heard anyone argue that the man who has 
wrongfully killed another or who is guilty of any other 
wrong should not be punished ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Indeed, they are never done with such 
arguments, both in the law-courts and elsewhere : 

* Zeus imprisoned his faiher, Cronos, and Cronos castrated his 

father, Uranus (see 6a). Hephaestus revenged himself upon Ins 

mother, Hera, for flinging him out of heaven, by making for her a 

throne of gold which held her fast bound when she sat on it. 
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for while men commit many evil deeds, they leave 
nothing unsaid or undone to escape punishment. 

SOCRATES? But do they admit their guilt, Euthyphro, and 
yet, in spite of their admission, insist that they should 

not be punished ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Oh, no: not that. 

SOCRATES. Then they do not leave nothing unsaid and 
undone: for, I fancy, they do not venture to dispute or 
argue that they should escape punishment if guilty: 
D but, I think, they deny their guilt. Is it not so ? 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right. 

SOCRATES. They do not then dispute the point that the 
guilty should be punished, but rather perhaps the 
question who is the wrong-doer, and when, and what 
lus action, 

EUTHYPHRO. That is true. 

SOCRATES. Is it not exactly the same with the gods if, 
as you say, they are at variance about right and wrong 
and one party accuses the other of doing wrong and 
the other denies it? For surely no one, my strange 
E friend, whether god or man, dares to assert that the 
guilty ought not to be punished. 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, you are right, Socrates, in the main. 

SOCRATES. But it is always about one particular act, I 
imagine, Euthyphro, that disputes arise among both 
gods and men, if indeed gods do disagree: it is with 
regard to some individual action that they differ when 
one party claims that it is right and the other that it is 
wronff. Is it not so? 

o 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

9 A SOCRATES. Comc then, my dear Euthyphro, instruct me 
too for my enlightenment. What proof have you that 
all the gods regard as unjust the death of your man— 
a labourer guilty of murder, who was bound by his 
victim’s master and died from his bonds before the 
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man who had bound him could learn from the Advisers 
what action he should take? ^Vhat proof have you 
that for such a man a son should denounce and indict 
his father for murder? Come, tr>' to give me some 
definite proof in this case that all the gods beyond any 
question consider this action right: and if you prove B 
this to my satisfaction, I will praise your wisdom for 
ever. 

EUTHYPHRO. Well, perhaps that is no slight task, Socrates, 
though I could make it quite clear to you. 

SOCRATES. I understand: it is because you think me 
slower of comprehension than the judges, since it is 
obvious you will convince them that such deeds are 
wrong and detested by all the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. Quite conclusively, Socrates, if only they 
will listen to my words. 

SOCRATES. They will listen, if they consider that you speak c 
well. But while you were speaking, another point 
occurred to me and I reflected: Suppose that Euthyphro 
thould prove to me beyond all doubt that all the gods 
consider such a death unjust, I have not learnt any the 
more definitely from him the meaning of holiness and 
unholiness. This particular deed may apparently be 
hateful to the gods. But we have just seen that 
holiness and its opposite cannot be defined in this way: 
for we have discovered that what is hateful to the gods 
is also dear to them. On this point, then, I will let 
you off, Euthyphro: if you wish, let us allow that all 
the gods consider your father’s action wrong and all D 
detest it. But what of the amendment we now put 
forward in our definition—that what all the gods hate 
is unholy, and what they all love, holy: and what some 
hate and others love, is neither or both? Is that the 
definition of holiness and of unholiness you now wish 
us to accept? 
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EUTHYPHRO. What Can hinder us, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. Oh, / offer no objection, Euthyphro; but 
consider for your part whether by such an assumption 
you can most easily give me the instruction which you 
promised? 

E EUTHYPHRO. Well then, I should maintain that the holy 
is what all the gods love, and its opposite—whatever 
all the gods hate—unholy. 

SOCRATES. Shall we examine this definition in turn, 
Euth)’phro, and see whether it is correct, or shall we 
let it pass and without more ado accept statements 
from ourselves and others, admitting that things are 
as stated if anyone merely makes an assertion? Or 
should we inquire into the speaker’s meaning? 

EUTHYPHRO. We must inquire: however, I think that our 
present statement is right. 

10 A SOCRATES. We shall soon know more certainly, my good 
friend. Just consider this problem: is holiness loved 
by the gods because it is holy, or is it holy because loved 
by the gods ? ^ 

EUTHYPHRO. I do not Understand what you mean, 
Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then I will attempt to make it more clear. 
We speak of things being carried and carrying, being 
led and leading, being seen and seeing, and you 
understand that all such pairs differ from each other 
and how they differ. 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes, I think I understand. 

SOCRATES. Then there is a thing that is loved and, 
different from it, a thing that loves. 

EUTHYPHRO. Ofcourse. 

*‘A thing is not right because it is commanded by God ... a 

thing is commanded by God because it is right.’ Inge, Oirhtian 

Elhus, p. 409. 
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SOCRATES. Tell me, is a thing carried a carried thing 
because it is carried, or for some other reason? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, fop that reason. 

SOCRATES. And a thing led is so called, because it is led: 
and a thing seen, because it is seen. 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. One does not see it, therefore, because it is a 
thing seen, but on the contrary it is a thing seen 
because one sees it: nor does one lead it because it is a 
thing led, but it is a thing led because one leads it: 
nor docs one carry it because it is a thing carried, but 
it is a thing carried because one carries it. Is what I 
wish to say clear, Euth\TDhro? What I mean is this, 
that, if a thing is produced or affected, it is a thing pro¬ 
duced because it is produced; not produced because 
it is a thing produced; and it is not affected because it 
is a thing affected; it is a thing affected because it is 
affected. Do you not agree? 

EUTHYPHRO. I ag^TeC. 

SOCRATES. Now an object loved is either a thing produced 
or a thing affected by something? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then the truth here is the same as in the 
former instances: a thing is not loved by its lovers 
because it is a loved object: it is a loved object because 

it is loved. 

EUTHYPHRO. Necessarily. 

SOCRATES. What do we say then about the holy, Euthy- 
phro? Is it not, according to your statement, loved 

by all the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Because it is holy, or for some other reason. 

EUTHYPHRO. Bccausc it is holy. 

SOCRATES. It is loved then because it is holy, not holy 
because it is loved ? 


( 1041 ) 
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EUTHYPHRO. So it scems. 

SOCRATES. But it is because it is loved by the gods that 
it is an object loved and dear to them? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

SOCRATES. Then what is dear to the gods is not identical 
with the holy, nor is holiness identical with ^\’hat is dear 
to the gods, as you assert, Euthyphro: they are different 
from one another. 

E EUTHYPHRO. How is that, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. Because we agree that the holy is loved because 
it is holy, not holy because it is loved, do we not? 

EUTHYPHRO. YeS. 

SOCRATES. Well, but we agree also that what is dear to 
the gods is dear to them because they love it and in 
virtue of that love, not loved by them because it is dear 
to them. 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right. 

SOCRATES. But supposing what is dear to the gods and 
what is holy were identical, then, my dear Euthyphro, 
if the holy were loved because it is holy, the gods 
A would love what is dear to them because it was dear to 
them : and if what was dear to them were dear to them 
because they loved it, then the holy would be holy 
because they loved it. But as it is, you can see that 
the opposite is true of them and that they are entirely 
different from one another. For the one [what is dear 
to the gods] is lovable because it is loved: the other 
[holiness] is loved because it is lovable. And apparently, 
Euthyphro, when asked to define the holy, you do not 
wish to explain its true nature but merely mention 
an accident or attribute belonging to it, namely that 
B it is loved by all the gods: but what it is, you have 
not yet told us. If it so please you, then, do not with¬ 
hold it from me, but begin again and tell me just what 
this holiness is, regardless of whether it be loved by the 
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gods or of any other ailributc—we need not quarrel 
about that. But do your best to tell me what is holiness 
and what is unholiness. 

LUTHYPHRO. Well, Socratcs, I do not know how to 
explain to you what I think. Somehow or other 
whatever we put forward goes round in ciiclcs and 
refuses to stay where we put it. 

SOCRATES. Your definitions, Euthyphro, resemble the 
works of my ancestor Daedalus. And if I uttered 
them and pul them forth, you would probably laugh 
at me and say that owing to that family connexion 
my works of art in discourse run away and will not 
remain where they are placed. But, as it is, the 
delinitions were proposed by you, and so some other 
jest is needed: for you yourself realise that they will 
not stand still. 

EUTHYPHRO. In my opinion the same jest applies pretty 
well; for if the statements circle around and will not 
remain still, I am not the one who put this motion 
into them, but to my thinking it is you, you Daedalus; 
since, so far as I am concerned, they would have held 
their ground. 

iOCRATES. Apparently then, my friend, I am a more 
skilful artist than my w'orthy ancestor, to the extent 
that he made only his own statues move, whereas, it 
seems, I can make those of others move as w ell as my 
own. And the most charming thing about my craft 
is that I am skilful in my own despite. I would rather 
our statements remained firmly fixed than possess 
the wealth of Tantalus as well as the skill of Daedalus. 
But enough of this. Now, since you seem to be a spoilt 
creature, I will to the best of my ability help you to 
instruct me about the holy. And do not give in too 
early. Just consider whether you do not think that 
all holiness is right. 
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EUTHYPHRO. It is. 

SOCRATES. Then is everything that is right also holy? 

12 A Or is all that is holy right, but not all that is right holy, 
but part of it holy, part something else ? 

EUTHYPHRO. I cannot follow what you are saying, 
Socrates. 

SOCRATES. And yet you are as superior to me in youth as 
you are in wisdom. But, as I say, your wealth of 
wisdom has spoilt you. Come, make a valiant effort, 
my good friend: it is not difficult to understand what I 
mean. I am saying the opposite of what the poet 
said when he wrote: ‘ Even he who originated all this 
will not revile Zeus who wrought it: for where there is 
8 fear, there is also shame Now I do not agree with 
this poet. Shall I tell you why? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. I do not think it is true that ‘ where there is fear, 
there is also shame *: for many who fear sickness and 
poverty and other such things seem to me to suffer 
fear but in no way to feel shame about what they fear. 
Do you not agree? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. But where shame is, there fear is also: for 
surely no one who feels reverence or shame about any¬ 
thing does not at the same time dread and fear a repute 
c for baseness. 

EUTHYPHRO. No, he does fear. 

SOCRATES. It is not right then to say ‘ where there is fear, 
there is shame ’: where there is shame there is fear 
also: but there is not in every case shame where there 
is fear: for fear has a wider application than shame, 
shame being but a part of fear, just as the odd is a part 

^ The reading and ihe meaning of the first line of the quotation is 

uncertain : but it is the last sentence only that is important to the 

arj^ument. 
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of number: so that where there is number, there is not 
necessarily the odd: but where the odd is, there also is 
number. You follow me now, I suppose. 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Well, this is the kind of thing I meant when I 
asked whether there is holiness wherever the right is; D 
or whether, while there is always right where there is 
holiness, there is not everywhere holiness where there 
is right: since the holy is part of the right. Are we 
to accept this or do you think otherwise? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, I acccpt it, for 1 think your statement 
is correct. 

SOCRATES. Then consider the next point. If holiness is a 
part of the right, we must apparently determine what 
part it is. Now if you had asked me one of the questions 
just mentioned, for instance, what part of number is the 
even and what kind of number, I should have defined 
it as represented by a triangle with two equal, not all 
unequal, sides. Do you not agree 

EUTHYPHRO. I do. 

SOCRATES. Try then in the same ^\•ay to explain to me E 
what part of the right is holiness: then I can tell 
Meletus to cease wronging me by his prosecution for 
impiety, since I have satisfactorily learnt from you 
what is pious and holy and the reverse. 

EUTHYPHRO. Picty and holiness in my opinion, Socrates, 
are that part of the right which is concerned with 
attention to the gods: and the remaining part of the 
right has to do with care for men. 

SOCRATES. An excellent statement too, Euthyphro: but 
there is one trifling thing I still lack: I do not yet 13 a 
understand of what ‘ attention * you are speaking. 

* The Greek says: * A number which is not scalene, but isoscclM ’. 

Greek arithmetic was to a great extent geometrical. The translation 

preserves something of the unusual character of the definition. 
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You cannot, I imagine, mean the same kind of attention 
to the gods as we bestow elsewhere: for that is the term 
we use, is it not? We say, for example, that not every 
man but only the trainer of horses knows how to attend 
to liorses, do we not ? 

EurnYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. For tlie art of horsemanship attends to 
horses ? 

EUTHYPHRO. YcS. 

SOCRATES. And not everybody knows how to tend dogs, 
but only the huntsman? 

EUTHYPHRO. That is so. 

SOCRATES. For the huntsman’s art attends to dogs? 

B EUTHYPHRO. YcS. 

SOCRATES. And the herdsman’s art attends to cattle? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And holiness and piety pay attention to the 
gods, Euthyphro: is that what you say? 

EUTHYPHRO. I do. 

SOCRATES. Now docs not every form of attention achieve 
the same purpose ? What I mean to say is, that it exists 
for some benefit and advantage to the object tended: 
you see, for example, that horses when tended by the 
horseman’s art are profited and improved. Do you 
not think so? 

EUTHYPHRO. I do. 

SOCRATES. And so too, I suppose, with dogs tended by the 
c huntsman’s art, and cattle by the herdsman’s, and 
everything else: or do you believe that attentive care 
is for the harm of the object tended? 

EUTHYPHRO. No, indeed, I do not. 

SOCRATES. But for its benefit? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

SOCRATES. Then holiness also, being attention bestowed 
on the gods, benefits and improves them ? And you 
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would agree that, when you perform a holy action, 
you are making one of the gods better? 

EUTHYPHRO. No indeed, not I. 

SOCRATES. I too do not think that is your meaning. Far 
from it. And that is the reason why I asked what you r 

meant by attention to the gods, because I did not 
believe you meant this. 

EUTHYPHRO. You are right too, Socrates: that is not the 
kind of attention I mean. 

SOCRATES. Well then: what kind of attention to the gods 
would holiness be? 

EUTHYPHRO. That which slaves, Socrates, render to their 
masters. 

SOCRATES. I undentand: it would apparently be a kind 
of service to the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Now could you tell me what result the art 
that sei-ves a doctor is instrumental in producing? 

Do you not think it is health? 

EUTHYPHRO. I do. 

SOCRATES. What of the art which serves a shipwright? E 
What results docs it minister to produce? 

EUTHYPHRO. Obviously, Socrates, a ship. 

SOCRATES. And the builder’s art, I suppose, a house? 

EUTHYPHRO. YeS. 

SOCRATES. Tell me then, my good friend, what result is the 
art that serves the gods instrumental in producing? 

For it is obvious that you know, since you claim to know 
best of all men about things divine. 

EUTHYPHRO. And my claim is true, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then tell me, in heaven’s name, what is this 
splendid result w'hich the gods achieve by using our 
services ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Many fine things, Socrates. 
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14 A SOCRATES. So do generals, my friend: none the less you 
could easily name the sum and substance of them, 
which is victory in war, is it not? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of COUrSC. 

SOCRATES. And farmers too, I think, produce many fine 
things: but the sum and substance of their production 
is food from the soil. 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. What then of the many fine results achieved 
by the gods? What is the main result of their 
accomplishment ? 

EUTHYPHRO. I told you, Socratcs, a little while ago that 
B it is a considerable task to learn the truth about all 
this in detail. But this I can say in broad outline. If 
a man knows how to say and to do what is acceptable 
to the gods, by prayer and sacrifice, that is holiness. And 
such conduct brings with it safety to both private 
households and commonwealths: but the opposite to 
what is acceptable is impiety, which brings utter ruin 
and destruction. 

SOCRATES. You could havc given me the sum and sub¬ 
stance of your reply to my question far more briefly, 
Euthyphro, if you had wished: but you are not eager 
c to instruct me, and that is evident. For just now, when 
you were on the point of answering me, you turned 
aside, though if you had answered, I should by now 
have learnt clearly enough from you the nature of 
holiness. But as it is, since the lover must follow the 
object of his love ^ wherever he leads the way, what do 
you now mean by holiness and the holy? Is it not 
in your view a science of prayer and sacrifice? 

EUTHYPHRO. It is. 

’Socrates has already referred to Euthyphro as ‘spoUt ’ (he): and 

he now compares him to a capricious and spoilt beauty and himsell 

to the enslaved lover. 
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SOCRATES. And sacrifice is giving to the gods, and prayer 
asking of them? 

EUTHYPHRO. Ycs indeed, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then according to this statement holiness will 
be a science of petition and gifts to the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. You grasp my meaning admirably, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Because I am anxious, my friend, to possess 
your wisdom; and I pay it all attention, so that not a 
word you utter will fall spent to the ground. But 
tell me, what is this serv'ice to the gods? You say 
it is to ask of them and to give to them? 

EUTHYPHRO. I do. 

SOCRATES. And the right way to ask of them would be to 
ask what we need ? 

EUTHYPHRO. Of course. 

SOCRATES. And the right way to give would be to give 
them in return what they need from us. For surely it 
would not be very scientific to give to anybody presents 
which he does not need. 

EUTHYPHRO. You are quite right, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then holiness will prove to be an art of mutual 
traffic ^ beUveen gods and men. 

EUTHYPHRO. Call it trafficking, if that is the name you 
prefer to give it. 

SOCRATES. I do not prefer it, unless it happens to be true. 
But tell me, what benefit do the gods derive from the 
gifts they receive from us? What they themselves^give 
US is plain to everybody: there is not a blessing which is 
not their gift to us. But how do they profit by what 
they receive from us? Have we so much the advantage 
over them in this trafficking that, while we receive all 
good gifts from them, they gain nothing from us? 

‘ Compare the reduclio ad absurdum in Republic, 334A5 The just 

man then is a kind of thief*. 
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EUTHYPHRO. But do you really imagine, Socrates, that the 
gods benefit by our gifts to them? 

SOCRATES. Then just what are these gifts of ours to the 
gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. What else do you think but respect and 
honour and, as I said just now, what is agreeable to 
them? 

B SOCRATES. Holiness, then, Euthyphro, is agreeable, but not 
profitable or dear to the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. Indeed, I think it is dear above all things 
to them. 

SOCRATES. Once again then holiness, it appears, is what is 
dear to the gods. 

EUTHYPHRO. Most certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then if you say this, can you wonder that your 
words do not stay fi.xed but are on the move; and will 
you blame me as the Daedalus who makes them walk, 
when you yourself are much more skilful than Daedalus, 
and make them travel round in a circle? Do you 
not realise that our definition has made a circuit and 
come round to the same place? For you must re- 
c member that previously we discovered that holiness and 
what is dear to the gods are not the same but different: 
or do you not remember? 

EUTHYPHRO. I do. 

SOCRATES. But do you not see that you arc saying that what 
the gods love is holy? And is not this just the same as 
what is dear to the gods? 

EUTHYPHRO. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then either we were wrong in our previous 
agreement or, if it was right, we are wrong now. 

EUTHYPHRO. It scems so. 

SOCRATES. Let us consider then once more from the 
beginning what is the meaning of holiness: for I shall 
not willingly desert my post before I have discovered 
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it. Do not disdain me but put your whole mind to it D 

and now at last reveal to me the truth. For if any man 
knows it, you do; and I must hold fast to you as if you 
were Proteus,^ until you disclose it. If you had not fully 
known what holiness and unholiness are, you would 
never have ventured on behalf of a mere hireling to 
prosecute your aged father for murder. You would 
have feared the risk of angering the gods in case you 
were acting wrongly, and you would have been 
ashamed before your fellow-men. But now I am sure 
you are confident that you know what is holy and wliat E 
is not. So tell me, my good Euthyphro, and do not 
withhold from me what you think it is. 

EUTHYPHRO. Some other time, Socrates: for now I am in 
a hurry and it is time for me to be off elsewhere. 

SOCRATES. What a thing to do, my friend! You leave 
me after dashing the fine hope I had of learning from 
you what is holy and not, and ridding myself of 
Melctus’ prosecution by pointing out to him that I have 

learnt wisdom about things divine from Euthyphro, that i6 A 

I am no longer in my ignorance making reckless 
judgments or innovations in these matters, and that 
I shall lead a better life in the future. 

* The sca-god, who assumed many shapes in order to escape capture. 

Compare Homer, Odjsi^ iv, 455“45^‘ 
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SOCRATES. What impression, men of Athens, my accusers 17 a 
have made upon you, I know not: but as for me, they 
almost made me forget who I am, so pei-suasively did 
they speak. And yet there is practically no word of truth 
in what they have said. But I was particularly as¬ 
tonished at one of their many falsehoods—their state¬ 
ment tliat I am a clever speaker and that you must 
beware of being deceived by me. For what seemed to 
me the most brazen thing about tliem is this, that they b 
are not ashamed at the prospect of being confuted at 
once in actual fact, when I prove myself to be in no way 
a clever speaker—unless, to be sure, they mean by a 
clever speaker one who tells the truth: if that is what 
they mean, I should agree that I am an orator on a very 
difierent level from them. My accusers, then, as I 
state, have said little or nothing that is true: but you 
shall hear from me the whole truth—not, gentlemen, 
speeches decked out like theirs with words and phrases 
and finely arranged, but words uttered as they occur c 
to me in the language of every day—for I am confident 
in the justice of my pica—and let none of you expect 
otherwise. For surely it would ill become me at my 

* The speech aUributed by Plato to Socrates, when he spoke in his 
own defence on a charge of impiety (see Euthyphro 2A-3A). The 
speeches for the prosecution were made by Meleius, an obscure poet, 

Lycon, a still more obscure orator, and Anytus, a prominent politician. 

Anytus was apparently content to remain more or 1 ^ in the back¬ 
ground because a direct attack on the political opinions of Socrates 
was impossible in view of a political amnesty proclaimed after the 
restoration of the Athenian democracy in 403 b.c. The real 
of the accusers had therefore to be disguised, and Socrates is impeached 
for offences against religion. Anytus appears in Plato s Mew (90-100). 

The jury panel consisted of 500 or 501 members. 
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age to appear before you telling stories, like a boy. 
There is indeed one thing, gentlemen, which I most 
earnestly beg and entreat of you: if you hear me making 
my defence in the language that I regularly employ at 
the counters in the market place, where many of you 
ha\'e heard me, and elsewhere, not to be surprised nor 
D to interrupt me on that account. For the truth is that 
this is the first time I have appeared before a court, 
though I am seventy years old. I am therefore 
literally a stranger to the language of the courts. Then 
just as, if I had really been a stranger, you would 
assuredly pardon me for speaking in the dialect and 
18 A the fashion of my motherland, so too now I ask this of 

you, a fair request, in my opinion: to ignore my manner 
of speech—it may be bad, it may be good—and to give 
this one thing your whole attention and consideration, 
whether or not my plea is just. For that is the virtue of 
a judge, as an orator’s virtue is to speak the truth. 

First of all then it is right for me to defend myself, 
gentlemen, against the first false charge levelled against 
me and my earlier accusers, and then against the later 
charges and the present accusers. For many have come 
B fonvard to accuse me before you, long ago too, in fact 
for many years already, without uttering a word of truth: 
and these I fear more than Anytus and hds friends, though 
they too are formidable. But more formidable still 
are those who took most of you in hand from your child¬ 
hood and convinced you by their accusations against me, 
though they were no more true than the present charges, 
saying that there is one Socrates, a wise man who specu¬ 
lates upon things on high and has investigated all things 
beneath the earth, and who makes the weaker argument 
c the stronger. These men, who have deluged me with this 
flood of false statement, are my dangerous accusers: for 
those who give ear to them believe that men engaged in 
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sucli pursuits do not worship the gods either. And then 
tliese accusci-s are many in number and iiave long been 
attacking me; and further they spoke to you when you 
were of an age most likely to believe them, being some of 
you children or in your teens: and so tltey literally con¬ 
victed me by default, tliere being none to defend me. 

And the most unreasonable thing of all is that I am not 
c\cn in a position to know and mention their names, 
except in the case of the comic poets. But all who sought d 
to convince you i)y misrepresentation and malice—some 
too pei-suading others because they themselves were 
convinced—all these, 1 say, are my most baffling 
accusers: for it is not even possible to call any of them 
into court or cross-examine tliem, but I must simply fight 
with shadows, as it were, in making my defence, and 
cross-question with none to answer. You too must 
allow then, as I say, that I have had two classes of 
accusers, the one group whom you have just heard, the 
other those earlier attackers of whom I am now talking: 
and consider that I must first defend myself against the e 
latter: for you heard them attacking me first, and attack¬ 
ing u'ith much more vigour than these later enemies. 

Well then, I must offer my defence, gentlemen, and 
must attempt in the short time at my disposal to eradi- 19 a 
cate from your minds a prejudice you took many years to 
acquire. Now I could wish that this might be achieved, if 
so it be better both for you and for me, and that I might 
meet with some success in my defence: but I think it is a 
difficult task, and I am pretty well aware of its nature. 
However, let this follow the course that is pleasing to 
God: I must obey the law and make my defence. 

Let us go back, then, to the beginning and consider 
what the charge is that gave rise to tliis prejudice against I 
ine—a prejudice upon which Melelus relied, T suppose, 
when he brought this indictment against me. What was 
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said tlicn by those who aroused this prejudice, to create 
it? I must read their sworn statement, as it were, just as 
if they were accusing me in court. ‘ Socrates is a busy¬ 
body and is guilty of investigating things beneath the 
earth and in the sky above, and of making the weaker 
argument the stronger, and of teaching others these same 
things.’ It runs somewhat like that. You yourselves saw 
these things in that comedy of Aristophanes,^ a certain 
Socrates swinging about, claiming to tread the air and 
talking a deal of other nonsense about matters of which I 
know nothing either more or less. And I speak not \vith 
any disrespect for such knowledge, if anyone is wise in 
these matters—may Meletus never indict me often 
enough to induce me to do that—but in fact, gentlemen, 
I have no concern whatever with such things. And once 
again I produce the majority of you yourselves as 
witnesses and enticat you to instruct and inform each 
other, as many of you as have ever heard me conversing 
<—and there are many such here present—tell each other, 
then, whether any one of you has ever heard me talking 
either briefly or at length upon such subjects: and from 
this you will learn that the other stories told about me by 
most people are equally groundless. 

However, none of these things is true; and if you 
have heard from any source that I undertake to educate 
men and exact money for it, that also is untrue. Though 
as a matter of fact it does seem to me a fine thing if any¬ 
one could pcssess the gift of educating men, as is done 
by Gorgias of Leontini, Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias of 
Elis.^ For, gentlemen, each one of them is able to visit 
any city and win over the young men, who are at liberty 
to associate free of charge with any fellow-citizens they 

* The Clouds. 

‘Three of llie most famous Sophists of the Fifth Century. There are 
Platonic dialogues named after Hippias and Gorgias. 
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choose—these young men, I say, they can persuade 20 a 
to abandon such associations and to associate with them 
instead, and to pay them a fee and feel grateful to them 
as well. For that matter, there is another wise man, 
from Paros, who, I discovered, is now in town. I 
happened to encounter a man who has paid to the 
Sophists more money that all others put together, 
Callias, the son of Hipponicus: and so I asked him— 
he has two sons—‘ Callias I said, * if your two sons had 
been colts or calves, we should have been able to hire an 
overseer who would have made them perfect in the B 
appropriate kind of excellence; and this would have 
been one of the groom or farmer class. But as it is, since 
they are human beings, whom have you in mind to lake 
as their overseer ? Who is expert in the form of excellence 
proper to a man and a citizen ? I expect that as a father 
you have considered the matter. Is there anyone ’, I 
said,‘or not’? ‘Certainly’, he replied. ‘Who’, said I, 

‘ and whence, and what his fee? ’ * Evenus ’, he said, 

‘ Socrates, from Paros, five minae And I thought 
Evenus a fortunate man if hereally should possess this art 
and actually teaches it so reasonably. At least I should t 
give m>'self airs and feel most superior, if I possessed 
such knowledge. But I do not possess it, gentlemen. 

Now perhaps some of you may rejoin: * But, Socrates, 
what is this occupation of yours? Whence have these 
prejudices arisen against you ? You must surely have 
been doing something more unusual than most men for 
all this gossip and talk to have arisen: you must have 

* A mina (100 drachms) is a sum of money, not a coin, and is con¬ 
ventionally regarded as equivalent to about or $20 (pre-war rate). 

But its real value can be determined only by the purchasing power of 
money in those days. Burnet remarks that i mina was the fair ransom 
price of a prisoner of war. Plato {Gorgias 511) speaks of a ship-captain 
carrying a man, his family, and property, from Egypt to Atheus 
for 2 drachnu at most I 
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been acting clifTcrently from others. Icll us what it is, 
D tlicn, that we may not jump to conclusions about you . 
1 hat seems to me a reas(-nable pica, and I will attempt 
to show you what it is that is responsible for this reputa¬ 
tion and this prejudice. Listen then: and perhaps some 
of you will think I am not serious: but be well assured, I 
will tell you the whole truth. Gentlemen, I have ac¬ 
quired this reputation of mine through nothing else but 
a kind of wisdom. What kind of wisdom, you will say. 
The wisdom which is perhaps attainable by a man: in 
reality apparently this wisdom is mine. But those of 
E whom I spoke just now must probably be endowed with 
a superhuman wisdom, or I know not what to call it: 
for I ha\ e no such knowledge, but whoever says that I 
have is lying and seeking to slander me. Now do not 
interrupt me, gentlemen, even if you tliink me guilty of 
boasting: for the words I am about to speak are not 
mine, but I shall refer them to a speaker in whom you 
may place all confidence. Of my wisdom—if indeed it 
be wisdom, and such as it is—I will produce as witness 
21 A the god at Delphi. You know Chacrepho, I am sure. 
He was my comrade from his youth, and he was a 
partisan of your democracy and shared its exile ^ 
and returned with it. And you know what manner of 
man he was, how impetuous in all that he undertook. 
Now once he went to Delphi and ventured to put this 
question to the oracle—and once more I ask you, 
gentlemen, not to interrupt: he actually asked if there 
was any man wiser than I: and the Pythian priestess 
replied tliere was none. For the truth of this his brother 
will vouch, since Chaerepho himself is dead. 

B And now consider why I tell you this: for I am about 

* After the defeat and surrender of Athens in 404, when the olig¬ 
archical government of the so-called Thirty Tyrants was established. 
See 32C-E. 
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to explain whence this prejudice against me arose. 

\\’hen I heard the story, I began to ponder: ‘ Wliat does 
the god moan, and what is this riddle of his? 1 am con¬ 
scious tliat I have no knowledge of whate\ er degree. 

Wiiat does lie mean, then, by saying I am the wisest? 

For surely he is not uttering a falsehood: that is not 
permissible for him And for a long time I was at a 
loss as to his meaning: and then witli the utmost re¬ 
luctance I set out to investigate in the manner I now 
describe. I went to a man with a reputation for Nvisdom, 
thinking that there, if anywhere, I miglit prove the re¬ 
sponse mistaken and say to the oracle: ‘ This man is c 

wiser than I, but you said I was the \visest of men In 
my examination of him (and I need not mention him by 
name, but it was a politician with whom I had this 
experience) ^ and in my conversation with him, I dis¬ 
covered that he was considered to be ^\■ise by many 
people, and above all by liimself, but was not. And then 
I endeavoured to prove to him that he thought himself 
wise, but that he was not. The result was that I made an 
enemy of him and of many wlio were present. But as I D 
departed, I reflected to myself: ‘ I am at least tviser than 
he is: for in all probability neither of us knows anything 
good, but he fancies that he does, though he does not, 
whereas I, even as I have no knowledge, do not think 
that I have. Apparently then I am his superior in wis¬ 
dom to this small extent at least, iliai what I know not 
I do not imagine that I know ’. I went next to another 
man, one reputed to be even wiser than he, and I formed 
the same impression; and there too I made enemies of e 
him and many othei-s. 

After this I ^vent around to one after another, per¬ 
ceiving with grief and anxiety that I was making enemies, 

* Was this Anytus ? One can imagine a roguish glance at him from 
Socrates^ as he made this statement. 
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but none the less I thought it necessary to consider the 
god’s mission of the utmost moment. And so in searcliing 
out the oracle’s meaning on^vard I must go to all who 
enjoyed a name for knowledge. And, by the dog,^ 
22 A gentlemen, this is what actually happened—for I must 
tell you the truth: those whose reputation stood highest 
seemed to me almost the most deficient, as I investigated 
at the god’s bidding: and others, of inferior repute, 
seemed to be their superiors in good sense. I must needs 
describe to you my wanderings, as of one engaged in the 
labours of Hercules, only to prove after all that the oracle 
was irrefutable. For after the politicians I approached 
B the poets, tragic, dithyrambic, and otliers, intending 
there to prove on the spot my inferiority in knowledge. 
I took up then those of their poems which seemed to me 
to have cost them most trouble, and asked them what 
they meant, hoping at the same time to receive some in¬ 
struction from them. Now I am ashamed, gentlemen, 
to tell you the truth: but nevertheless it must out. 
Practically all present could have given a better account 
of what the poets had written than the poets tliemselves. 
And so w'itli the poets too in their turn I quickly dis- 
c covered that it was not through ^visdom that they com¬ 
posed their works, but by a natural endowment and 
inspiration, like prophets and givers of oracles: for these 
say many fine things but understand nothing of what 
they say. Such seemed also to be the plight of the poets; 
and at the same time I perceived that on account of 
their poetry they thought they were the wisest of men in 
other fields, in which they were not. And so I left them 
also, thinking that I was their superior in the same way, 
in which I surpassed the politicians. 

Finally then I approached the craftsmen: for I was 


* A common oath with Socrates, as innocent as ‘ golly * gosh * 
*darn’, etc. today. 
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aware that I knew practically nothing, but that I should d 
find them po.ssessed of much fine knowledge. And 
herein I was not disappointed: they knew much that I 
did not, and in this respect were my superiors in wisdom. 

But, gentlemen, our worthy craftsmen, it seemed to me, 
made the same error as the poets. Each one, because of 
his excellent cralisinanship, claimed to be wisest in other 
matters of die utmost moment, and this jiresumption 
threw their \visdom into the shade. So I asked m) sclf E 
on the oracle’s behalf whether I would prefer to be as 
I am, nciiJier wise with their wisdom nor ignorant with 
their ignorance, or to possess both these qualities of 
theirs. And I made reply to myself and to the oracle 
that it was to my advantage to remain as 1 am. 

As a result of this investigation, gentlemen, I have 
incurred many enmities of the most bitter and grievous 23 a 
kind, and from them many slanders have arisen, and I 
am called by the name of ‘ wise ’. For tliose who are 
present on each occasion think that I am wise in any 
matters in which I confute others. Wliereas, gentlemen, 
in actual truth it seems to me that the god only is wise 
and that in tliis oracle he says that human wisdom is of 
little or no worth. And apparently he speaks of Socrates 
here and takes me as an example by using my name, just b 
as if he sliould say: ‘ that man among human beings is 
most wise wiio like Socrates has learnt that in reality his 
w'isdem is nothing w’ortli ’. So that is why I go around 
even now searching and examining, at the god’s com¬ 
mand, any man, whether citizen or stranger, whom I 
think to be wise: and whenever he does not appear so to 
me, I come to the god’s assistance and point out that the 
man is not wise. And as a result of tliis activity I have no 
leisure to pay any attention ivorth speaking of eitlier to 
the city’s affairs or to my own, but am in the depths of c 
poverty owing to my sen.'ice to the god. 
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And further, the young men \vlio follow me uninvited 
—the sons of the wealtliy, who have most leisure—enjoy 
hearing people cross-exaniined, and they often of tlieir 
o\v'n accord imiiatc me and attempt to cross-examine 
others: and then I suppose they find a plentiful abun¬ 
dance of men who tliink they possess knowledge but 
know little or nothing. And consequently their victims 
are angry with me instead of whh themselves, and tliey 
D say that Socrates is a most pestilent fellow who corrupts 
the youth: and when asked by what action or teaching, 
they have nothing to say, for they do not know: but to 
avoid appearing at a loss, they utter the stock charges 
brought against all philosophers, about * things in the 
sky and beneath the earth ’ and ‘ not worshipping the 
gods ’ and ‘ making the weaker argument the stronger 
For, I suppose, tliey would not be willing to admit the 
truth, tliat they are detected pretending to knoivledge, 
when they know nothing. And so, I imagine, because 
E they are zealous and vehement and numerous and speak 
vigorously and convincingly about me, they have long 
filled your ears with their violent slandei*s. It is on tlie 
strength of this that Meletus and Anytus and Lycon have 
attacked me, Meletus the indignant champion of the 
poets, Anytus of the craftsmen and politicians, Lycon of 
24 A the orators: and so, as I remarked at the outset, I should 
be surprised if I could in so short a time rid you of a pre¬ 
judice which has grown so strong. There, gentlemen, 
you have the truth, and I speak to you without any con¬ 
cealments or suppressions great or small. And yet I am 
pretty well aware that it is by these ver>' methods that I 
make enemies: but tliis is proof that my words are true 
and that the prejudice and the causes of it are as I des- 
B cribe them. And whether you investigate the matter 
now or later, you will find that it is so. 

This should be sufficient defence before you against 
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tJie charges brought by my fii-st accusers. I sliall next 
attempt to offer my clefciuc against Mclelus, tliat irue 
man and patriot, as he styles himself, and the later ac¬ 
cusers. Once more then, as if they were a second group 
of assailants, let us take up their sworn statement in turn. 
It runs like this; ‘ Socrates it states, ‘ is guilty of cor¬ 
rupting the youth and of not woi-shipping the gods 
recognised by the city but following strange religious 
practices 

Such is the charge against me: and now let us 
examine each element in it. 

Meletus says that I am guilty ofcorrupting the young. 
But I say, gentlemen, that Meletus is the guilty man, 
because he jests on a serious matter and light-heartedly 
brings people to trial, pretending to be zealous and 
concerned ^ about matters which have never interested 
him in the least. And that this is so I shall now en¬ 
deavour to prove to you also. 

Come now, Meletus, tell me: do you not consider 
it of the utmost importance that our young men should 
be as good as possible? 

MELETUS. 1 do. 

S 0 CR.\TES. Come then and tell the court who it is that 
makes them better: for obviously you know, since you 
are so interested.^ You have, you say, discovered in 
me their corrupter and you bring me to court and 
accuse me: come then, tell these gentlemen who im¬ 
proves them and reveal his name . . . You see, 
Meletus, that you are tongue-tied and unable to tell. 
And yet do you not think this is disgraceful and 
sufficient evidence of exactly what I say, namely that 
you ha ve never felt the slightest concern ^ in the matter ? 

‘ Throughout this interrogation Socrates plays upon the name 

Meletus, connecting it with the Greek word meaning ‘ to care, to be 

concerned 
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But tell US, my good sir, who makes them better ? 

MEi-ETUS. The laws. 

E SOCRATES. That is not what I am asking, my worthy 
friend, but what man, who of course to begin ^vith 

must know the laws. 

MELETUS. These judges licre, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. What is that, Mcletus? Are they able to 
educate our youth and improve them? 

MELETUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. All of them, or can some do so and othei^s not? 

MELETUS. All of them. 

SOCRATES. That is good news indeed—an abundant crop 
A of benefactors. And what about the listeners (in 
court)? Do they improve the young or not? 

MELETUS. They also do. 

SOCRATES. And the councillors? 

MELETUS. The councillors too. 

SOCRATES. But, Meletus, do the members of the assembly 
corrupt the young? Or do they loo all improve them? 

MELETUS. They too. 

SOCRATES. Then all the Athenians, it seems, make them 
good except myself: and I alone corrupt them: is that 
what you mean? 

MELETUS. Most emphatically, I do. 

SOCRATES. It is a great misfortune you lay to my charge. 
And now answer this: do you hold that the same thing 
is true with horses, that but one man does them harm, 
B and all others improve them? Or, quite the contrar>’, 
that one man or very few can improve them, namely 
the trainers, but most people injure them if they have 
anything to do with them or use them? Is it not so, 
Mcletus, in the case of hoi-ses and of all other animals? 
Of course it is, whether you and Anytus accept or deny 
it: we should have abundant reason to be happy 
about our young men, if it is really true that one man 
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alone corrupts them, and all others do them good. 
However, Meletus, you prove conclusively that you 
have never given any thought to our youth, and clearly 
display your own indifference and lack of concern about 
the matters for wliich you prosecute me. 

But in heaven’s name, Meletus, answer this further 
question; is it better to live among good or evil 
citizens? Answer, my friend: for it is not a difficult 
question. Do not evil men do harm to those who at 
any time are their neighbours, and good men do good? 

MELETUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Is there any man who prefers to be harmed 
rather than benefited by his associates? Ans^\er, my 
good sir; for the law bids you answer. Is theie any¬ 
one who prefers to be banned? 

MELETUS. Certainly not. 

SOCRATES. And now, do you bring me to court for cor¬ 
rupting the young and making them worse men 
voluntarily or involuntarily? 

MELETUS. Voluntarily, I say. 

S0CR/\TES. Why, Meletus, are you at your age so much 
wiser than I at mine, as to have realised that evil men 
abvays do evil to those who are closest to them, and the 
good some good, whereas I am sunk in such a depth of 
ignorance as to be unaware that, if I make any of my 
associates a knave, I am likely to suffer some harrn froin 
him, and yet, according to you, I commit this evil 
intentionally? Oh, no, Meletus, you cannot convince 
me of that nor, I should think, convince any other man 
either. But either I do not corrupt the young or, 
if I do, it is unintentional: so that in either event you 
are lying. And if I corrupt them involuntarily, for such 26 
involuntary errors the law does not bid you bring me 
to court, but rather to take me in private and instruct 
and admonish me: for manifestly, if I am instructed, I 
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shall cease to do what in any case I am doing involun 
tarily. But you avoided my company and refused 
to instruct me, and you bring me here instead, where 
the law bids you bring those who need, not instruction, 
but punishment. 

However, gentlemen, what I was saying is now 
B quite evident, that Mcletus has never concerned 
himself to any degree whatever with tliese matters. 
Nevertheless, tell us, Meletus, in what way you say that 
I corrupt the young. Or is it evident, by the terms of 
the indictment you have brought against me, that it is 
by teaching them not to acknowledge the gods observ^ed 
by the city but to practise strange religious rites? 
Is it not by such teachings that you say I corrupt the 
youth ? 

MELETUS. Yes, most emphatically I do say so. 

SOCRATES. Then in the name of those very gods who 
are now under discussion, Meletus, explain this still 
more definitely to me and to the court. For I cannot 
c understand whether you say that I teach men to believe 
that certain gods exist, not those recognised by the city, 
but different gods (in which event I myself do 
believe in the existence of gods and am not an out-and- 
out atheist and am not guilty in that way) and your 
charge against me is that they are different; or whether 
you insist that I do not believe in gods at all and teach 
this atheism to others. 

MELETUS. That is what I mean, that you do not recognise 
gods at all. 

D SOCRATES. You Strange fellow, Mcletus, why do you 
say this? Do I not then believe, like other men, 
that the sun and moon arc gods? 

MELETUS. No indeed, judges, he does not: for he says 
that the sun is a stone and the moon earth. 

SOCRATES. Do you imagine, my dear Meletus, that you 
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are accusing Anaxagoras ? And do you so disdain these 
gentlemen and think them so illiterate as not to know 
that the books of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae arc full of 
these theories? And do the young men actually learn 
from me doctrines which they may purchase for a 
draclima at the most at the Orchestra ^ and then laugh 
Socrates to scorn if he claims them to be his own, espec¬ 
ially when they are so outlandish ? In heaven’s name, is 
that what you think of me? Do I not believe in any 
gods ? 

MELETUS. No indeed, in none whatever. 

SOCRATES. What you say is unconvincing, Meletus, even to 
yourself, I believe. It seems to me, gentlemen, that 
my opponent is thoroughly insolent and uncontrolled, 
and that he has laid this charge literally in a spirit of 
insolence and wantonness and youthful bravado. He 
is like a man tr>'ing an experiment by composing a 
riddle: ‘ Will Socrates, that paragon of wisdom, detect 27 
that I am trifling and contradicting myself, or shall I 
deceive him and all who hear me?’ Yes, he seems 
to be contradicting himself in the indictment, as though 
he should say: ‘ Socrates is guilty of not recognising 
gods, but of recognising gods Yet this is the behaviour 
of a trifler. 

And now consider along with me, gentlemen, what 
makes me think this is his meaning. Do you answer 
me, Meletus: and, as I entreated you at the outset, 
remember, gentlemen, not to interrupt if I converse 
in my usual fashion. 

Is there any man, Meletus, who believes in the 
existence of human affairs but not of human beings ? 
Let him answer, gentlemen, and not engage in one 
interruption after another. Is there anyone who 

• Probably a place near the market, where books might be purchased, 

not the orthesua of the theatre. 
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believes in horsemanship, but not in horses? or in flute¬ 
playing, but not in flautists? There is not, my good 
sir: if you refuse to answer, I will tell you and all others 
here. But this next question you must answer. Is there 
anybody who believes in things divine, but not in 

divine beings?^ 

MELETUS. There is not. 

SOCRATES. How obliging of you to answer though 
reluctantly and compelled by the court. You assert 
then that I acknowledge and teach belief in things 
divine, whether old or new: at any rate, by your ac¬ 
count, I recognise things divine, and to this you have 
sworn in your deposition. But if I recognise things 
divine, surely there is every necessity that I must 
recognise divine beings. Is it not so? I take it that 
you agree, since you do not answer. But do we not 
consider divine beings to be either gods or the children 
of gods? Yes or no? 

MELETUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. If I believe in divine beings, as you say, then, 
if these divine beings are a kind of gods, that would 
be the riddling jest of which I accuse you—your asser¬ 
tion that though I do not believe in the gods, yet once 
more I do believe in them, since I believe in divine 
beings. But if on the other hand tliese divine beings 
are the illegitimate offspring of gods, w'hether by 
n>Tnphs or by any other mothers whose children they 
are said to be—what man is there who would believe 
that the children of gods exist, but not gods ? It w’ould 
be just as ridiculous as if one believed that the offspring 
of horses and asses exist, namely mules, but not horses 

^ * Divine beings ’: there is no satisfactory English equivalent for the 
Greek word daimorus, which is used either generally, of deities, or 
specifically, of the offspring of a deity and a mortal, a demi-god. 
The English derivative * demons' will not suit the occasion. 
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and asses.' But beyond all doubt, Meletus, you lodged 
this indictment against me either as an experiment or 
because you were at a loss to discover any real guilt 
wherewith to charge me. There is no means whereby 
you can persuade anyone with the slightest intelligence 
that it is not to be expected of the same man that he will 
believe both in things divine and in what concerns the 
gods, and again that the same man will not believe in 

divinities and gods and heroes.^ 

Well, gentlemen, that I am not guilty of the offences 
charged by Meletus docs not, I tliink, need much proof, 
but ^\■hat I have said is sufficient. But you may be well 
assured of the truth of what I said before, that many 
have come to hale me bitterly. And this it is that will 
convict me, not Meletus nor Anytus, but the prejudice 
and malice of the many. 'Ihese things have already 
convicted many other good men, and are likely to do 
so again. There is no fear that it \\'iU end with me. 

Now, perhaps someone may say: ‘ Are you not 
ashamed, Socrates, of having engaged in an occupation 
which now exposes you to the danger of deatii? To 
him I could reply with justice: ‘ You are mistaken, my 
friend, if you think that a man of even the slightest 
merit ought to calculate risks of life and death, but 
ought not rather in every action to consider whether it 
is right or wrong, the act of a good man or an evil. For 
by your account all the demigods w'ho died at Troy 
would be slight, unmeritable men, the son of Thetis ^ 
included, who despised death in comparison with 
dishonour. For when in his thirst to slay Hector, his 

*Thc Greek word for mules means literally dcmi-asscs. The 
illustration Rains in point when demi-gods and dani-asses are compared 
in respect of parentage. 

2 This last terrific sentence, Burnet suggests, was pronounced at luU 
speed, and was intended to leave Meletus gasping. 

• Achilles: Homer, Iliad, xviii, 94 onward. 
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mother, a goddess, spoke to him in some such words as 
follow, I believe: “ My son, if you insist upon avenging 
the death of your friend Patroclus and killing Hector, 
you youi-self will die—for ”, said she, “ straightway 
after Hector’s death your fate is ready he made light 
of danger and death when he heard this, and fearing 
far more to live a coward and fail to avenge his friend, 
“ let me die at once ”, he said, “ when once I have 
punished the guilty, that I may not remain to be 
laughed to scorn, ‘ a mere burden on the earth beside 
the curved ships’ ” Do you think that he took any 

account of death and danger? 

The truth is, gentlemen, that wherever a man posts 
himself, because he thinks it best, or is posted by his 
commander, there, in my opinion, he ought to remain 
and face the danger, taking no account of death or of 
anything else, except disgrace. When the oflficers 
whom you chose to command me, gentlemen, set me 
at my post at Potidaea and Amphipolis and Delium,^ 
I remained at my station like anyone else and faced 
the risk of death: it would be strange behaviour if 
through fear of death or of any other fate I were to leave 
my post, when the god, as I thought and understood, 
assigned me my duty—to live the life of a philosopher 
examining myself and others. Yes, that would be 
strange, and then I might in very truth rightly be 
brought to trial for not believing in the existence of 
the gods and disobeying the oracle and fearing death 
and thinking myself wise \vhen I am not. For to fear 
death, gentlemen, is nothing else but to think oneself 
wise when one is not: it is to fancy that we know what 
we know not. No one knows ^^•hethe^ death may not 
be the greatest of all blessings to man, but men fear 

* For the courage of Socrates in battle see Plato, Laches^ i8ib, 
Sy^nposiupiy 2I9E-22IA* 
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it as if they knew well that it was the greatest of evils. 
And yet surely this is ignorance of the most reprehensible 
kind—tliat of thinking one knows what one does not. 
As for me, here too perhaps I differ from the majority 
of men to this extent, and if I should claim in any 
respect to be wiser than any other man, it would be in 
this, that as I have no definite knowledge about the 
other world, so too I do not think that I know; but 
I do know that it is shameful and evil to do injury 
and to disobey one’s betters, whether god or man. In 
preference then to those evils which I recognise as such, 
I shall never fear or avoid what for all I know may be 
good. And so, even if you acquit me now' and pay no 
lieed to Anytus, who says that either I should never 
have been brought to trial at all or, since I have, it is 
impossible to avoid putting me to death, insisting that 
if I should now' escape, your sons will all be utterly 
ruined by practising the teachings of Socrates—if you 
should say in answer to this: ‘ Socrates, we will not 
be persuaded by Anytus this time, we w'ill acquit you, 
but only on condition that you no longer spend your 
time in these investigations nor pursue philosophy: 
if you are caught continuing such practices, you shall 
die ’—if then as I said, you \vould release me on those 
terms, I should say to you: ‘ Men of Athens, I love and 
esteem you, but I will obey the god rather than you; 
and as long as I breathe and have the po^ver, I shall 
never abandon philosophy nor cease to admonish you 
and reveal the truth to any one of you I may meet from 
time to time, saying in my w’onted fashion: “ My good 
friend, you are a citizen of Athens, a great city and 
highly renowned for its power and w'isdom: are you 
not ashamed then of seeking to acquire as much money 
as you can, and reputation and honour, but caring 
nothing and taking no thought for wisdom and truth 
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and the perfection of your soul? * And if anyone of 
you should dispute tliis and say tliat he docs cate, I 
shall not at once release liim and go my way, but I 
shall question him and examine and con\ict him : 
and if I make up my mind that he does not possess good¬ 
ness but merely claims to, I shall reproach him for 
making ligiit of the most important things and treasuring 
wliat is of lesser value. This I shall do for the benefit 
of both young and old, ^\•homsocvc^ I encounter, both 
citizen and stranger ; but more especially for you 
citizens, inasmuch as you are closer akin to me. For 
I assure you, this is the god’s bidding: and I consider 
that the city has enjoyed no greater boon than my 
service to the god. For I go around engaged in the 
one activity of persuading you, young and old alike, 
not to care first and foremost for your bodies or for 
wealth, but rather for the improvement of your souls, 
saying: ‘ goodness does not come from money, but it is 
goodness that makes money and all other things in 
public or in private good for men If then by such 
discourses I corrupt the young, it must be harmful: but 
if anyone accuses me of saying anything else than this, 
he talks nonsense. ‘ Now then, gentlemen ’, I shall 
say, ‘ you may believe Anytus or not, you may acquit 
me or not: but I will not behave otherwise, even if I 
have to die many a death.’ 

Do not interrupt, gentlemen, but abide by my 
request not to interrupt but to listen: for I believe you 
will profit by listening. I am about to say something 
else at which you will perhaps exclaim aloud : but do 
not by any means do that. You may be assured that 

* The most obvious and generally accepted rendering of the Greek is: 
' It is from tjoodncss that money comes and all other good things, etc.’ 
The rendering adopted here, based upon Burnet*s note, is at least more 
consistent with the Socratic point of view. 
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if you put to death such a man as I describe myself to 
be, you will do yourselves more harm than me. Meleius 
and Anytus will do me no harm—that would be im¬ 
possible. For it is not permitted, I believe, for a better d 
man to be harmed by a worse. He might be killed or 
exiled or disfranchised: and Meletus and others per¬ 
haps consider these things to be great evils. But I 
do not; it is a far greater evil, in my opinion, to do what 
Meletus is now doing, endeavouring unjustly to put a 
man to death. Now therefore, gentlemen, I am not 
making this defence on my own behalf, as you might 
suppose. Far from it. It is on your behalf, that you 
may make no error about the god’s gift to you by 
condemning me. For if you put me to death, you e 
will not easily find such another, one who, ridiculous as 
it may sound, has literally been attached by the god 
to the city as though to a horse that is thoroughbred 
and large but owing to its very size somewhat sluggish 
and constantly needs to be awakened by a gadfly. 

That is the guise, I think, in which the god has attached 
me to the city—a kind of creature that never ceases to 
awaken you and persuade and reproach you, besetting 31 
you one and all the whole day long from every quarter. 

You will not readily find such another, gentlemen, but 
if you will take my advice, you ^vill spare me. But 
perhaps in your vexation, like sleepy people suddenly 
awakened, you will thoughtlessly kill me with a single 
blow, as Anytus suggests, and then pass the rest of your 
lives in slumber, unless the god in his care for you should 
send you another such visitant. But that I am actually 
a kind of gift from the god to the city you may realise 
from this fact: it does not look like mere human be- b 
haviour that I should have ignored all my own affairs 
and put up with their neglect for so many years now, 
ever engaging in your interests, approaching each one 
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of you singly as though I were a father or cider brother 
and persuading you to care for goodness. And if I 
reaped any profit from this conduct or received a 
fee for my exhortations, it would be explicable. But 
as it is >'ou can see for yourselves that my accusers, 
shameless though they have been in every other respect, 
have not had the effrontery to produce witnesses and 
c assert that I ever e.xacted or asked payment from any 
man. For I think that my poverty is sufficient evidence 
that I am telling the truth. 

Now perhaps it may seem strange that I go around 
giving my advice in private and busy myself with the 
concerns of others, but that I do not venture to appear 
before your assembly and give advice to the state. 
The reason for this is something you have often heard 
me speak about and in many places—something super¬ 
natural and divine which visits me—the very thing, of 
D course, at which Melctus poked fun in lus indictment. 
This is something that began with me in childhood, 
a kind of voice ' which on each occasion when it comes 
to me deters me from what I am about to do, but never 
encourages me to action. This it is that opposes my 
engaging in politics, and a very good thing it is, in 
my opinion, that it does oppose. For you may be 
certain, gentlemen, that if I had long since attempted to 
enter public life, I should have perished long ago without 
E benefiting you or myself. And do not be angry with 
me if I speak frankly. There is no man who can save 
himself alive, if he genuinely opposes you or any other 
democracy and prevents many evil and lawless actions 
from taking place in the city: but it is essential tliat 
32 A the man who is really to fight the battle for justice, 
if he is to remain alive even for a short while, should 
act in a private, not a public station. 

‘ See Eulhyphrn, 33, Apology, 40A-B. 
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For this I will oft'cr you good evidence, not words, 
but what you respect more Ihglily, deeds. Listen to 
what happened to me; then you may realise that so 
far from yielding to any man whatever to do wrong 
through fear of death, I would even be ready to meet 
my death for not yielding. The proofs I shall offer 
are mere tiresome commonplaces of tlte law-courts, but 
none the less true. 

I have never held any office in the city, gentlemen, 
but once I was a member of the Council: and my tribe, 
Antiochis, happened to be presiding * when you passed 
your resolution to try in a body the ten generals who 
failed to recover the dead after the sea-battle—an 
illegal action on your part, as you all afterwards agreed.^ 
On that occasion I alone of the presiding committee 
opposed your taking any action contrary to the laws 
and voted against you. And though the orators were 
ready to impeach and arrest me, and though you 
clamoured and hounded them on, I thought it my 
duly to face the danger to the end on the side of law and 
justice rather than, through fear of imprisonment or 
death, to side with you in your unjust decree. 

This took place when the state was still a democracy. 
And when the oligarchy had gained power, the Thirty 
summoned me with four others ® to the rotunda and 

' The Council consisted of 500, 50 members from each of the ten 
tribes. Each group of 50 would act as a presiding committee for a 
period of five weeks. The Council would present resolutions to the 
popular Assembly. 

= After the battle of Arginusae (406 b.c.) a storm arose which 
prevented the rescue of the living and recovery of the dead. The 
Athenians in a wave of mass hysteria condemned and executed those 
of the ten generals who returned to the city. 

3 The so-called Thirty Tyrants, the oligarchical government set up 
in Athens by the Spartans after her defeat and collapse in 404 u c. 
It is interesting to note that one of the ‘four’ mentioned here was 
named Melctus; and he may have been Uic pre-sent prosecutor of 

Socrates. 
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ordered us to bring Leon of Salamis from his home to be 
put to death. They gave many such orders to otl\ers 
also, being anxious to secure as many accomplices as 
possible in their guilt. But then once more I proved 
D by action, not by word, that for death, if I may speak 
somew hat bluntly, I cared not a straw, but that my 
whole concern was that I should perform no wrongful 
or impious act. That government, for all its power, 
did not terrify me into doing anything wrong: but 
when ^\•e left the rotunda, the four departed to 
Salamis and brought Leon over, but I took my way 
home. And perhaps I might have met my death for 
this, had not that government soon been overthrown. 
E And there are many who will confirm the truth of 
this to you. 

Do you imagine that I could have survived for so 
many years if I had entered public life and had acted 
like a good man and true in aiding the cause of justice 
and, as is right, had considered this of paramount 
importance? Far from it, gentlemen: no other man 
would have either. But throughout my life, both in 
33 A any public action and in private, you will find that I 
have been immutably the same, one who never made 
any base submission to any man whatever, and I include 
those whom they slanderously describe as my disciples. 
I have never been any man’s teacher: but if anyone 
wished to hear me speaking and engaging in my mission, 
whether old or young, I grudged nobody: nor is it 
true that I converse when paid a fee but refuse to 
B othenvise; but I offer myself to rich and poor alike 
for questioning and if any wish to hear what I have 
to say in reply. And whether any of these men turn 
out good or not I cannot rightly be held accountable, 
since I never promised or gave any of them any 
instruction. And if anyone says that he has ever heard 
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or leai’iit from me in private anything that was not open 
to all others, I assure you tliat lie is not speaking the 

truth. 

But why do certain people enjoy spending much 
time with me? You have heard already, gentlemen, 

I have told you the whole truth. It is because theyenjoy 
hearing the cross-examination of those who think them¬ 
selves wise when they are not: and it really is diverting. 

But, as 1 tell you, this task has been enjoined upon me 
by the god in oracles and dreams and in every ^\ay 
in which a divine dispensation has ever enjoined upon 
any man any act whatever. That, gentlemen, is tlie 
truth, and it may easily be tested. If I have already 
corrupted some of our youth and am now corrupting 
others, then surely some of them, on recognising as they 
grow older that I had given them evil advice in tlieir 
youth, should have made their appearance in court to 
accuse and punish me: or if they themselves were 
unwilling, their kinsfolk, fathei-s, brothers, and other 
relatives, should now have remembered and punished 
it, if those near and dear to them had suffered any harm 
at my hands. In any case many of them I can see here 
in court, first of all Crito, who is of my own age and 
parish, the father of Critobulus yonder; and then 
Lysanias of Sphettus, \vhosc son Aeschines is present, and 
Antiphon of Cephisus also, the father of Epigencs; 
and others too, whose brothers spent their time in this 
manner, Nicostratus, son of Theozotides and brother 
of Theodotus—and Theodotus is dead and so could not 
dissuade him—and Paralus, son of Demodocus, w^hose 
brother was Theages: and yonder is Adeimantus, son 34 
of Ariston, whose brother is Plato here,^ and Aeanto- 
dorus, whose brother is Apollodorus yonder. And there 

^ Only here and once more in the Apology, and once in the Phaedo, 
does Plato mention his own name. 
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arc many others 1 could mention to you, some of whom 
Meletus ouglit to have brought fonvard to give evidence, 
preferably during his own speech; but if he forgot tlien, 
let him do so now—I will stand aside—and let him say if 
he has any such witness. But, quite on the contrar>-, 
you will find, gentlemen, many who are ready to help 
me, the corrupting influence, the man who harms their 
B relatives according to Meletus and Anytus. Itwould be 
reasonable of course to expect the victims of corruption 
themselves to help me: but those who are not corrupted, 
their kinsmen who are now older men—what other 
reason can they have for helping me than the true and 
just reason, that they know Meletus is lying and I am 
speaking the truth ? 

^Vell, gentlemen, this is pretty much what I have to 
ofTer in my defence, this and other similar evidence, I 
suppose. Now perhaps some one of you may be 
c indignant when he recalls liis own case—how, though 
involved in a far less critical trial than this, he begged 
and implored the judges with many a tear, bringing 
his small children and others of his family and many 
friends into court, in order to win the utmost s)'mpathy, 
whereas I, it seems, intend to do none of these things, 
even though exposed, by all appearances, to the extremes 
of peril. Perhaps then in taking note of this he may 
harden his heart against me and being angered at this 
D conduct of mine may give his vote in anger. If any one 
of you is so affected—and I do not expect it of you, but if 
so—I think I should make a reasonable plea if I said 
to him: ‘ My good friend, I too have kinsfolk: for, 
in Homer’s words, “ I am not sprung from oak-tree or 
from rock ’V but from human parents: and so I too 
have kinsmen, and sons also, gentlemen, three of them, 


* Odyss^', XIX, 163. 
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one in his teens and tlic other two still children. 
Nevertheless I shall not bring any of them into court and 
implore you to acquit me.’ Why then will 1 do none 
of these things? Not through slvibborn pride, gentle¬ 
men, nor in disrespect towards you. Wliether I am 
confident or not when death is in question is another 
matter: but where honour is in question, mine and 
yours and that of the whole city, it does not seem good 
to me to act in such a way at my age and with my 
reputation: for whether that reputation be deserved 
or not, it seems generally believed at any rate that 
Socrates is in some way distinguished from the majority 35 
of men. If then those of you who are considered 
superior in wisdom or courage or any other virtue are 
going to beha\ e in such a fasliion, it would l)e a shame¬ 
ful affair. I have often observed the conduct of such 
men when on trial, men of some reputation too, but con¬ 
ducting themselves in the most extraordinary way, as 
(hough they thought they would suffer some terrible fate 
if put to death, as though indeed they would be exempt 
fi'om death if you did not remove them. These men, 
in my opinion, attach discredit to the city, so tliat even 
a stranger might conceive that those of the Athenians 
wlio excel in worth, those whom the people select as 
their magistrates and other officers, are in no way 
superior to women. Any among you who enjoy any 
reputation at all should not act in this way, nor should 
you put up \vith it if we do: but you should make it 
plain that you are far more likely to condemn the man 
who puts on these dismal dramas and makes the city 
ridiculous, than the man who holds his peace. 

And quite apart from reputation, gentlemen, I do 
not consider it right to implore the judge and secure 
acquittal by entreaty, but rather to inform and convince 
him. For the judge does not sit to dispense justice by 
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favour but to render judgment. And he has taken oath, 
not to favour whomsoever he pleases, but to judge 
according to the laws. We should not then form in 
you the habit of perjury, nor should you acquire it: 
for neither of us w'ould be acting with piety. Do not 
expect me then, gentlemen, to act towards you in a 
way which I consider neither honourable nor right nor 
D pious, especially and above all when it is for impiety 
that Meletus here is prosecuting me. For if I should 
persuade you and do violence to your oath by entreaties, 
I should plainly be teaching you not to believe that the 
gods exist, and my very defence would literally convict 
me of not fearing the gods. But this is far from 
being true. I do fear them, gentlemen, as do none of 
my accusers; and 1 leave it to you and to the god to 
come to whatever decision is likely to be best both for 
me and for you. 


II* 

E If I am not vexed, gentlemen, at your verdict of 

condemnation, there are many factors that contribute 
36 A to my attitude: and among others, that the event 
was not unexpected by me. But I am much more 
surprised at the number of votes on either side. For 
I did not expect that the margin would be so narrow', 
but a considerable one. As it is, apparently, if only 
thirty votes had been cast the other way, I should 
have been acquitted. As far as Meletus is concerned, 
in my opinion I am already acquitted: and not only 
that, but it is perfectly evident to everybody that if 
Anytus and Lycon had not joined him in the accusation, 

* The second part of the speech was delivered after the court had 
returned a verdict of guilty. In pronouncing sentence, the court had 
to choose one or the other of two alternative penalties suggested by 
plaintiff and defendant. 
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lie would have sufTered a fine of a thousand drachms 
for not having obtained the fifth part of the votes.^ 
And so, he proposes the penalty of death. Well, 
what alternative penalty shall I suggest, gentlemen? 
Plainly what I deserve. And what punishment or 
fine do I deser\e for refusing tlnoughout my life to 
hold my peace? I neglected what most men love, 
money-making and the management of properly, 
military commands and political leaderships, and all 
the factions and cabals that prevail in your city, 
thinking myself in fact too good a man to be suffered 
to live if I took that direction. And so I did not 
follow a road by pursuing which I was likely to be of 
no use either to you or to myself, but I chose a different 
path, that of visiting each one of you in private and 
doing you, so I claim, the greatest of benefits. I 
strove to persuade each one of you not to concern 
himself with his external possessions rather than with 
his self and the perfection of that self in goodness and 
^\'isdom; and not to concern himself with the trappings 
of the state rather than with the state itself, and in all 
other matters also to display a similar concern. Then 
what requital do I deser\'e for such conduct ? Some¬ 
thing good, gentlemen, if I am to assess my true deserts; 
and some good thing too that would be appropriate 
for me. What reward then is appropriate for a poor 
man and a benefactor, who needs leisure to give you 
counsel? There is nothing so appropriate, gentlemen, 
as that such a man should enjoy free maintenance 
at the Prytaneum ^—far more so indeed than if one 

> The vote was apparently 280 to 220. Socrates is of course slyly 
joking when he suggests that the 280 must be divided between the 
three accusers. The penalty of 1000 drachms was intended to dis- 
courage merely frivolous and malicious accusations. • , , 

‘The central hearth of the city, where distinguished atizcns 
(generals, athletes, etc.) were regularly entertained. 
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of you has won a victory at the Ohinpic games with 
a horse or a pair or a four-horse chariot. I'or he but 
gives you the semblance of happiness, I the reality: 
E and he has no need of maintenance, but I have. If 
then I must assess the penalty I justly deserve, I 
37 A propose free maintenance at the Pr>'taneum. 

But perhaps some of you will think that in speaking 
thus, just as in what I said about prayers and entreaties 
for pity, I am behaving with stubborn pride. That is 
not so, gentlemen, but the truth is rather tills. I am 
convinced that I do no intentional harm to any man, 
but of this I cannot convince you. For we have spoken 
but a short time together. Whereas, in my opinion, 
if vou had a law such as is found elsewhere, that 
D capital trials should last, not one, but many days, you 
would have been convinced. But now it is not easy 
to dispel such deep-rooted prejudices in a short time. 
Being convinced then that I do wrong to nobody, I 
am but little likely to wrong myself by stating that I 
deserve to sufi'er some evil and naming such a penalty 
against myself. What fear should so impel me? 
The fear of suffering this penalty which Meletus 
suggests, when I tell you that I know not whether it 
be good or evil? Am I to choose as an alternative and 
propose for myself something I well know to be evil? 
c Shall it be imprisonment? And why should I live 
on in prison, a constant slave to your successive 
magistrates? Shall it be a fine, and imprisonment 
until it is paid? But that is what I told you just now. 
I have no money wherewith to pay it. Shall I choose 
exile then? For perhaps you would accept that choice. 
I should indeed be devoted to life if I were so irrational 
as not to be able to reason thus with myself: you, 
D my fellow-citizens, could not endure my words and 
discourses: they became too tiresome and odious to 
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you, and you now seek to be quit of tliem: will others 
then cheerfully put up with them? Most unlikely, 
gentlemen. A fine life mine would be it I left Alliens 
at my age and lived like a hunted thing, constantly 
changing from city to citv. For I am well aware that, 
wherever I go, the young men will listen to me as they 
do here: and if I repel them, they will of their own 
accord persuade their elders and drive me forth: F. 

and if I do not repel them, their fathers and kinsmen 
will drive me out for their sakes. 

Now perhaps some of you may say: ‘ Can you not 
leave us, Socrates, and live in peace and quiet abroad ’ ? 

This is the most difficult thing of all to bring liome to 
you. For if I say that such behaviour is disobedience to 
the god and that for this reason it is impossible for me 
to keep silent, you will regard me as insincere and will 
refuse to believe: but you will be still less ready to 38 a 
believe me if I say that tlie greatest good that can Ijcfall 
a man is to discourse every day about goodness and those 
other subjects about which you hear me conversing and 
examining myself and others, and that the life un¬ 
examined is not worth living. Yet the truth is as 1 say, 
gentlemen, difficult though it be to persuade you. 
Moreover I am not in the habit of considering my self E 
deseiA'ing of any evil. If I liad money, I would have 
proposed a fine such as I had some prospect of paying: 
for that would not have harmed me. But as it is I 
have none—unless you are willing to accept as a fine 
such a sum as I could afford. And perhaps I could 
afford one mina. That, then, is the sum I propose 
. . . . But Plato here, gentlemen, and Crito and 
Critobulus and Apollodorus bid me propose 30 minae, 
and offer themselves as surety. That then is the sum 
I propose: and you will find them sufficient sureties 
for the money. 
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III 

c For lack of but a little patience, gentlemen, you 
will acquire, from those who wish to malign the city, 
the evil name of having put to death Socrates, a wise 
man—for those who wish to reproach you will call me 
wise, even if I am not. At any rate, if you had waited 
but a little while, this would have happened in the 
natural course of events: for you see that I am well 
stricken in years and near to death. I am now speaking, 
D not to all of you, but to those who voted for my con¬ 
demnation. And to these same people I have this 
further to say. Perhaps, gentlemen, you think that 
I was convicted through lack of words which might 
have persuaded you, if I had thought it right to leave 
nothing unsaid or undone to secure my acquittal: 
but that is far from true. I have indeed been con¬ 
victed through a lack, not a lack of words, however, 
but a lack of effrontery and shamelessness and of 
readiness to say the kind of thing you would most have 
delighted to hear from me—weeping and leimentations 
E and many other deeds and words which I claim to be 
unworthy of me—the kind of thing you are accustomed 
to hear from others. But neither at the time did I 
think that I ought to do anything common or mean 
because of the danger, nor do I now regret having so 
defended myself: but I would much rather die after such 
a defence than live on after a defence like theirs. For 
neither in court nor on the battlefield should I or any 
other contrive to escape death at any cost. In battle 
39 A it often becomes evident that death may be avoided 
if a man flings away his weapons and goes on his knees 
to his pursuers: and in dangers of every kind there are 
many means of escaping death, if a man ventures to 
leave nothing unsaid or undone. But perhaps it is 
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not difficult to escape death, gentlemen, but a far more 
difficult thing to escape the stain of evil: for it flies 
faster tlian fate. And now I who am an old man and 
slow have been overtaken by tlie slower, and my 
accusers, who are quick and clev’cr, by the faster, the 
taint of evil. And now I depart condemned to death 
by you, and they, convicted of evil and wrong-doing by 
Truth herself. And I abide, as they do, by the 
decision. Perhaps these things had so to happen, and 
I think it is well. 

And now I ^\■ish to prophesy to you, all you who 
have condemned me: for I have reached the time at 
which men arc most gifted with prophecy, the hour 
when death is near. And I say to you, my slayers, that 
immediately after my death a punishment will come 
upon you far more bitter than this death sentence of 
yours. You have now done this, thinking you will be 
released from submitting an account of your lives, but 
it will turn out completely the reverse, I tell you. 
Those who cross-examine you will be more numerous— 
men whom I have held back, though you never knew it: 
and they will be more troublesome, inasmuch as they 
are younger: and you will be far more vexed with them. 
For if you think that by putting men to death you will 
restrain any from reproaching you for your evil lives, 
you are quite mistaken. Such a method of escape is 
scarcely possible nor is it honourable: but the noblest 
and easiest is, not to repress others, but to see to it that 
each one of you is as perfect as possible. With this 
prophecy to those who condemned me, I bid you 
good-bye. 

And now I should be glad to converse about what 
has happened with those who voted to acquit me, 
while the officials are busy and before I depart to the 
scene of my death. Remain with me, my friends, for 
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just SO long: for there is nothing to prevent us from 
talking together while yet wc may. You arc my friends, 
40 A and to you I am ready to reveal the meaning of what 
has now befallen me. A strange thing has happened 
to me, justices—for I can properly give you that name. 
The customary divine, prophetic monitor has on all 
previous occasions been most persistent, opposing me 
in quite trivial matters if I were going to do something 
amiss. And now, as you see for youi-selves, something 
has come to pass which might be considered, and 
actually is considered, the greatest of evils. But this 
s sign from God ofiered no opposition, either when I left 
my home this morning or when I made my way to court, 
or wlien I was on the point of saying anything in my 
speech. Yet during other discourses it has often 
checked me in the very act of speaking. But nowhere 
in this present affair has it offered any objection to 
what I said or did. I will explain to you what I 
conceive to be the reason for this. The fate that has 
befallen me must be good, and all who believe that 
death is an evil must be wrong in their opinion, 
c I have good evidence of this: for beyond question the 
accustomed sign would have opposed me, if I had not 
been going in some Avay to fare well. 

Let us reflect in this way too that there is every 
hope death is a boon. For death is one or other of 
two things. It is either complete annihilation, when 
the dead man has no sensation of anything; or, as we 
are told, a change of life and migration of the soul from 
one world to anotlier. And if death means complete 
unconsciousness, like a sleep in w'hich the slumbering 
D man sees not even a dream, then it would be a marv’el- 
lous gain. For if a man had to choose that night in 
which he slept so soundly as not even to dream, and 
after comparing with it all the other nights and days 
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of bis life had after due deliberation to say how many 
days and nights in liis life he had spent more pleasantly 
and happily than this, I think that not only a private 
person, but even the Great King ^ himself would find 
such nights easy to count in comparison with the other e 
nights and days. If then death is like this, I count it 
a gain: for thus reckoned all eternity seems no longer 
than a single night. But if on the other hand death 
is like making a journey to another land, and there 
is truth in the stories that all the dead dwell there, 
what greater boon could lliere be, my judges, than 
this? For if on reaching the other world, released 
from those who claim to be judges here, a man is 41 a 
to discover the true judges who are said to give 
sentence there—Minos and Rhadamanthys and Aeacus 
and Triptolemus and other demi-gods who lived 
righteously in their life here—would such a journey be 
a trivial matter? Or again, to associate with Orpheus 
and Musacus, and Hesiod and Homer—what would 
not any one of you pay for that? For my part, I am 
willing to die many deaths if these stories are true. 

Life there, in my opinion, would be a wonderful thing, B 
when I could meet Palamedes and Ajax son of Telamon 
and any others of the men of old who were put to death 
through an unjust verdict, and compare my experiences 
with theirs—this, I think, would be a real pleasure— 
and, greatest pleasure of all, to spend my time there, as 
here, questioning and cross-examining to discover which 
of them is wise, and which thinks himself wise when he is 
not. What price, my judges, would not a man pay to 
examine the leader of the great expedition to Troy, 
or Odysseus, or Sisyphus or countless others, both men c 
and women, whom one might mention? It would be 

* i.c. of Persia. 


( 1041 ) 
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bliss unspeakable to converse with them and live with 
them and question them. In any case they do not in 
that world put men to death for doing this: for not 
only are the dwellers in that world happier in general 
than are we, but for all time to come they are immortal, 
if what we are told is true. 

But you too, my judges, must face death with good 
hope, and remember this one truth, that a good man 
D cannot suffer any evil either in life or after death, and 
that the gods do not neglect his fortunes. What has 
happened to me also is not mere chance, but I am sure 
that it was better for me to die now and be rid of my 
troubles. That is why the sign nowhere restrained me, 
and I am not so very vexed with those who accused and 
condemned me. And \ et it was not witli this intention 
that they accused and condemned, but thinking to 
harm me. For this they deserve to be reproached. 
E But this much I entreat of them. When my sons reach 
manhood, gentlemen, punish them by vexing them in 
the same way in which I vexed you, if you think they 
concern themselves with money or anything else in 
preference to goodness: and if they consider themselves 
to be something when they are of no account, reproach 
them as I reproach you for not caring for what they 
should and for thinking they are of some account 
42 A when they are worthless. And if you do this, both I 
and my sons will have received just treatment from 
you. But now the time has come for us to go our 
different paths, for me to die, for you to live. And 
which of us is going to the better fate is unknown to 
all save only to God. 
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SOCRATES. \Vliy liave you come at this time of day, Crito ? 43 a 
Is it not still very early? 

CRITO. Yes, quite early. 

SOCRATES. About what time? 

CRITO. Just before daybreak. 

SOCRATES. I am surprised that the prison-warder was 
willing to answer the door. 

CRITO. He is by now well acquainted with me, Socrates, 
because I am a constant visitor: and besides, I have 
done him a small kindness. 

SOCRATES. Have you been here long, or have you just 
arrived ? 

CRITO. Pretty long. 

SOCRATES. Then why did you not ^vake me at once instead b 
of sitting by me in silence? 

CRITO. No indeed, Socrates, I could have wished that I 
myself were not so wide-awake and sorrowful. But 
I have long been marvelling to see how sweetly you 
slumber: and I purposely avoided rousing you, that 
you might enjoy the sweetest repose. I have often before 
this, throughout your life, thought you happy in your 
disposition: but in your present misfortune I do so 
more than ever: so quietly and calmly do you bear it. 

SOCRATES. Why, it would be presumptuous on my part 
to be vexed, at my age, if I have to die. 

CRITO. Others at your age, Socrates, are overtaken by c 
similar misfortunes, but their age does not prevent 
them from resenting their present fate. 

SOCRATES. That is true. But why have you come so 
early? 
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CRiTO. To break a piece of news, Socrates, which to you 
apparently will not seem cruel, but to me and to all 
your friends is cruel and ^ievous: and I myself, I 
think, will take it more to heart than any. 

SOCRATES. What is it? Has the ship arrived from Delos, 

D at whose coming I must die? ^ 

CRITO. It has not yet arrived: but in my opinion it will 
arrive today, according to the reports of seme men 
^vho ha\'e come from Sunium and left it there. It is 
clear then from what they say that it will arrive today, 
and you w iW have to end your life tomorrow, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Well, Crito, may all prove for the best: if such 

be the will of the gods, so be it. But I do not think 
the ship will arrive today. 

44 A CRITO. What makes you infer that? 

SOCRATES. I will tell you. I have to die, I believe, on the 

day after the ship’s arrival? 

CRITO. That at any rate is what the authorities say. 

SOCRATES. Tlien I do not think it will come in the course 
of today, but to-morrow: and I infer this from a dream 
that I dreamt a little while ago in the night. And 
pcrliaps your failure to wake me was not inopportune. 

CRITO. And what was this dream? 

SOCRATES. I thought that a fair and beautiful woman in 
B white raiment came to me and called out to me saying, 
* Socrates, “ Uvo days from now you will come to 
fertile Phthia ^ 

CRITO. A strange dream, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. But clear enough in my opinion, Crito. 

CRITO. Only too clear, it seems. But, my good Socrates, 
late as it is, listen to me and save yourself. For if you 
die, it is not one misfortune alone for me: but apart 
from my being deprived of such a friend as I shall never 

* See the opening pages of Plato’s Phaedo. 

* Homer, Iliad, ix, 363. 
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find again, many 'vlio do not know either of us well ^^•ill 
think that, while I might have saved you if I had been c 
Avilling to spend the money, I neglected the opportunity. 

And yet what baser reputation could a man incur than 
that of valuing money more than friends? For the 
majority of people will never be persuaded that 
despite our eagerness you yourself were unwilling to 
escape. 

SOCRATES. But, bless my heart, Crito, why should we 
trouble about what most people tliink? The best 
folk will think that things took place as they did; 
and they alone are worthy of consideration. 

CRITO. Ah, but you see, Socrates, that we must heed the d 
opinions of the general public also. For it is plain 
from your present situation that they are able to do, not 
the least, but almost the greatest mischief, if a man be 
slandered among them. 

SOCRATES. If only the public, Crito, were able to do the 
greatest of mischief!—then tliey might be able also to 
do the greatest good, and all would be well. But 
as it is they can do neither. I’hey cannot make a man 
sensible or foolish, but what they do is a matter of 
indifference to them. 

CRITO. Well, suppose that may be so: but tell me this, e 
Socrates. Is it for me and your other friends that you 
are concerned? Are you afraid that if you leave 
prison blackmailers may make trouble for us by accusing 
us of stealing you away, and that we may be forced 
to lose all our property or a large sum of money or to 
suffer some further penalty? If that is what you fear, 
you may dismiss it: for surely it is only right that we 45 A 
should run this and even a greater risk in saving you. 

But listen to me, and do not refuse me. 

SOCRATES. That is one concern, Crito; that, and many 
others. 
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cr;rro. Ihcn do not be afraid: there arc men who for 
quite a small sum of money are ready to save you and 
convey you hence. And then again, do you not see 
how cheap these blackmailers are, and that we should 
B not need much money to deal with them? And my 
money is at your disposal and is ample, I believe: 
and even if, out of regard for me, you think you should 
not spend my money, there are strangers here who are 
ready to contribute. One of them, Simmias of Thebes, 
has for this very purpose brought with him sufficient 
funds, and Cebes too is ready and quite a number of 
others.^ So, as I said, do not throw up the task of 
saving yourself through fear of this, and do not, as you 
said in the courtroom, feel any repugnance at the 
thought that if you escape you would not know what 
to do with yourself. For wherever you go, you will 
c find many to welcome you with kindness; and if you 
wish to go to Thessaly, I have friends there who will 
make much of you and give you a safe refuge, so that 
no one in Thessaly shall vex you. 

And further, Socrates, it seems to me that what you 
intend to do is not even right. You are betraying 
yourself when you might be saved, and you are eager to 
see yourself suffer the very fate ^vhich your enemies 
would be, nay, were eager to see inflicted in their 
desire to destroy you. Moreover, it seems to me 
that you are abandoning your own children, and 
D though you might rear and educate them, you 
will go aivay and leave them and, as far as you 
are concerned, it is a matter of indifference what 
happens to them: and what will happen, in all 
probability, is the usual experience of orphans in their 
destitution. Either you ought not to have children, 


* For Simmias and Cebes, see the Phaedo. 
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or you should endure throughout the toil of rearing and 
educating them: but it seems to me that you are 
choosing the laziest way: whereas you should make the 
choice of a good man and bia\ e, you who claim that 
throughout your life you have cared for goodness. 

I myself feel ashamed both for you and for us who are e 
your friends, and I fear that this whole affair of youi's 
may be thought to have been so managed through some 
lack of courage on our part—how the case was brought 
into court when it need never have been, and the 
way in wliich it was conducted, and now as a climax, 
the crowning absurdity of the whole business, it may 
be thought, I fear, that we lost our opportunity through 
a base lack of courage: for we did not rescue you nor 46 a 
did you save youi'self, though it was quite possible and 
feasible if we had been of any use whatever. Take 
heed then, Socrates, lest this conduct prove not only 
^^Tong, but also dishonourable to you and to us. But 
make your plan—or rather there is no longer any time 
to make it now, it must be made already: and there 
is but one plan. Everything must be finished by 
tonight: and if we still insist on waiting, it is impossible 
and beyond our power. But do listen to me, Socrates, 
and do not refuse. 

socRfVTES. My dear Crito, your enthusiasm is invaluable, b 
if your intention be right. But if not, the greater it is, 
the more dangerous. VVe must consider tlien whether 
we should take such action or not. For my principle 
both in the past and at this moment has ahvays been the 
same, to listen to nothing else in me except the rule 
which on reflexion seems the best. And my utterances 
of the past I cannot now discard because this fate has 
befallen me, but I feel very much the same about them; 
and I respect and honour the same arguments as before. c 
And if we can find nothing better to say at this moment, 
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I can assure you I shall never surrender to you, not 
even if the power of the multitude brings >et more 
hobgoblins to scare us like children, visiting us with 
imprisonments and deaths and confiscations of pro¬ 
perty. 

How then can we investigate these matters in the 
fairest possible way? If we take up first of all what 
you say about opinions. Were we right in saying 
D on various occasions that we should pay heed to some 
opinions, but not to others? Or was the statement 
correct before I was doomed to die, whereas it has now 
become evident that it was mere words, uttered for the 
sake of talking, but in reality child’s-play and nonsense ? 
I am anxious to inquire, Crito, along with you, whether 
the statement will appear somewhat different to me 
in my present plight, or the same: and whether 
we shall dismiss it or accept it. It was observed, I 
believe, on many occasions by those who fancied they 
were speaking to the point that, as I said just now, 
E we should attach high value to some of the opinions 
held by men, but not to others. Tell me, Crito, in 
heaven’s name, do you not think this was a wise 
saying—for in all human probability you do not face 
47 A the prospect of dying tomorrow, and tlie present 
situation cannot warp your judgment. Consider then: 
do you think it a satisfactory statement that we should 
respect some, but not all, of the opinions of men; and 
not the opinions of all men, but those of some, and not of 
others? What do you say? Is this a true statement? 

CRITO. Yes, it is. 

SOCRATES. We should, then, respect good opinions, not 
bad? 

CRITO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And those of the wise are good, those of the 
foolish bad? 
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CRiTO. Of course. 

SOCRATES. Come now, what did we formerly say about 
such matters as the following? When a man is in 
training and is making this his present concern, does 
he listen to the praise and censure and opinion of any 
and every man, or of the one man who is a doctor or 
trainer? 

CRITO. Of the one man alone. 

SOCRATES. He should fear, then, the censure and welcome 
the praise of that one man rather than of the many. 

CRITO. That is plain. 

SOCRATES. And so he must act and exercise, eat and drink 
with the approval of the one man, the master and expert, 
rather than as all the others approve? 

CRITO. That is so. 

SOCRATES. Well then: if he disobeys this one man, 
disregarding his opinion and approval and respecting 
those of the ignorant multitude, will he not suffer 
harm? 

CRITO. Of course he will. 

SOCRATES. What harm? What direction will it take, 
and what part of the disobedient man does it affect? 

CRITO. Obviously the body; that is what it ruins. 

SOCRATES. You ate right. And in other matters too, 
Crito, not to go into detail, is not the same thing true ? 
And specifically in the case of right and^ wrong, the 
shameful and the honourable, good and evil, which are 
now under discussion, should we follow the opinion of 
the many and fear it, or of the one man (if there are 
any expert in such matters), whom we ought to fear 
and respect mere than all the others? Since if we 
refuse to follow him, we shall injure and destroy that 
which, we saw, is improved by right and ruined by 
wrong. Or do you not agree? 

CRITO. I think you are right, Socrates. ^ 
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SOCRATES. Tell me, then, if by refusing to heed the expert’s 
opinion we ruin that which is improved by health and 
E impaired by sickness, is life worth living when this is 
ruined? And this is the body, is it not? 

CRiTO. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Is life worth living with a crippled, ruined 

CRITO. By no means. 

SOCRATES. Then surely life is not worth living with that 
part of us ruined which wrong injures and right 
improves. Or do we consider inferior to the body that 
part of us, w'hatever it is, which is the sphere of righteous- 
48 A ness and injustice? 

CRITO. By no means. 

SOCRATES. But more precious? 

CRITO. Far more. 

SOCRATES. Then, my good friend, w^e must not pay too 
much heed to what the many will say about us, but 
rather to the judgment of the expert in right and wrong, 
the one man, and to Truth herself. And so you were 
wrong in proposing that we should take account of the 
opinion of the multitude in matters of the right, the 
noble, the good, and their opposites. ‘ All very well ’, 
a man might remark, ‘ but the many are able to put us 
to death.’ 

B CRITO. Yes, that is quite plain. You are right, Socrates, 
that might be said. 

SOCRATES. But, my strange friend, the argument we have 
just concluded seems to me at least as valid as ever. 
And consider further whether it still holds good \vith 
us or not that it is not life, but the good life, that we 
should esteem of the highest importance. 

CRITO. It still holds good. 



SOCRATES. And does it hold good or not that the right, 
the noble, and the good are one and the same ? 
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CRiTO. It holds good. 

SOCRATES. In the light of these admissions then let ns 
consider whether or not it is right for me to attempt 
to escape from here without the permission of the 
Athenians: and if it appears right, let us try: but if 
not, let us give it up. But as to the considerations 
you mention about monetary expense and reputation 
and the rearing of children, perhaps, Crito, these are 
in reality the reflexions of those who lightly put to 
death, yes and would bring men to life again without a 
thought, if they could, your friends the many. We our¬ 
selves, however, since our calculations so prove, should 
perhaps consider nothing but what we were just now 
discussing—whether we shall be acting aright in paying 
money and thanks to those who are to spirit us away, 
and in escaping and forwarding the escape, or whether 
in truth we shall be doing wrong in so acting. And if 
it becomes evident that herein ^ve are acting wrongly, 
w'e should not take any account of the death we may 
have to suffer by staying here and remaining quiet, 
or of anything else except doing wrong. 

CRITO. I think what you say is right, Socrates: but 
consider what we are to do. 

SOCRATES. Let us examine things together, my good friend, 
and if you have any objections to offer while I speak, 
offer them and I will listen: but if not, then at last 
put an end, my dear fellow, to repeating so often the 
same story, that I must escape from here without the 
permission of the Athenians. For I esteem it most 
important to win your approval in acting as I do, 
rather than to act against your wishes. But consider now 
whether you are satisfied with the starting-point of our 
inquiry, and try to answer my question in accordance 
with your true convictions. 

CRITO. I will try. 

^4 
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SOCRATES. Should we in no way whatever do intentional 
wrong, or may we do it in some ways but not in others? 
Or is wrong-doing under no circumstances good or hon¬ 
ourable, as we have often agreed in the past? Or have 
all those previous arguments been upset in these few 
days, and have we for all these years at our time of life, 
Crito, been talking so seriously together without realis- 
B ing that we were no better than children ? Or is what 
we formerly said true beyond all question—whether the 
many assent or not, and whether we must experience 
still harsher measures than now, or gentler either, 
nevertheless is not wrong-doing an evil and a disgrace 
in every case to the guilty? Do we agree or not? 

CRITO. We agree. 

SOCRATES. One should never do wrong then ? 

CRITO. Never. 

SOCRATES. Even when wronged then we should never 
retaliate with wrong, as the many think we should, 
since we must never do wrong, 
c CRITO. Evidently not. 

SOCRATES. Well, then, Crito, should we do injury to any¬ 
one or not? 

CRITO. We should certainly not, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. And is it right or not to repay injury with 
injury, as the many think we should? 

CRITO. By no means. 

SOCRATES. For there is no difference between injuring 
and wronging a man. 

CRITO. You are right. 

SOCRATES. We should not then requite wrong with wrong 
or injure any man, no matter what he has done to us. 
And in assenting to this, Crito, mind you do not assent 
D against your real opinion. For I know that but few 
people hold or \vill ever hold this view. There can 
therefore be no common ground of discussion between 
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those who do and tliose who do not believe this, but 
they must necessarily despise each other when they 
view each other’s opinions. You too then must con¬ 
sider most seriously whether you share and partake of 
this opinion and whether we are to make this our 
starting-point in our deliberations, that it is never riglit 
to do wrong or to repay wrong with wrong or to take 
revenge by returning an injury when we have suffered 
one, or whetlier you dissent and reject this starting- 
point. I have long believed it and believe it still: if you e 
have come to a different decision, inform and instruct 
me. But if you still hold to our former view, listen to 
what follows. 

CRITO. I do hold to it, and share your view. Say on. 

SOCRATES. My next point then is this, or rather my next 
question: should we do what we have agreed with any 
man to do, provided it be right, or should we play him 
false ? 

CRITO. We should do it. 

SOCRATES. As a consequence of this then, consider whether 
in leaving the prison without the city’s consent we are 50 a 
not doing an injury, and that too to those whom we 
least ought to injure; and whether or not we are 
abiding by our just agreement. 

CRITO. I cannot answer your question, Socrates, for I 
do not understand it. 

SOCRATES. Well, look at it in this way. Supposing, as 
we were on the point of flitting away or w'hatever you 
like to call it, the laws of the city and the commonwealth 
made their appearance and asked: * Tell us, Socrates, 
what do you propose to do? By this act which you 
contemplate is it not your intention to destroy us, 
the laws, and the whole city, as far as you can? Do b 
you think it possible for a state still to exist and not be 
overturned, in which verdicts that are reached have 
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no force but are set at naught and destroyed by private 
citizens?’ What shall we say, Crito, in answer to 
these and similar questions? For much might be said, 
especially by an orator, when a law is threatened which 
prescribes the validity of court verdicts. Shall we 
c reply to the laws: ‘ The state wronged us and rendered 
an unjust verdict? ’ Shall we say that, or what shall 
we say ? 

CRITO. Say that, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then what if the laws reply: ‘ Socrates, was 
that the agreement reached between you and us, or 
that you would abide by the decisions of the state? ’ 
And if we were astonished at their words, perhaps they 
would say: ‘ Socrates, do not mar\'el at what we say, 
but answer, since you habitually use the method of 
question and answer. Tell us what fault you find 
D with us and the city, that you seek to destroy us. 
Did we not, in the first place, bring you to birth? 
Was it not through us that your father was wedded to 
your mother and begot you? Tell us, then, do you 
censure as faulty those of us concerned with marriage? ’ 
‘ I do not ’, I should reply. ‘ Or those concerned with 
the nurture of the child, and the education, in which 
you shared along with others. Did not those of us 
assigned to this task order things aright in bidding your 
father educate you in music ^ and gymnastic?’ 
E ‘ You did *, I should answer. ‘ Well then, when you 
were born and brought up and educated, could you 
deny in the first place that you were our offspring and 
our sla\e—you and your ancestors? And if this is so, 
do you think that you enjoy equality with us and imagine 
that you have the right to retaliate in kind, whatever 

* ‘ Music as used here and in the second book of the Republic 
includes poetry and literature in general, as well as music in our sense 
of the word. 
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we undertake to do to you? You had no equal rights 
with your fatlier, or your owner, if you had one, 
permitting you to repay whatever treatment you 
received or to render abuse for abuse or blow for blow 
or other such conduct: will you then have this privilege 51 a 
against your fatherland and the la\vs, so that if we try 
to destroy you because ^ve think it right, you to the 
utmost of your power ^viU endeavour in turn to destroy 
us, the laws, and your fatherland, and will claim you are 
right in so acting, you \vho set up to be the true devotee 
of goodness? Have you still so little wisdom as to be 
unaware that your country is more precious than mother 
and father and all ancestors, and more sacred and 
majestic and held in higher esteem both by gods and B 
by men of good sense; and that you should revere her 
and submit to her and conciliate her when she is angry 
even more than you do your father; and that you 
should either convert her to your view or do whatever 
she bids, and passively submit to whatever she com¬ 
mands you to endure, whether stripes or bonds, and 
if she leads you into battle to suffer wounds or death, 
you must do your duty? That is the right, and you 
must not yield or retreat or forsake your post, but in war 
and at law and ever>^\'here you must obey the orders 
of the city and fatherland or convert it to your opinion c 
of what is right: but to lay violent hands on your 
mother or father is impious, and much more so upon 
your fatherland.’ What shall we say in answer to 
this, Crito? That the laws are speaking the truth or 
not? 

CRITO. I tldnk they are. 

SOCRATES. * Then consider, Socrates ’, the laws may say, 

‘ whether we speak the truth in saying that what you 
are now attempting to do to us is not right. We ga\ e 
you birth and brought you up and educated you, 
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D giving to you and to all other citizens your share 
in all the blessincrs we could: nevertheless bv the 
liberty which we grant we proclaim to any Athenian 
who so wishes that, when once he has reached manhood 
and seen the government of the city and us, the law s, 
he may take what is his and go wherever he desires, 
if he does not like us. And no one of us stands in his 
way or forbids him to take his property and depart 
wherever he will, if he dislikes us and the city, w'hethcr 

E he wishes to go to a colony or to some other country. 
But if a man remains here when he has seen the way 
in which we administer justice and carry on the general 
government of the state, we assert that he has already 
by his very action agreed to do our bidding, and the 
man w-ho disobeys is guilty, we say, of threefold wrong, 
disobedience to us, his begetters, disobedience to us 
who nurtured him, and a breach of his covenant to 
obey us, since he neither obeys us nor wins us over to his 
52 A view if in any w’ay we are wTong, though we offer him 
his choice and do not harshly order him to do our 
bidding. Nay, though we allow him two alternatives, 
to convert us to his view or to do as we order, he does 
neither. You too, Socrates, we claim, will be subject 
to these charges, if you are bent upon doing what you 
intend, and that too not least, but most of all Athenians.’ 
And if I should ask ^vhy, they \vould, I think, reproach 
me with justice, insisting that I have made this cove¬ 
nant with them more firmly than most Athenians. 

B ‘ Socrates *, they would say, ‘ we have abundant proof 
that you liked us and the city. You would not have 
remained at home far more than all other Athenians, 
if you had not been exceptionally fond of us: but you 
never left the city to see the world, except for one visit 
to the Isthmus; you never travelled an>^vhere else 
except on military service, you made no other journey, 
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as other men do, and felt no desire to know any other 
city or other laws, but were satisfied with us and our c 
city: so decisively did you choose us and agree to 
abide by us: and in particular you begot your children 
here, in proof that you liked the city. Moreover, 
if you had wished, you might at your trial itself have 
proposed the penalty of exile, and what you are now 
attempting without, you might have done with, the 
city’s consent. But at that time you prided yourself 
on not being vexed at having to die, and said yourself 
that you preferred death to exile. And now you are 
not ashamed to face these words, and pay no respect to 
us, the laws, whom you are trying to destroy: but D 
you are behaving like the meanest of slaves, attempting 
to run away in defiance of the covenants and agree¬ 
ments by which you bound yourself to live as a citizen. 

First of all then, answer whether we are speaking the 
truth or not in claiming that you had consented by 
deed and not by word alone to live as a citizen in 
submission to us.* What are we to answer to this, Crito ? 

Must we not acknowledge it? 

CRITO. We must, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. ‘ You are then transgressing your covenants 

and agreements with us *, they will say, * though none £ 
compelled you to consent nor were you deceived or 
forced to come to a quick decision, but you liad 
seventy years in which you might have left us if you did 
not like us or thought that these agreements were 
unfair. But you did not prefer Lacedaemon or Crete, 
though you are always saying they are well governed, 
or any other state, Greek or barbarian, but you 
departed from this city less than the halt and the blind 53 a 
and other cripples: so much more than any other 
Athenian were you pleased with the city, yes, and with 
us, the laws, too: for who could take pleasure in a city 
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apart from its laws? And will you now refuse to 
abide by your covenants? Not if you take our advice, 
Socrates: then you will not make a laughing-stock 
of youi-self by leaving the city. 

‘ For consider, what good will you do yourself or 
B your friends by thus transgressing or committing 
any such offence? It must be pretty evident that your 
friends too will be in danger of being exiled and deprived 
of their country or of losing their property: and as 
for you, first of all if you go to one of the nearest cities, 
to Thebes or Megara, which are both well governed, 
you will arrive, Socrates, as an enemy to their govern¬ 
ment, and all who care for their own cities will look 
askance at you, considering you one who destroys the 
laws: and youwill confirmtheopinion of thejudges, who 
c will consider their verdict justified. For a corrupter 
of the laws must seem more than likely to be a cor¬ 
rupter of young and thoughtless people. Well then, will 
you avoid well-governed cities and well-disciplined 
men? But will life be worth living if ycu do? Or 
will you consort with them and have the effrontery to 
repeat—what kind of discourse, Socrates, the kind 
you engaged in here—that goodness and righteousness 
are man’s most precious possessions, and lawful 
D institutions and laws? And do you not think that this 
will seem shameful behaviour on the part of Socrates? 
Surely you must. But will you depart from these places 
and go to visit Crito’s friends in Thessaly? For there 
you will find abundant disorder and lawlessness, and 
perhaps they would enjoy hearing die ludicrous 
conditions under which you ran away from prison, 
wearing some disguise—a peasant’s cloak or other such 
dress as runaways are wont to wear—and altering your 
appearance. But will no one say that you, an old man 
E with probably not much longer to live, stooped to so 
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greedy a passion for life that you transgressed the most 
sacred laws? Perhaps not, if you do not vex anybody: 
but if you do, Socrates, you hear much abuse that 
will fill you ^vith shame. You will pass your life as a 
slave obsequious to one and all, and ^\•hat else will you 
do but feast in Tlxessaly, as though you had journeyed 
thither for the sake of a dinner? And pray what will 
become of those discourses about justice and goodness 
in general ? 54 a 

‘ But it is for your children’s sake that you must 
live on, that you may rear and educate them? What? 

Will you take them to Thessaly to rear and educate them 
and make exiles of them, that they may have that too 
to thank you for? Or, if you will not do that, will they 
be brought up and educated better here in Athens if you 
are alive, even though you are not with them ? Because 
your friends will look after them? Will those friends 
look after them if you depart to Thessaly, but refuse 
to do so if you dejxart this life? If those who claim 
to be your friends are good for anything, you may be b 
sure they \vill not refuse. 

‘ Then listen to us, Socrates, who nurtured you, 
and do not hold children or life or anything else of 
more account than the right; that when you arrive 
in the other world you may ofler all this in your 
defence to the judges there. For neither in this world 
does such conduct seem good or righteous or holy 
for you or for any of your friends, nor will it seem good 
in you when you have gone to the other world. As 
it is, if you depart, you are departing the victim of c 
injustice wrought not by us, but by men. But if you 
make your escape after having so basely repaid injustice 
witlx injustice and evil with evil, breaking your agree¬ 
ments and covenants with us and injuring those whom 
you least should injure, yourself and your friends, your 
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country and ourselves, ^\•e shall be angry with you as 
long as you live, and there our brothers, the laws in the 
other world, will give you no kindly welcome: for 
they will know tliat, to the best of your power, you 
attempted to destroy us. But do not let Crito persuade 
D you to do what he says, but listen to us.* 

This, my dear friend Crito, I assure you, is what I 
fancy I hear, even as Corybantic ^ worshippers fancy 
in their frenzy that they hear the music of the flutes: 
and the sound of these words rings in my ears and 
makes it impossible for me to hear any others. And 
you may be certain, according at least to my present 
opinion, that if you speak in opposition to these words, 
you will plead in vain. However, if you think that you 
will achieve any success, say on. 

CRITO. No, Socrates, I can say no more. 

E SOCRATES. Then let things be, Crito: let us act as I say, 
since this is the path along which the god directs us. 

' The frenzied attendants of the goddess Cybele worshipped her 
witii the wld music of flutes and drums. Medical writers of antiquity 
recognised this possession as a pathological condition which was cured 
by homoeopathic remedies. 
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Befmled by Phaedo: 

SOCRATES 
CEDES 
SIMMIAS 
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XANTHIPPE 
PRISON ATTENDANTS 



ECHECR.\TES.^ Were you with Socrates yourself, Pliacdo, 57 a 
on the day when he drank the poison in prison, or 
did you hear the story from another? 

PHAEDO. I myself was there, Echecrates. 

ECHECRATES. Then what was it that he said before dying, 
and how did he meet his end? I should so like you to 
tell me. For nobody from Phlius goes very much to 
Athens now, and no stranger from Athens has come 
here for a long time, who could have given us any b 
certain news about these events, except tliat lie drank 
the poison and died. There was no other news we 
could learn. 

PHAEDO. Did you not even hear then how the trial went? 58 a 

ECHECRATES. Oh ycs, someonc told us about that and we 
ivere surprised that though it took place so much 
earlier he was not put to death until long after. Why 
was this, Phaedo? 

PHAEDO. It was an accident, Echecrates: the stern of 
the ship which the Athenians send to Delos had been 
crowned just the day before the trial. 

ECHECRATES. And what ship is this? 

PHAEDO. This, the Athenians say, is the ship in which 
Theseus once ivent with the seven boys and seven 
maidens to Crete, and he saved them and was himself 
saved. At the time, we are told, the Athenians vowed B 
to Apollo that, if they were saved, they would every 
year conduct a pilgrimage to Delos: and ever since tlien 
they have always continued to send it every year to the 
god. Now when the pilgrimage begins it is their law 

* The conversation between Echecrates and Phaedo takes place 

At Phlius in the Northern Pcloponnesc. 
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that the city shall be pure of bloodshed and that none 
shall be put to death by the state until the ship has 
sailed to Delos and returned: and this sometimes takes 
a long while, when the ship is detained by contrary 
c winds. The pilgrimage begins when the priest of 
Apollo crowns the ship’s stern, and this happened, as 
I said, just the day before the trial. That is why 
Socrates spent that long time in the prison bet\veen his 
trial and death. 

ECUECRATES. And what about his death itself, Phaedo? 
What was said and done, and which of his friends 
were present? Or would the magistrates allow none 
to be present, so that he died all alone? 

D PHAEDO. By no means: there were some present, in fact 
quite a number. 

ECHECRATEs. Do be SO kind as to tell me all as exactly as 
you can, if you are not busy for the moment. 

PHAEDO. Indeed I am not busy, and I will attempt to 
relate it: for to me there is no greater pleasure than to 
recall Socrates, whether I speak of him myself or listen 
to another. 

ECHECRATES. You will find your hearers, too, equally 
delighted. Phaedo: so try to narrate it all as accurately 
as you can. 

E PHAEDO. Well, I myself experienced the strangest of 
feelings in his company. I was not moved by the 
pity which is usual when one is present at the death of a 
dear friend: for I considered him happy, Echecrates, 
both in his demeanour and in his discourse; so fearlessly 
and nobly did he die: and so I concluded that even in 
departing to the other world he was under the care 
of providence and that he, if anybody, would find all 
A well when he arrived there. For this reason I felt no 
such pity as might have been expected at a scene of 
sorrow, nor again the pleasure I usually feel when 
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occupied with philosophical discussions—for our con¬ 
versation was of philosophy—but it was simply a 
strange feeling that came over me, an unusual blending 
of pleasure and pain, when I reflected tliat he was very 
soon to die. And all of us who were present were in 
much the same plight, now laughing, now in tears, 
especially one of our company, Apollodorus—you 
must know the man and his ways. b 

ECHECRATEs. Of course. 

PHAEDO. He was completely a victim to this mood, and I 
and the others too were strangely agitated. 

ECHECRATES. Just who were there, Phaedo? 

PHAEDO. Of our native Athenians this Apollodorus, and 
Critobulus and his father, and Hermogenes, Epigencs, 
Aeschines, and Antisthenes. Then Ctesippus of Paeania 
was there, and Menexenus, and some other Athenians. 

But Plato, I believe, was ill. 

ECHECRATES. And were any strangers there? 

PHAEDO. Yes, Simmias of Thebes, and Cebes, and c 
Phaedondas: and Eucleides and Terpsion of Megara. 

ECHECRATES. Were Aristippus and Cleombrotus present? 

PHAEDO. No, they were said to be in Aegina. 

ECHECRATES. Was anyone else there? 

PHAEDO. No, I think these were about all. 

ECHECRATES. Well, tell me about the discussion. 

PHAEDO. I will try to tell you everything from the 
beginning. I had always been accustomed on the d 
previous days to visit Socrates along with the othci'S 
and we would meet together at daybreak in the court 
where the trial was held, for it is close to the prison. 

And so we would wait on each occasion until the prison 
wasopened,talkingtogether: foritwas not opened early: 
and when it was opened, we would go in to Socrates 
and generally spend all day with him. But on this 
occasion we gathered earlier; for the evening before, 
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E wlien we left the prison, we had learnt that the ship had 
arrived from Delos. And so we passed the word along 
to each other to meet at the usual place as early as 
possible. On our arrival, the porter who used to 
answer the door came out and told us to wait and 
not to enter till he himself called us: ‘ for*, said he, 

‘ the Eleven are now releasing Socrates from his fetters 
and giving orders for his death to-day However, 
after a short interval he returned and bade us enter. 

Co A So we went in and found Socrates just freed from his 
fetters and Xanthippe—you know her—sitting beside 
him with the child in her arms. When she saw us, she 
cried aloud ^ and uttered the kind of words that women 
commonly use: ‘ Socrates, this is the very last time that 
your friends will talk to you and you to them.* And 
Socrates looked at Crito and said: ‘ Crito, let someone 
take her home.’ 

Some of Crito’s people then led her away weeping 
B aloud and beating her breast. And Socrates sat up 
on his bed and bent his leg and rubbed it with his hand, 
saying as he rubbed it: ‘ How strange, my friends, that 
feeling seems to be which men call pleasure! How 
wondrously related to pain, which appears to be its 
opposite! They refuse to come to a man together; 
but if he pursues and catches the one, he is practically 
always compelled to accept the other also, as if, though 
c two, they were fastened to a single head. I believe ’, 
he said, ‘ that if Aesop had noticed them he would have 
composed a fable relating that God wished to reconcile 
their quarrel and, finding that he could not, joined their 
heads together: and for this reason whenever the one 
appeal's, the other follows later. And this seems to be 

' The Greek word, as Burnet points out, should probably mean 
* cried out for words of good omen, or for reverent silence ’ in the 
face of death. 
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the case with me. I fii-st suffered pain in my leg 
because of the fettei-s: but now pleasure, it seems, has 
come to succeed it.* 

Then Cebes said: ‘By heaven, I am glad you 
reminded me, Socrates. Several people have already 
questioned me about those poems you composed, 
setting the tales of Aesop to music and the prelude to 
Apollo: and Evenus asked me the other day what you 
had in mind in composing these after you came to 
prison, though you had never written poetry before. 

If you arc interested, then, in having an answer ready 
for Evenus when he asks again—and you may be sure 
he will—tell me what to say.’ 

‘ Tell him the truth, Cebes said he, ‘ that I had 
no desire in composing them to set up as a rival to him 
and his poems, for I knew that would not be easy: but 
I was trying to discover the meaning of some dreams 
and to salve my conscience in case it was this kind of 
music that they were bidding me compose. My 
experience tvas something like this: the same dream 
has often visited me in my past life, appearing in 
dificrent forms on different occasions, but always 
saying the same thing: “ Socrates, compose and prac¬ 
tise music ”. And previously I imagined it was urging 
and encouraging me to do just what I was already 6r 
doins and that, like those who cheer on runners that 
are already running, so too the dream, in bidding me 
compose music, was urging me to do what I was already 
about, since philosophy is the finest music and in this I 
was engaged. But after the trial took place and the 
god’s festival delayed my death, it seemed to me that, 
in case it tvas music in the ordinary sense that the dream 
enjoined upon me to compose, I should not disregard it, 
but should so compose: for it was safer, I thought, 
to salve my conscience by composing in obedience to the 
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dream before my departure. And so I wrote first in 
honour of the god whose festival it was: and after 
addressing the god, I reflected that a poet, if he was to 
be a true poet, ought to write fables, not tales of fact: 
and not being an inventor of fables myself, I chose for 
this reason such fables of Aesop as I had ready to hand 
and knew by heart, and put into verse the first that 
presented themselves. So tell Evenus this, Cebes, and 
bid him farewell: and tell him to follow me with all 
c speed, if he is wise. It seems I am departing to-day: 
for such is the bidding of the Athenians.’ 

And Simmias exclaimed: ‘What strange advice, 
Socrates, to give to Evenus! I have often met him, 
and from what I know of him it is pretty certain that 
he will not follow your counsel if he can help it.’ 

‘ Why ’, said Socrates, ‘ is not Evenus a philosopher ? ’ 

* Yes, I think so said Simmias. 

‘ Then Evenus will be ready to die, and anyone 
else who has a genuine interest in philosophy. But he 
will not perhaps do violence to himself: for they say 
that that is not permitted.* And as he said this he 
D put his feet down from the bed to the ground and sat 
thus throughout the rest of the conversation. 

Then Cebes asked: ‘ What do you mean, Socrates, 
by saying that it is not permitted to do violence to 
ounelves, and yet that the philosopher would be ready 
to follow the dying man? * 

‘ Why, Cebes, surely you and Simmias, who are 
associates of Philolaus,* have heard about these 
things? * 

‘ Nothing definite, Socrates.’ 

‘ Well, I myself only speak about them from hearsay: 
but I have no objection to telling you what I have heard. 

* A well-knoMm Pythagorean philosopher, who at one time resided 
at Thebes. 
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For perhaps it is especially appropriate for one on the 
point of departure to the other world to reflect and tell 
tales about the sojourn there and what kind of life 
we think it is likely to be. What better, after all, 
could we do between now and sunset ? ’ 

‘ Why then do they say that it is not permitted us 
to take our o^\■n lives, Socrates ? As you asked just now, 

I have often heard from Philolaus, when he lived among 
us, and from others too, that we ought not to do this. 

But I have never heard anything definite from anyone 
about these matters.’ 

‘ Well, you must be of good courage he said, ‘ for 62 
perhaps you will hear. But it may possibly seem 
strange to you if this of all things holds good without 
exception—if it never proves true, as in other matters, 
that it is better for man, that is to say, for certain men 
under certain conditions, to die than to live: and 
perhaps it ^vill seem strange if those for whom it is 
better to die may not with piety do tlicmsclves this 
service, but must wait for some other to be their 
benefactor.* 

‘ That’s true enow *, said Cebes with a gentle laugh, 
speaking in his own dialect. 

‘ It might indeed seem illogical ’, said Socrates, ‘ when 
put in this ^\'ay: however, perhaps it can be justified, 
'fhe account which is given in the Mysteries, that we 
men live in a kind of guard-house and that we should 
not discharge ourselves or run away, seems to me pro¬ 
found and not easy to comprehend: but this at least, 
Cebes, I consider a true statement, that it is the gods 
who care for us and that we men are the chattels of 
the gods. Do you not agree? * 

‘ I do *, said Cebes. 

‘ Then said he, ‘ would you not be angry if one of 
your chattels were to kill itself without any indication 
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on your part that you wished it to die, and if punishment 
were possible would you not punish it? ’ 

‘ Certainly *, said he. 

‘ Perhaps then in this way it is not beyond reason 
that a man ought not to kill himself unless god send 
upon him some necessity, such as mine in my present 
position.’ 

‘ Well, that seems reasonable enough said Cebes. 
‘ But your recent remark that philosophers would 
readily w'elcome death seems strange, Socrates, if we 
D W'ere right in saying just now that god cares for us and we 
are his chattels. It cannot be explained why the 
wisest of men are not angry at leaving a service in which 
the best of all possible masters, the gods, rule over them: 
for surely the wise man does not imagine that he will 
look after himself still better if freed from their care. 
E A foolish man might perhaps think that he should run 
away from his master and might not reason that he 
should nut flee from the good but should remain as long 
as he can where he is: and so he might senselessly 
run away: but the man of sense would surely desire to 
be always w'ith one who is his better. And yet, 
Socrates, when we put it in this way, the opposite of 
what we said just now seems likely: wise men ought 
to be vexed at d>dng, and fools should rejoice.’ 

When Socrates heard this, he seemed delighted at 
63 A the persistence of Cebes, and looking at us he said: 

‘ Cebes, you see, is always on the scent of some argu¬ 
ment or other, and is not by any means ready to accept 
at once w'hat anyone says.* 

And Simmias replied: ‘ Yes, but this time, Socrates, 

I too think there is something in what Cebes says. 
For W'hat could really wise men want in running away 
from masters better than themselves and lightly leaving 
their service? And it seems to me that the arguments 
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of Cebes point at you, because you are so little distressed 
at leaving us and leaving the gods wliom you admit 
to be the best of masters.* 

‘ You are right in what you say *, said he, ‘ I think b 
you mean that I must ans\ver these charges, as though 
in a court of law.’ 

‘ Certainly said Simmias. 

‘ Well then *, said he, ‘ let me try to defend my cause 
more convincingly than I did before my judges. If 
I did not think, Simmias and Cebes, that I shall be 
departing in the first place to other gods who are wise 
and good, and secondly to the company of dead men 
who are better than those in this world, I should indeed 
be guilty in not being vexed at dying: but as it is, 
you may be assured that I hope to join good men— c 

though this I would not p<.sitively insist upon— 
but 1 do assure you that, if there is anything in the world 
I would insist upon, it is that I am going to live with 
gods who are very good masters. And that is why 
I am not vexed as I might be, but am cheerfully 
confident that there is some existence for the dead and, 
as they tell us from olden times, a far better life for the 
good than for the evil.* 

‘ Why then, Socrates said Simmias, ‘ do you 
intend to keep these beliefs to yourself when you depart, 
or will you give us a share of them? For the good 
you mention seems to be one in which we should par- d 
take ; and at the same time you will be making your 
defence, if you can convince us by what you say.* 

‘ Well, I will try ’, said he: ‘ but first let us discover 
what it is that Crito has apparently been wanting for 
some time to say.’ 

‘ Why, Socrates said Crito, ‘ merely that the man 
who is to administer the poison keeps asking me to 
inform you that you must talk as little as possible; 
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for he says that people become overheated by conversa¬ 
tion—a condition which must not be allowed to interfere 
H witli the poison. Those who behave so are at times 
compelled to drink it two or three times.’ 

And Socrates replied: ‘Never mind him: just 
let him attend to his part and be ready to administer 
it twice or even three times, if need be.’ 

‘ I knew it pretty well said Crito, ‘ but he has 
been troubling me for some time.* 

‘ Let him be said Socrates. ‘ But now I wish to 
render my account to you, my judges, explaining how 
it seems to me that a man who has truly spent his life 
in philosophy may naturally be void of fear when about 
64 A to die, and may hope to win the greatest of blessings, 
after death, in the other world. I will now endeavour to 
explain to you, Simmias and Cebes, how this may be 
so. 

‘ It seems as if other men are unaware that all who 
genuinely pursue philosophy of their own accord practise 
nothing else but dying and death. If this is true, then, 
it would surely be absurd to desire nothing but this 
throughout life, but, when death has come, to be vexed 
at what they $0 eagerly pursued and practised.* 

Simmias laughed aloud and said: ‘ Socrates, you 
B have indeed made me laugh though I was scarcely 
in a laughing mood. For I think that most men, 
if they heard this, would consider you have spoken the 
real truth about philosophers, and my own fellow- 
countrymen too would be in thorough agreement, 
that philosophers in fact are ripe for death; and they 
would insist they are well aware that death is just what 
these philosophers deserx’e.* 

‘ They would be quite right in their belief, Simmias, 
except in sa>'ing they are well aware. For they are not 
aware in what way true philosophers are ripe for death, 
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in what way they deserve deatli, nor wliat kind ol death 
they deserve. Let us discuss this matter among our- c 
selves said he, ‘ and pay no heed to them. We believe 
there is such a thing as death? ’ 

‘ Certainly rejoined Simmias. 

‘ And that it is the separation of soul from body? 

And that death consists in this, the body existing alone 
and by itself, severed from the soul, and the soul existing 
alone and by itself separate from the body? Surely 
death is nothing else but this.’ 

‘ No, just this said he. 

‘ And now consider, my good friend; perhaps you 
share my opinion: for it is from the following questions, v 
I believe, that we shall gain a clearer knowledge of what 
we are investigating. Do you think that a philosopher 
is much concerned with such so-callcd pleasures as 
eating and drinking?’ 

‘ By no means, Socrates said he. 

‘ And what about the pleasures of love? ’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘ And what about other cares of the body? Do you 
think he values them highly? For instance, the posses¬ 
sion of fine clothes and shoes, and general bodily 
adornment—do you think he esteems or despises them, 
except in so far as they are absolutely necessary ? ’ f 

‘ The genuine philosopher, I think ’, said he, 

' disdains them.’ 

‘ Do you not believe that such a man’s concern 
is directed entirely to the soul, having nothing to do 
with the body, so far as he can escape its claims? ’ 

‘ I do.’ 

‘ Is it not clear then first of all in such matters as 
these that the philosopher separates the soul from com- 65 a 
munion with tlie body, to an extent beyond other men ? * 

* It is evident.* 
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‘ And most men, Simmias, I suppose, consider that 
life is not worth living for a man who finds no pleasure 
in these things and takes no part in them, and they 
hold that the man who thinks nothing of bodily 
pleasures is all but dead/ 

‘ What you say is very true.’ 

‘ And what about the actual acquisition of wisdom? 
Is the body an obstacle or not, if one takes it along as a 
partner in the search? What I mean to say is: 
do sight and hearing contain any real truth for men? 
Do not even the poets continually repeat that we 
neither hear nor see anything accurately? And yet 
if these bodily senses are not accurate or dependable, 
still less likely are the others, all of which are surely 
inferior to these two. Do you not agree? ’ 

‘ Certainly *, said he. 

Then said he, ‘ when does the soul grasp truth? 
For when she attempts any investigation in company 
with the body, she is obviously deceived by it.* 

‘ That is true.* 

‘ Is it not by exact reasoning, if at all, that any truth 
becomes evident to her? * 

‘Yes.’ 

And surely she reasons best, when none of these 
things, neither hearing nor vision, pain nor pleasure, 
intrudes to vex her, but when most she is alone and 
apart, paying no heed to the body and as far as possible 
secure from contact and communion with it in her 
effort to attain the truth.* 

‘ That is true.* 

‘ Here too, then, the philosopher’s soul most dis¬ 
dains the body and flees from it, and seeks to be 
apart and alone.* 

‘ Clearly.* 

‘ And what about the next point, Simmias ? Do we 
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assert tliat there exists a Rjght, which is just right and 
nothing else, or not? * 

‘ \Vc ceitainlv do.* 

f 

‘ And a Beautiful and a Good?* 

‘ Of coui-se.’ 

‘ And ha\-e you ever seen any of these with your 
eyes ? * 

‘ Certainly not *, said he. 

* Have you ever grasped them by any other bodily 
senses? I am speaking about all such things as Size, 
or Health, or Strength, and in a word about the essential 
being of all of them, just what each one exactly is. 

Is it by the body that their truest nature is contem¬ 
plated, or is it not nearer the truth to say that, whosoever 
of us has most carefully and completely disciplined 
himself to compreliend by his intellect anything by 
itself alone which he investigates, will come nearest 
to knowing it in each case?’ 

‘ Certainly.* 

‘ Would not this be achieved most purely by one who 
approached each thing as far as possible with thought 
alone, without taking account of sight in his thinking 
or dragging in any other sense to accompany his 
reasoning? By employing thought unalloyed and 66 
Uiought alone he would attempt to track down each 
object in its pure reality, alone and by itself, freeing 
himself so far as he can from eyes and ears and in 
general from the whole body, since by its partnership 
it disturbs the soul and prevents her from acquiring 
wisdom and truth. Is not this the man, if there be any, 
Simmias, who will attain knowledge of reality?* 

*/rhc * form ’ of Right, or what the Right really is, the universal 
which alone ran be the object of knowledge, as contrasted with the 
particular objects to which ilic word, right, may be applied along 
with Ollier descriptive tenns. The tlieory is developed further in 
780 iqq. and 1 ooa sq, 
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‘ There is wondrous truth said Siniinias, ‘ in what 
you say, Socrates.’ 

B ‘ Then said he, * should not ail tlicse conclusions 
bring home to genuine philosophers an opinion which 
they will express to each other in the following terms: 
“ It seems as if a kind of short cut is bringing us on 
our path: for as long as we possess a body and our soul 
is contaminated by an evil of such a nature, we shall 
never completely attain the object of our desire— 
which we say is truth. For the body is constantly 
c distracting us through its need of sustenance: moreover, 
if any sicknesses befall us, they hinder us in our quest for 
truth. And it fills us full of loves and passions, feai-s 
and fancies of every kind, and abundant folly, so that, 
as the saying goes, in actual fact it gives us not even a 
moment to think. The body and its appetites, and 
these alone, cause warfare and feuds and battles: for 
it is to acquire wealth that all wars arise, and wealth 
D we are compelled to acquire for the sake of the body, in 
whose service we are slaves: and the result is that for all 
these reasons we have little leisure for philosophy. 
But the worst factor of all is that, if we gain a little 
leisure from it and turn to any inquiry', it constantly in¬ 
trudes in the midst of ourresearches, causing such trouble 
and interruption and dismay that it will not allow us to 
see the truth. We have discovered in fact that if we 
are to achieve pure knowledge, we must be released from 
E the body and by the soul itself alone we must behold 
things themselves alone: and then, it seems, we shall 
attain the goal of our desire, that wisdom of w'hich we 
claim to be lovers—when we are dead, as the argument 
signifies, not while we live. For if it is impossible to 
win pure knowledge when in the body, then of t^vo 
things one must be true: either knowledge can never be 
acquired, or only after death: for then tire soul will 
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exist by hei'self apart from tlie body, but not till then. 67 a 
And (luring life wc shall apparently come closest to 
knowledge if as far as possible we keep no comjiany 
with the body or communion \vilh it beyond what is 
absolutclv nccessar\\ and suffer not its nature to infect 
us but remain pure from it until God himself releases 
us. And departing thus pure from the foolishness 
of the body, in all likelihood we shall dwell with the 
pure and shall learn of ourselves all that is undeliled— b 

and that, I think, is the true: for I believe it is not 
permitted to the impure to attain to the pure.’* Su< h, 

I think, Simmias, must be the words and the opinions 
wliich all genuine lovers of knowledge will communicate 
to each other. Do you not think so?’ 

‘ Most assuredly, Socrates.’ 

‘ Then if this is true, my friend *, said Socrates, ‘ I 
have every hope that w'hcn I reach my journey’s 
end, I shall there, if an\'^vhcre, fully attain the goal 
of all our earnest endeavour in our past life: and there¬ 
fore the journey now' appointed for me I greet with C 
good hopes, and so may any other man w’ho thinks that 
his mind is now prepared as by purification.* 

‘ Certainly said Simmias. 

‘ And is not this purification just what wc described 
some time ago in our discussion—to separate the soul, 
as far as possible, from the body, and to form in her the 
habit of isolating and gathering herself away from the 
body on every side, living, so far as she may, both in the 
present and hereafter, by herself alone, as she becomes d 
free from the fetters of the body?’ 

* Certainly ’, said he. 

‘ Is not death the name given to this release and 
separation of soul from body?* 

‘ Assuredly ’, said he. 

‘ And as wc say, it is only the genuine philosophers 
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who are always most eager for this severance, and the 
separation of soul from body is tlie actual pursuit of 
philosophers, is it not?* 

‘ Evidently.* 

‘ Then as I said at the beginning, it would be 
£ ridiculous if a man, who trained himself in life to live 
as nearly as possible in a state of death, should be 
vexed at death’s coming.’ 

‘ Ridiculous, of course.* 

‘Then in actual fact, Simmias*, said he, ‘ true philos¬ 
ophers rehearse dying, and to them least of all men is 
death a terror. Look at the matter in this way. 
They are every^vhere at variance with the body and 
yearn to possess the soul by itself alone: would it not 
then be utterly unreasonable if, when this came about, 
they were vexed and afraid, and if they did not gladly 
68 A go where they may hope on their arrival to obtain what 
throughout life they longed for—and that is wisdom— 
and to be released from the company of that with 
which they were at odds? Many men, when their 
human favourites or wives or children have died, have 
been willing and ready to go to the other world in quest 
of them, draw'n by the hope of seeing there and con¬ 
versing with those for whom they longed: and shall a 
man then who is genuinely in love with w isdom and has 
firmly conceived this same hope, that in the other world 
B and nowhere else can he in any measure worth speaking 
of attain her—shall such a man be reluctant to die and 
not gladly take his departure? Surely he must be 
glad if, my friend, he is truly a philosopher: for he will 
be strong in his belief that there and nowhere else can 
he achieve wisdom in her purity. And if this is so, then, 
as I said just now', it would surely be utterly unreasonable 
if such a man w-ere afraid of death.* 

‘ Utterly indeed ’, said he. 
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‘ Then said he, ‘ when you see a man troubled 
at the approach of death, is this not conclusive evidence 
that he was not after all a lover of w isdom, but a lover 
of the body? And this same man is, I believe, a 
lover of money and of power, either the one or both.’ 

‘ The truth is indeed as you say said he. 

‘ And now, Simmias *, he said, ‘ does not the quality 
called courage also especially belong to philosophers?* 

‘ Assuredly he replied. 

‘ And self-discipline, even in the popular sense of 
the w’ord, that is to say, not to be excited by passions 
but to despise them and live an orderly life—does 
not that belong only to those who most disdain the 
body and live as philosophers?* 

‘ It certainly must he said. 

‘ For if you care ’, said he, ‘ to consider the courage 
and self-discipline of other men, you will find them 
quite absurd.’ 

‘ How is that, Socrates?* 

‘ You know *, said he, * that all other men think 
death one of the great evils.’ 

‘ Yes indeed he said. 

‘ And do not the brave among them face death, 
when they do face it, through fear of greater evils? * 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘ Then all except philosophers are brave through 
fear and apprehension : and yet it is unreasonable at 
least that a man should be brave through fear and 
cowardice.* 

‘ Ccrtainlv.* 

‘And what about the disciplined among them? 
Are they not precisely in the same case, self-disciplined 
through a kind of self-indulgence? We may say 
that this is impossible, but none the less their condition 
of naive self-restraint comes to much the same as this. 
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They desire certain pleasures and are afraid of being 
deprived of them: consequently they abstain from 
other pleasures because they are controlled by these. 

G9 A Men call it self-indulgence to be mastered by pleasures, 
but for all that these men control certain pleasures only 
because they are controlled by others. And this is 
much like what I was saying just now, that they have 
achieved self-discipline by a kind of self-indulgence.* 

‘ So it seems.’ 

‘ Dear Simmias, I am afraid that, if we look to 
goodness as our standard, this is not the right form of 
exchange, to barter pleasure for pleasure, pain for pain, 
and fear for fear, trading the greater for the less, as 
though they were coins, but the only true currency for 
which all things should be exchanged is wisdom, and 
it is only when accompanied by wisdom that courage 
B and self-control and justice and, in short, goodness 
itself arc really what they claim to be, whether pleasures 
or fean or all other such things be added or not. 
Once these things are separated from wisdom and 
exchanged, the one for the other, the resultant goodness 
is, I fear, a mere stage illusion, slavish in reality and 
devoid of any soundness or truth; but the real goodness 
is a kind of purification from all these things, and self- 
c control and justice and bravery and ^^•isdom itself are a 
kind of purificatory rite. Apparently those who 
established the mysteries were no mean persons and 
really spoke in riddles when they said long ago that the 
man who reaches the other world uninitiated and 
unconsecrated will lie in the mire, but he who has been 
purified and initiated will on his arrival there dwell 
with the gods. For, as those concerned in the Mysteries 
say, “ Many bear the emblems, but the adepts are few ”: 
D and these last, in my opinion, are none but the true 
philosophers. And of their company I have throughout 
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my life clone all in my power to become a member, and 
in every way I lia\'e striven to join them ; but whether 
I strove in the right way or met with any success, I 
shall learn for sure, I think, quite soon when I go to the 
other world, if it be God’s will. Tltis then’, said he, 

‘ Simmias and Cebes, is the defence I offer to prove tliat 
I am justified in not being vexed or troubled at leaving 
you and my masters in this world: for I believe that, e 
there no less than here, I shall find good masters and 
friends: if then I am more convincing in my defence 
before you than before my Athenian judges, all will 
be well.’ 

When Socrates had thus spoken, Cebes rejoined: 

* Socrates, everything else you said I tliink is right: 
but in what you said about the soul you will find many 
who disbelieve you and fear that, once the soul has “o a 
left the body, she nowhere exists, but perishes and 
suffers destruction on the very day of a man’s death, at 
the moment when she leaves the body, and issuing from 
it and dispersing like breath or smoke she flies away and 
is gone for ever. If she did somewhere exist, gathered 
to herself alone and freed from the evils you just now 
recounted, we should have fair and abundant hopes, 
Socrates, that what you say is true: but it calls perhaps B 
for considerable powers of persuasion and proof to 
convince us that the dead man’s soul still exists and 
possesses some force and intelligence.* 

‘ Qiiite true, Cebes ’, said Socrates: ' but what are 
we to do? Do you suggest that we should employ 
our fancy in discussing the probability of such things?’ 

‘ I myself at any rate ’, said Cebes, ‘ should be 
delighted to hear your opinion about them.’ 

‘ I do not think said Socrates, ‘ that anyone who 
heard me now, even if he were a comic poet, would c 
maintain tliat I am babbling and talking about what 
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does not concern me. If you like then, wc may in¬ 
vestigate the matter. 

‘ And let us consider it in this way—whether it is 
true that the souls of the dead li\ e on in tlie other world 
or not. Now there is an ancient stor)', which we recall, 
that they live in that world on arriving from this, 
and that they return hither and are born again from 
the dead: and if this is so, and the living come to birth 
D again from the dead, then surely our souls must dwell 
there: for they could not be born again if they did rot 
exist. And it would be sufficient proof that they do 
exist, if it could really be shown that the living are 
born only from the dead: but if this is not so, then we 
should need seme other argument.’ 

‘ Certainly *, said Cebes. 

‘ Well ’, said he, ‘ if you want to discover the truth 
more easily, do not consider the problem as it concerns 
man only, but in relation to all animal and plant life and, 
in brief, all things that are born. Let us see in all these 
E instances whether all that have opposites are generated 
only from those opposites; as for instance, the noble 
is the opposite of the base, the just of tiie unjust, and 
so with countless other examples. Let us then consider 
whether it is necessary that, where anything has an 
opposite, it can be generated from nothing else except 
that opposite. For example, if anything becomes 
larger, that larger size proceeds from what was smaller 
before ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* And if it becomes small, that smaller size proceeds 
71 A from what was larger before? ’ 

‘ That is so said he. 

‘ And the weaker proceeds from the stronger, and 
the faster from the slower?* 

‘ Certainly.* 
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‘ Again, if a thing becomes worse, it proceeds from 
the better, and more just from the more unjust?’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ Then we are sufficiently assured of this principle 
that all things are so produced, opposites proceeding 
from opposites.’ 

‘ Certainlv.’ 

‘ Once again: is it true that there exist in all pairs 
of opposites two processes between each pair, from one 
to the other and in reverse from the other to the one? 

For instance, between larger and smaller is there not n 
gro\vth and decrease, so that we speak of one as in¬ 
creasing and the other diminishing?* 

‘ Yes ’, he said. 

‘ And so too with separation and combination, cool¬ 
ing and heating, and all such things, even if we do not 
always use the precise terms, yet in fact at least this must 
every\vhere hold good, that they are generated from 
each other and there is a process from the one to the 
other.’ 

‘ Most certainly said he. 

* Then ’, he continued, ‘ has life an opposite, just as c 
sleeping is the opposite of being awake? * 

* Certainly said he. 

‘ And what is it ? * 

* Death ’, he answered. 

* Tlien if these two are opposites, do they not proceed 
from each other; and since they are two, are there 
not t^vo processes between them ? * 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ Now I will tell you *, said Socrates, ‘ of one of the 
two pairs I mentioned just now, both the pair and the 
processes: and do you tell me of the other. One 
term I call sleep, the other, being awake; and from 
sleep proceeds waking, and from waking sleep: and d 
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the processes are falling asleep and \\aking up. Are 
you satisfied *, he said, ‘ or not? ’ 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ Then do you in your turn said he, ‘ tell me 
similarly about life and death. Do you not hold that 
death and life are opposites?’ 

‘ I do.’ 

* Generated from one another?* 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then what is it that proceeds from the living?’ 

‘ The dead he replied. 

‘ And what said he, ‘ from the dead ? * 

‘ I must admit—the living ', he said. 

‘ Then it is from the dead, Cebes, that living things 
and persons are generated?’ 

E ‘ Evidently said he. 

* Our souls therefore live on he said, ‘ in the other 
world ?’ 

‘ So it seems.* 

‘ Now one of the two processes connected with these 
is manifest, for death is manifest, is it not?* 

‘ Assuredly *, he replied. 

‘What are we to do then?* said he: ‘shall we 
refuse duly to assign the opposite process, and leave 
nature lame of one foot? Or must we acknowledge 
some opposite process to dying? ’ 

‘ Most certainly we must, I think ’, said he. 

* And what is this? ’ 

* Coming to life again.’ 

‘Then said he, ‘ if coming to life again be true, 
72 A this return to life would be a process leading from the 
dead to the living? * 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ In this way then also we agree that the living 
proceed from the dead no less than the dead from the 
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living: and this being so, we considered, I believe, that 
we liad suHicient proof that the souls of the dead must 
somewhere exist, whence they come to life again.’ 

‘ I think, Socrates he said, ‘ that this must 
necessarily be true as the result of our admissions.’ 

‘ Consider in this way too, Cebes said he, ‘ that we 
were not wrong, in my opinion, in making these ad¬ 
missions. If each pj'occss had not a corresponding 
opposite process, moving with a kind of circular motion, b 
and if the process were in a straight line from one state 
to the opposite only, without any reversal or return to 
the first, you realise, do you not, that finally all things 
would have the same form, suffer the same experiences, 
and cease to come into being.* 

‘ How do you mean?* 

* It is not dilTicult ’, said he, ‘ to undei-stand my 
meaning. For instance, if falling asleep existed, but 
waking up again, which proceeds from sleep, did not 
exist as a corresponding opposite, you know that 
finally everything would make Endymion seem a mere c 
trifle, and he would be nowhere in the reckoning 
because everything else would be in the same condition 
of slumber as himself. And if all things combined and 
there were no separation, the saying of Anaxagoras 
would quickly come to pass, and “ all would be chaos ”. 

So too, my dear Cebes, if all things that partake of life 
were to die and, once dead, were to remain in that 
form and not come to life again, is it not absolutely 
necessary that finally all things should be dead and none 
be living? For if living things were generated from d 
some other source and living things died, what is to 
prevent all things from being finally spent in death?* 

‘ Nothing in my opinion, Socrates *, said Cebes, 

‘ but what you say seems absolutely true.* 

‘It is indeed so, Cebes’, said he, ‘beyond all 
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question, and we did not deceive ourselves in making 
these admissions, but it is actual truth that we return 
to life and that the living proceed from the dead and 

E that the souls of the dead exist.’ 

‘ Yes rejoined Cebes, ‘ and besides, if that doctrine 
of yours, which you so often affirm, is true, Socrates, 
that our learning is nothing else but reminiscence, 
according to that doctrine also we must in some time 
past have learnt that of which we are now reminded. 

73 A But this is impossible unless our souls existed before 
they were born in this human form: here too, it seems, 
is an indication that the soul is immortal.’ 

‘ But, Cebes said Simmias in rejoinder, ‘ what are 
the proofs of this? Recall them to me, for I do not 
very well remember them at the moment.* 

‘There is one ver>' good argument’, said Cebes: 

* when people are questioned, if the questions are well 
put, they tell us of themselves the truth about things. 
But if they had no knowledge dwelling within them and 
could give no right account, they would not be able 
to do this: and then again, if you show men diagrams 

B or other such things, you have conclusive proof that 
the facts are so.’ 

‘ And if this is not enough to persuade you, 
Simmias *, said Socrates, ‘ consider whether you share 
my view when you look at it like this: for you do 
not, it seems, believe that what we call learning can 
be recollection.* 

‘ It is not that I do not believe ’, said Simmias. 

* but what I want is just the very thing we are dis¬ 
cussing—to be reminded: and from what Cebes 
undertook to say, I am nearly reminded and convinced 
already. But none the less I should like to hear now 
how you intended to explain it.* 

c * In this way *, said he. * We surely agree that if a 
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man is to be reminded of anything, he must have had 
pie\ i<>us knowledge of it.’ 

‘ Certainly he agreed. 

‘ Then do we agree also tliat when knovvledge occurs 
in the following way, it is reminiscence? The way 
that I mean is this: if a man secs or hears something 
or perceives it by some other sense, and not only knows 
tliat thins: but also thinks of something else which is not 
the object of the same, but of another form of knowledge, 
do we not rightly say that he has “ recollected ” that 
second object of which he thought ? ’ D 

‘ What do you mean? ’ 

‘ 'Fake this example. Knowledge of a man is 
dificrent from that of a lyre.’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ Now you know that when a lover secs a lyre or a 
garment or anything else his favourite is wont to use, 
this is his sensation: he knows the lyre and in his mind 
perceives the bodily form of the boy who owned it. 

And this is reminiscence. For instance, anyone seeing 
Simmias is often reminded of Cebes, and there are 
other examples innumerable.’ 

‘ Innumerable indeed said Simmias. 

‘ Now is not this a kind of reminiscence, and E 
particularly so when the experience is concerned with 
things already forgotten through lapse of time or lack 
of attention?’ 

‘ Certainly ’, said he. 

‘ Again ’, he continued, ‘ Is it possible to be re¬ 
minded of a man on seeing a picture of a horse or a 
lyre, and to be reminded of Cebes on seeing a portrait of 
Simmias ? ’ 

* Certainly he said. 

* And, on seeing a poriraitof Simmias, to be reminded 
of Simmias? * 


( 1041 ) 
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74 A * Undoubtedly said he. 

‘ Do we not then conclude from all this that re¬ 
miniscence may come both from like and from unlike 
objects? * 

‘ We do.* 

* But whenever we are reminded of something by 
what resembles it, must not this lead to a further 
experience—the reflexion \vheiher the resembling 
object in point of resemblance falls short or not of 
the object recalled by it ? ’ 

‘ It assuredly must said he. 

‘ Consider then said he, ‘ if this be the truth. We 
speak, do we not, about the existence of equality, 
I do not mean between w’ood and wood, stone and stone, 
or any such instance, but beyond all these something 
else, equality itself. Do we say it exists or not? * 
e ‘ Indeed we do ’, said Simmias, ‘ and most em¬ 
phatically too.* 

‘ And do we know this absolute reality?* 

* Certainly said he. 

‘ Whence did w'e gain our knowledge of it? Is it 
not from seeing the things we mentioned just now, 
equal pieces of wood or stone or other such things? 
Did we not from seeing them form our conception 
of equality itself, which is different from them? Or 
do you not think it is different? Look at it in this 
way. Do not equal stones or sticks, though they are the 
same, sometimes appear equal to one person, but not 
to another? ’ 

‘ Certainly.* 

c ‘ But do things which are absolutely equal ^ appear 
at times unequal to you, or equality itself inequality ? * 

* Never, Socrates.* 


* Burnet lakes the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle as an 
example. 
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‘ Tlicn said he, ‘ ihose equal objects mentioned 
above ^ are not the same as the equal itself? ’ 

‘ No, by no means, I think, Socrates.’ 

‘ Yet it was from these equal objects, which are 
difierent from the equal itself, that you conceived and 
grasped your knowledge of that equal.* 

‘ That is undoubtedly true he said. 

‘ Whether it resembles these particular objects or 
not? * 

‘ Certainly.* 

* That makes no difference *, he said. ‘ As long as, 
when you see one thing, the sight of it makes you think 
of another, whether it be like or unlike, the process 
must be reminiscence.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

* And now ’, said he, ‘ with regard to tlie equal 
pieces of wood and other equal objects mentioned 
Just now, is this what we feel about them? Do they 
appear equal to us in the way in which equality itself is 
equal, or do they in any degree fall short of being Just 
like equality itself, or not? ’ 

* They fall far short *, said he. 

* We agree then, do we not, that ts henever anyone 
secs something and thinks to himself, “ what I am now 
looking at wants to be like some other thing, but it falls 
short and cannot be Just like it and is inferior ”, then 
the man ^vho thus thinks must have previous knowledge 
of that which, he says, the first object, though inferior, 
resembles ? * 

‘ He must.* 

* Well then, have we ourselves too experienced the 
same feeling with regard to equal things and equality 
itself, or have we not? ’ 

‘ Assuredly we have.* 

* Sticks, stones, etc. 
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* Then we must have had previous knowledge of 
A equality before that time when we first saw equal 

objects and refiected that all of them wanted to be 
like equality itself but fell short thereof.* 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘ But we agree also that we did not and could not 
conceive this idea except through sight or touch or some 
other bodily sense—I make no distinction beUveen 

them.’ 

‘ Yes, for they are the same, Socrates, for the purpose 
of our demonstration.’ 

‘ But it is from the senses that we must conceive 
B the idea that all the equal objects perceived by them 
aim at the real equality but fall short of it. Or what 
other account can we give? ’ 

‘ No other.’ 

‘ Then before we began to see and hear and employ 
our other senses we must somehow have acquired a 
knowledge of the real equality, if we were to refer to 
it all the equals perceived by the senses and judge 
that all of them are eager to be just like the real equal, 
but are inferior to it?’ 

‘ That follows necessarily from what we have already 
said, Socrates.’ 

‘ Now we possessed sight and hearing and the other 
senses immediately we were born ? ’ 

‘ Certainly.* 

c * But we must, we say, have gained knowledge of 
equality itself before we had these senses? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Then we must have obtained it before we were 
born, it seems.’ 

* So it seems.’ 

‘ Now if we obtained it before our birth and were 
born with it, we knew before birth and immediately 
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upon birth not only the equal, the greater, and tlie less, 
but all such things: for we are not discussing the equal 
alone, but the beautiful, the good, the right, the holy, 
and, as I say, everything upon which, in the questions 
w’C ask and the answei's we give, we set the seal of 
“ being just what it is So we must necessarily 
have obtained the knowledge of all these things before 
birth 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘ But if after acquiring knowledge we do not forget 
it each time we are born, then we must be born with 
knowledge each time and possess it throughout our lives: 
for to know is to have acquired knowledge of something 
and to retain it without losing it: is it not the loss of 
knowledge, Simmias, that we mean by forgetfulness?’ 

‘ Yes, certainly, Socrates he said. 

‘ But, I suppose, if after acquiring it before birth we 
lost it at birth, and later by using the senses upon 
things we recover the knowledge we had before, then 
would not what we call learning be the recovery of 
knowledge which is our own? And should we not be 
right in calling this process reminiscence?* 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Yes, for we discovered that, on perceiving some 
object, whether by sight or hearing or any other sense, 
we might from this perception conceive an idea of 
something else related to the perception, whether like or 
unlike it, which we had forgotten. And so, as I say, 
we have t^vo alternatives to choose from: either we 
are born with a knowledge of these things and all know 
them throughout our lives, or after birth those whom 
we speak of as learning are merely recollecting, and 
learning must be reminiscence.’ 

‘ That is very true, Socrates.’ 

‘Which do you choose then, Simmias? That we 
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B are born witli kno\\’lec]ge, or that we arc reminded later 
of what we knew before?’ 

‘ I cannot choose at the moment, Socrates.* 

* Well, can you make a choice here, and what is 
your opinion in this matter? If a man has knowledge, 
could he give an account of what he knows, or not?’ 

‘ Certainly he can, Socrates said he. 

‘ And do you think that all people are able to give 
an account of those things we were discussing just now?’^ 

‘I wish they could’, said Simmias: ‘but I very 
much fear that by this time tomorrow there will no 
longer be anyone who can do so adequately.* 
c ‘ Then you do not think, Simmias ’, said he, ‘ that 
all know these things.’ 

‘ By no means.’ 

‘ They are reminded then of what they once 
learned? ’ 

‘ It must be so.* 

‘And when did our souls gain the knowledge? 
Certainly it was not after we were born as men.’ 

‘ Certainly not.’ 

‘ Then it was earlier?* 

‘Yes.’ 

* Our souls then, Simmias, existed before they took 
on human form, apart from the body, and possessed 
intelligence? ’ 

‘ Yes, Socrates, unless we acquire this knowledge 
at the moment of birth: for that time still remains.’ 

D ‘ Well then, my friend, at what other time, pray, do 
we lose it? For surely, as we agreed just now, we are 
not born with it. Do we lose it at the very moment 
when we acquire it ? Or is there any other time you can 
name? * 


* Equality itself, beauty itself, etc. 
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* By no means, Socrates: I did not realise tliat I was 
talking nonsense.’ 

* Then the truth is this, Simmias *, he said, ‘ is it not ? 

If those things exist that we so constantly talk about, the 
beautiful, the good, and every such essence, and if we 
refer all our sensations to these, wliich wc disco\Tr to 
have existed before and still to be oui-s, and compare the e 
objects of sensation with these realities, then just as 
surely as these realities exist, so surely must our souls 
have existed before we were born: but if these realities 

do not exist, our discussion must be all in vain. Is this 
the case, and is it equally necessary that tliesc realities 
exist and that our souls existed before birth, and that 
if the one does not exist, then neither does the other?* 

‘ It is absolutely plain to me, Socrates *, said Simmias, 

‘ that the necessity in each case is the same; and 
most opportunely our argument is seeking refuge in the 
conclusion that our souls existed before birth just as 
surely as the reality now under discussion exists. 77 a 
For there is nothing so evident to me as that all these 
things, the beautiful, the good, and everything of 
which you just now spoke, have a most real existence. 

And I think this has been most satisfactorily proved.’ 

‘And what does Cebes think?* said Socrates: 

‘ for he too must be persuaded.’ 

‘ He is satisfied, I think ’, said Simmias: ‘ yet he is 
the most stubborn of men in his refusal to accept an 
argument. But, I think, he needs no further proof 
to persuade him that our souls existed before birth. 
Whether they will still exist, however, after death d 
does not seem even to me, Socrates, to have been 
proved, but the objection voiced by Cebes just now 
still stands, the fear of the many that a man’s soul is 
dispersed at death and that death is the end of her. 

The soul may be born and brought together from some 
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Other source and may exist elsewhere before arriving 
in a human body: but what is to prevent it from meeting 
its end and being destroyed, after entering and de¬ 
parting from that body?’ 

c ‘ You are right, Simmias said Cebes. ‘ It seems 
as if about half of what we wanted has been proved, 
namely that our souls existed before we were born: 
but w e need further proof that when we are dead they 
will exist no less than before birth, if the demonstration 
is to be complete.’ 

‘ That has already been proved, Simmias and 
Cebes ’, said Socrates, ‘ if you will combine this 
argument with that w'hich we agreed upon before, 
namely that all that is living proceeds from the dead. 

D For if the soul exists before birth, and ^vhen she enters 
life and comes into being she must proceed from no 
other source than death and the state of the dead, 
surely it is necessary that she exists even after death, 
since she must come once more to birth. And so the 
point you raised has already been proved. Still it 
seems to me that you and Simmias w’ould be glad to 
push the discussion still further, and that like children 
you are afraid that as she goes forth from the body the 
wind will really and truly blow her away and dissipate 

E her, especially if one happens to die, not in calm 
weather, but in a high gale.’ 

And Cebes said with a laugh: ‘You must try to 
convince us, Socrates, as if we were afraid; or rather 
not ourselves afraid, but perhaps there is within us a 
child w’ho suffers such fears. Try to persuade him, then, 
not to fear death as though it were a bogeyman.* 

‘Well’, said Socrates, ‘you must sing spells over 
him every day, until you dispel his fear.’ 

78 A ‘ And \vhere said he, ‘ shall we find another 
good enchanter, Socrates, now that you are leaving us ?’ 
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‘ Hellas he said, * is a wide country', and in it 
surely dwell good men; and there are many foreign 
races too. And in vour search for such an enchanter 
you must ransack them one and all, sparing neither toil 
nor money, for there is nothing on which you could more 
fittingly spend money. And you must search too by your¬ 
selves in one another’s company: for perhaps you could 
not easily find any more competent than yourselves.’ 

‘ Well, you may rely upon that ’, said Cebes: ‘ but 
let us return to the point at which we digressed, if b 
you are agreeable.’ 

‘ I am <|uite agreeable: that goes without saying.* 

‘ Good *, said he. 

‘ Then we must ask ourselves said Socrates, ‘ some 
such question as the f.llowing: to what kind of thing 
does it belong to experience dissipation, and for what 
kind of thing should we fear this experience, and what 
escapes it ? And next we should inquire to which of the 
two classes the soul belongs, and in the light of the con¬ 
clusions reached feel confidence or fear about the soul.’ 

‘ Quite true ’, he said. 

* Now is it not the property of the compound and the c 
naturally composite to be dissolved in the same way 
in which it was combined: whereas if a thing is not 
compounded, this alone if anything must fittingly 
escape dissolution? ’ 

‘ That is what I think said Cebes. 

‘ Then those things which ahvays remain uniform 
and invariable are most likely to be uncompounded: 
but things that are constantly changing and never the 
same arc compounded?* 

‘ I think so.’ 

‘ Let us go back to what we ^vere discussing pre¬ 
viously ’, he said. ‘ What of reality itself, whose being D 
we gave account of in questioning and answering? 
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Is it always uniform and immutable, or does it suffer 
change? Equality itself, beauty itself, what each 
thing is by itself, reality—do these admit of any change 
whatever? Or does each thing which is just itself 
and no more, being uniform when considered by itself 
alone, remain constantly the same, admitting nowhere 
of any change whatever? * 

‘ It must remain uniform, Socrates ’, said Cebes, 
‘ and immutable.* 

‘ But what of the many beautiful things, men, for 
E instance, or horses, or garments, or any other such 
things, and the many equal things, or all things which 
share the names of these single realities ? Are these 
constantly the same, or, quite the contrary, practically 
never uniform or stable in their relations either with 
themselves or each other? * 

‘ The latter is true said Cebes: ‘ they are never 
uniform.* 

79 A * Now these things you could touch and see and 
perceive with the other senses, but the things that are 
constantly the same you can grasp only by the process 
of thinking, and they are invisible, are they not, and 
never to be seen ? * 

‘ You are absolutely right ’, he said. 

* Let us then assume, shall we *, he said, * two 
types of objects, the seen and the unseen.* 

‘ Let us so assume said he. 

‘ And the unseen is ever uniformly constant, but 
the seen is constantly changing? ’ 

‘ Let us assume that too he said. 

B ‘ Well then *, said he, ‘ are we not made up of 
body and soul?* 

‘ Of nothing else *, said he. 

‘ And to which type do we say the body is more 
like and more akin ? * 
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‘That is evident to everybody*, he said; ‘the 
visible.* 

‘ And wliat of the soul ? Is it visible or invisible ? * 

‘ Invisible at any rate to man, Socrates said he. 

‘ But in speaking of visible and invisible we are 
referring, are we not, to human senses, not to others?’ 

‘ To human senses.’ 

‘ Then what have we to say about the soul? Can 
it be seen or not? ’ 

‘ It cannot.’ 

‘ It is invisible then?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then the soul more resembles the invisible than 
the body, and the body the visible?’ 

‘ Necessarily so, Socrates.’ c 

‘ And did we not say earlier that when the soul uses 
the aid of the body for any investigation, through the 
instrument of sight or hearing or any other sense—for 
investigation through the body means througli the 
senses—she is torn away by the body into the region of 
constant fluctuation, and she herself wanders about 
in confusion, reeling like a drunken man, because of 
her contact with things in similar confusion? * 

* Certainly.* 

‘ But when she pursues her inquiries by herself, she D 
goes to the region of the pure, the eternal and immortal 
and ever-unchanging, and being akin thereto she ever 
dwells in it, when she is by herself and it is possible 
for her to do so: and she has ceased from her wanderings 
and remains ever constant and changeless with the 
unchanging, because of her contact with things 
similarly immutable: and this condition of hers is 
called wisdom, is it not?’ 

‘ All that you say, Socrates, is absolutely right and 
true ’, said he. 
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‘ To which of the two types then, judging from our 
E previous and our present arguments, do you think 
the soul is more alike or akin?* 

‘ Every'body, I think, Socrates he said, ‘ even the 
veriest dunce, would after this line of inquiry agree that 
the soul beyond all shadow of doubt is more like the 
constant and im^ariable than the ever-changing.’ 

‘ And w'hat of the body ? ’ 

‘ That is more like the other.* 

‘ Consider the question in this way too: when soul 
8 o A and body are together, nature enjoins that the one shall 
ser%'e and be governed, the other be master and govern. 
From this point of view also which do you think 
resembles the divine, and which the mortal? Do yo»i 
not think that the divine is naturally fitted to rule and 
govern, the mortal to be subject and governed ? * 

‘ I do.’ 

‘ Which of the Uvo then does the soul resemble? * 

‘ It is obvious, Socrates, that the soul resembles the 
divine, the body the mortal.* 

‘ Now, Cebes, consider said he, ‘ whether the 
B conclusion of all our discussion is not this—that the 
soul most closely resembles the divine and immortal, 
intelligible and uniform and indissoluble and ever- 
unchangeable, while the body most resembles the human 
and mortal, the unintellectual and dissoluble and 
ceaselessly changing. Have we anything else to say, 
Cebes, to show that this is not true? * 

‘ We have not.* 

* Then, this being so, is it not the body’s part to be 
speedily dissolved, and the soul’s to be completely 
indissoluble, or something close to it?* 

c * Of course.’ 

* Now you notice *, said he, * that when a man dies, 
the visible part of him, the body, which is situated in 
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the visible world and called his corpse, liable though 
it is to dissolution and decomposition and dissipation, 
does not experience any of these things immediately, 
but remains as it is for fairly long, for quite a long time, 
in fact, if a man dies with his body in good condition 
and -at a favourable season: for when tlie body is 
shrunken and embalmed after the Egyptian manner, 
it remains all but entire for an incredible time, and d 
some portions of it, bones and sinews and all such parts, 
even if the body decays, are practically indestructible. 

Is it not so? * 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ But the soul, the unseen, which departs to a place 
resembling itself, pure and noble and invisible, to 
Hades in the true sense of the word,i to dwell with a 
God good and \v ise—whither, if God so will, my soul 
must shortly depart—can it ever be that with such a 
nature and origin she is straightway dissipated and 
destroyed when once she leaves the body, as most 
men tell us? Far from it, dear Cebes and Simmias, e 
but the truth is much rather like this: if she takes her 
departure when pure, dragging along with her no taint 
of the body, because during life, so far as she w'as able, 
she held no communion with it but shunned it and 
withdrew into herself, since this was her constant prac¬ 
tice—and this means that she genuinely loved wisdom 
and truly rehearsed death without repining: is not 8i a 
this the practice of death? ’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

* In this state then surely she departs to what 
resembles her, the unseen, the divine and deathless 
and wise: and when she has there arrived, happinejs 
is her lot, for she is released from wandering and folly, 

‘ The accepted etymology of ‘ Hades ’ was a Greek word meaning 
’ unseen ’: compare Corgias. 4930. 
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fears and wild passions, and other human ills: and as 
is said of the initiated she in very truth lives through 
time to come with the gods. Is this what we are to 
say, Cebes, or not?* 

‘ This certainly *, said Cebes. 

B * But if she departs from the body polluted and 
unclean, because she dwelt ever with it and served 
and loved it, and was bewitched by it and its pleasures 
and passions, so that she came to think nothing true 
but what is of the body, what one can touch and see, 
and eat and drink, and use to satisfy the lusts of the 
flesh, and if she becomes accustomed to hale and fear 
and tremble at what is dark and invisible to the eye, 
c but intelligible and grasped by philosophy—do you 
think a soul in this condition will take her departure 
pure and unspotted?* 

‘ Never indeed *, he said. 

* But I think she is interpenetrated by the corporeal, 
which association and intercourse wth the body have 
ingrained in her, because of her constant communion 
with the body and her assiduous care of it* 

‘ Certainly.* 

‘ And this bodily element, my friend, must be 
considered burdensome and heavy, and earthy, and 
visible: and such a soul is borne down by it and dragged 
back into the visible world through fear of the invisible, 
D the world of Hades; ^ and, so they say, she haunts 
monuments and graves, about which shadowy forms 
of souls have been seen—the images of those souls 
that have not been released in their purity but still 
partake of the visible: and this is why they are 
seen,’ 

‘ That seems likely, Socrates.* 
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‘Likely indeed, Cebes: and likely also that these 
are not the souls of the good but of the evil, which 
are compelled to wander about in such places in 
punishment for their former evil way of life. And 
so they roam until, through their longing for the 
bodily element which is their constant companion, 
they are once more imprisoned in a body. And as we 
might e.\pect, they are imprisoned in natures suited 
to their practices during their lifetime.’ 

‘ What natures do you mean, Socrates?’ 

* For example, those who have practised gluttony 
and wantonness and drunkenness and have made no 
effort to avoid them are likely to enter into the forms 
of asses and similar creatures. Do you not tliink so? ’ 

‘ \Vhat you say is most probable.’ 

‘ And those who have preferred injustice and tyranny 
and robbery enter the forms of wolves and ha\vks and 
kites. Where else can we say that such souls go ? ’ 

‘ Into such forms, to be sure said Cebes. 

‘And is not the direction that the others take in 
each case said he, ‘ obvious from the similarity of 
their pursuits? * 

‘ Obvious, of course he said. 

* And of these others are not those the happiest 
he said, ‘ and do they not depart to the best places, wlio 
have practised the popular virtues of the citizen, virtues 
which men call self-discipline and justice and which arise 
from habit and practice without philosophy or reason ? * 

‘ In what way are they the happiest?* 

* Because it is to be expected that they will return 
again into some civilised and gentle creatures like 
themselves, bees perhaps or wasps or ants, or back 
again to human-kind, and that from them will arise 
men of w'orth.’ 

‘ That is likely.* 
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‘ But no one who has not loved wisdom and departed 
c wliolly pure may join the company of the gods, none 
but the lover of knowledge. And it is for this reason, 
my friends Simmias and Cebes, that true philosophers 
abstain from all the desires of the flesh and hold out 
witfioiit yielding to them, not for fear of wasting their 
substance and of poverty, like the many in their love 
of money: nor again is it through dread of dishonourer 
the disgrace of evil-doing, like lovers of power or 
honour, that they abstain from them.* 

‘ No, that would ill befit them, Socrates ’, said 
Cebes. 

D ‘ Ill indeed ’, he replied. ‘ Therefore all those who 
take any thought for their own souls and do not merely 
live for the body and mould it into shape, bid farewell 
to such men as these and do not w^alk the path they 
tread, because they do not know where they are 
going: but thinking that they should not oppose 
philosophy and the release and purification it offen, 
they take that path and follow where she guides.' 

‘ How, Socrates ? ’ 

‘ I will tell ) 'ou ', said he. ‘ Lovers of knowledge 
E he continued, ‘ know that philosophy takes the soul 
in charge when she is literally bound fast and glued 
to the body and compelled to view reality as though 
through the bars of a prison, wallowing in the depth 
of ignorance, instead of being unfettered and by herself. 
And she sees how cunningly this prison-house is 
contrived—that it is contrived by desire in such a way 
that the prisoner may most fully contribute to his ow'd 
imprisonment. As I say then, lovers of know^Iedge 
3 A know that philosophy takes the soul in this condition 
and gently comforts her and endeavours to release 
her, pointing out that the eyesight and hearing and 
perceptions of the other senses are full of deception, 
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and persuading her to forsake tliese sav'e in so far as 
slie is compelled to use them, and to gatlier and 
concentrate into herself alone, trusting nothing but 
herself and her pure conception of pure reality: 
but the shifting and variable objects that she views 
through other aids, these she must consider void 
of truth; for such things are sensible and visible, but 
\vhat she perceives is intelligible and invisible. The 
soul of the true philosopher then thinks that she should 
not oppose this liberation, and that is why, so far as 
she is able, she abstains from pleasures and desires 
and pains: for she reckons that whenever anyone 
experiences pleasure or fear or desire to excess, he 
suffers from no such trivial evil as one would imagine, 
such as sickness or some expense through satisfying 
his desires, but he suffers, without taking any account 
thereof, the very greatest and worst of evils.’ 

‘ What is that, Socrates? ’ said Cebes. 

‘ The soul of a man cannot experience excessive 
pleasure or pain at anything without being forced at the 
same time to consider that the objects which arouse these 
feelings most strongly are the clearest and truest of all 
objects, though it is not so. And such objects are for 
the most part visible. Is it not so?* 

‘ Certainly.* 

‘ And is it not in this condition that the soul is 
most completely imprisoned by the body?’ 

• How so ? ’ 

‘ Because each pleasure or pain nails her as with a 
nail to the body and pins her thereto, and makes her 
resemble the body, so that she believes all that the 
body says to be true. For by sharing the opinions of 
the body and its pleasures she is compelled, I suppose, 
to share in its habits and its nurture and becomes 
incapable of departing in purity to the other world, 
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but must ever go forth contaminated by the body: 
£ and so she quickly falls back into another body and 
grows in it as though sown there; and as a result she 
has no part in the communion with the divine and 
pure and the unchanging.* 

‘ You are quite right, Socrates said Cebes. 

‘ It is for these reasons then, Cebes, and not for 
those held by the many, that real lovers of knowledge 
are disciplined and brave: or do you hold otherwise?’ 

84 A ‘ No indeed, not I.’ 

‘ Assuredly not. This is how the soul of a philos¬ 
opher will reason: she will not think that, while 
pliilosophy sliould set her free, she should, when once 
released, of her own will surrender herself to pleasure 
and pain to bind her fast once more to the body and 
engage in the interminable task of a Penelope working 
ever in reverse upon her web. She gains instead 
peace from these desires and follows reason and ever 
dwells with it, contemplating what is true and divine 
and not the mere object of opinion, and seeking 
B thence her nurture: and thus she thinks she should live, 
as long as she lives, and after death she believes she 
will depart to what is akin to her and like herself and 
have done with human evils. After such nurture as 
this, Simmias and Cebes, there is no danger of her 
fearing that she may be torn to pieces in parting from 
the body and blown away by the winds and fly apart 
into complete nothingness.* 

c When Socrates had finished, there was silence for a 
long time, and Socrates himself, to judge by his appear¬ 
ance, was absorbed in pondering the foregoing discussion, 
and so were most of us: but Cebes and Simmias went 
on talking together in a low voice. And when Socrates 
noticed it, he asked: * What is it? Do you think we 
have not discussed the matter sufficiently ? It certainly 
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does still admit of many doubts and objections, if we 
are to examine it lliorougidy. Well, if you are con¬ 
sidering sometliing else, I liave nothing to say: but if 
you are puzzled about these mattei-s, do not hesitate 
to speak yourselves and to explain it, if you think 
that we could have discussed it better, and to invite me 
to join you, if you believe you can solve your problems 
belter with my help.* 

Simmias replied: * W’ell, Socrates, I will tell you 
the truth. Each of us has fur some time been puzzled 
and has been pushing the other forward and bidding 
him ask questions, because, though we are anxious to 
hear, we hesitated to bother you for fear that in your 1 
present misfortune it might be unwelcome to you . 

Socrates when he heard this laughed gently and 
said: ‘ Bless my soul, Simmias: I should indeed find 
it difficult to persuade others that I do not regard my 
present slate as a misfortune, if I cannot convince >ou, 
but you are afraid tliat I am more ill-humoured than 
I was in the past. And apparently you must think 
me inferior in the gift of prophecy to the swans, \vhich, 
though they sing all through their lives, yet sing most 85 
constantly and most s\veetly when they perceive that 
they have to die, rejoicing that they are on the point of 
departure to the presence of the god whose seiwants 
they are. But men through their own fear of death 
belie the swans, insisting that they sing their final 
song for sorrow, in lamentation over their death. 
They do not reflect that no bird sings when hungry 
or cold or suffering any other pain, no, not even the 
nightingale and swallow and hoopoe which, they say, 
sing dirges for grief. But I do not believe these birds 
sing in sorrow, or the swans either: but because they 
are Apollo’s birds, they are inspired with prophecy, and 
owing to their foreknowledge of the blessings of the other 
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world, on that day tlicy sing and rejoice more than 
they have ever done before. And I myself too con¬ 
sider that I am a fellow-slave with the swans, con¬ 
secrated to tlie same god’s service, and that I no less 
than they possess the gift of prophecy from my master, 
and that I depart from life no less cheerfully than they. 
But, so far as this hesitation of yours is concerned, 
you may speak and may ask any questions you like, 
as long as the Eleven officers of Athens allow.’ 

‘Good’, said Simmias: ‘I will tell you my 
c difficulty, and Cebes in his turn will tell you where 
he does not accept your statements. To me, Socrates, 
as perhaps to you also, it seems either impossible or 
very difficult to know the truth about these matters 
in this life: but he would be a poor-spirited creature 
indeed who would not examine in every' possible way 
what is said about them, refusing to give up till his 
search on every side leaves him completely exhausted. 
For we must in these questions do one of two things— 
either learn from another or discover the truth for 
ourselves, or, if these methods are impossible, take at 
D least the best and most irrefutable of human theories, 
and embarking on this as upon a raft sail through life 
with all its attendant dangers, unless we can make 
our voyage with greater safety and security upon some 
more trustworthy vessel, some revelation of god. And 
so too now I shall feel no shame in questioning you, 
after what you say, and I shall not have to reproach 
myself hereafter for not saying now what I think. The 
fact is that when I examine what has been said, either 
alone or with Cebes, it does not seem altogether adequate.’ 
E ‘ Perhaps, my friend said Socrates, ‘ your im¬ 
pression is right: but tell me in what way our discussion 
is not adequate.’ 

‘ In this way, I think said Simmias. ‘ One might 
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use the same argument about the tuning of a lyre and 
its strings, namely that the attuning is something 
unseen and incorporeal and very beautiful and divine 
in ilie tuned lyre, but that the lyre itself and its strings 86 
are corporeal and material and composite and earthy 
and akin to the mortal. Now if the lyre should be 
broken or the strings cut or snapped, suppose that 
someone should maintain by the same argument as 
yours that the tuning must still exist and cannot have 
perished—for it tvould be quite impossible that the 
lyre should still exist and the strings too which are 
mortal of nature, though broken, and yet the attuning, 
which is of like nature and akin to the divine and the 
immortal, should have perished, and perished too 
before the mortal element. But, he would say, the 
attunement must still exist somewhere and the frame 
and the strings must rot to pieces before anything 
happens to that. Indeed, Socrates, I think that you 
yourself must have reflected that we consider the soul 
to be some such thing as this: that our body is attuned 
to pitch and held together by the hot and the cold, the 
moist and the dry, and the like, and that our soul is a 
blending and attuning of these elements, when they 
are rightly and properly blended together. If then 
the soul is just a tuning, it is evident that, when the 
body is relaxed beyond measure or overstrung by 
sickness or any other evil, the soul, though most divine, 
must immediately perish, just as do other attunements 
both in musical notes and in all the works of artists, while 
the remains of each body last for a considerable time, 
until it be burned or moulder away. Consider then 
what we are to say in answer to this argument, if 
one should claim that the soul, being a blending of the 
elements of the body, must be the first to perish in 
what we call death.’ 
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Socrates, with Iiis characteristic broad stare, smiled 
and said: ‘What Simmias says is quite fair. If any 
one of you then is better prepared to answer than I 
am, why should he not do so? For Simmias seems to 
be handling the argument like a master. But I think 
that before answering we should listen to the further 
charges ^vhich Cebes has to bring against our statement, 
E in order that when we have had sufficient time we may 
consider what reply to make: and when we have heard 
them both, we may cither agree with them if they seem 
to be in tune, or if not, then and then only defend our 
position. But corpe, Cebes said he, ‘ tell us what 
your trouble is.’ 

‘ I will do so said Cebes. ‘ It seems to me that 
the argument has not advanced but is liable to the 
same objections as we made before. I would not 
87 A retract the statement that our souls existed even before 
entering this human form: it has been very neatly and, 
if it be not presumptuous to say so, very conclusively 
proved. But that tlie soul still somewhere exists w’hen 
we are dead—here I think the proof is inadequate. I 
do not agree with Simmias’ objection that the soul is no 
stronger and no more enduring than the body : for 
in all these respects I think she is far superior. “ Why 
then ”, the argument might say, “ are you still in¬ 
credulous, when you see that the weaker part still 
continues to exist when a man is dead? Do you not 
B think it necessary that the more enduring part must 
still be preser\'ed during this time?” In answer to 
this, consider whether there is anything in what I say. 
And I too, Simmias, need to make use of a figure. I 
think your argument is very much as if a man should 
say about a weaver who has died old that the man is 
not dead but exists somewhere safe and sound, and 
should produce in evidence the fact that the cloak 
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wliich he wore, woven by his own hands, is still sound 
and has not been destroyed. And if anyone should refuse 
to believe him, he might ask which is the more long- 
lasting, a human being or a cloak in continual use and 
wear: and when he received the answer that a man 
lasted much longer, he would consider it proved be\ond 
question that the man was safe because the more short¬ 
lived had not perished. But actually this is not the case, 
Simmias: for you too must consider what I am saying. 
Eveiybody would realise that this is a silly argument. 

For this ^s■eaver, after having woven many such cloaks, 
outlived them despite their number; but the last, I 
suppose, outlived him: yet a man is not on that account 
more insignificant or weaker than a cloak. And the 
same image might, I think, be applied to the relation of 
soul to body, and we should think it a reasonable argu¬ 
ment if a man said just the same about them, namely, 
that the soul lasts long, and the body is weaker and more 
short-lived: but he might add that though each 
soul wears out many bodies, especially if a man lives 
for many years (for even if his body is in a state of 
dissolution and is perishing while he is still alive, yet 
the soul always ^veaves anew what is worn out), 
nevertheless it is inevitable that, when the soul perishes, 
she must be wearing her last woven garment and this 
alone will outlive her: and when she has perished, then 
the body reveals its natural weakness and quickly 
moulders away and is gone. And so we may not yet 
put our trust in this argument and feel assured that, 
when we are dead, our souls still somewhere exist. For, 
he might say, one might even concede to him who uses 88 
the previous argument still more than you (Cebes) 
mention, granting not only that our souls existed in the 
time before our birth but also that there is nothing 
to prevent the souls of some, even after death, from 
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existing and continuing to exist and being born again 
and dying again many times—for the soul is naturally 
so strong that she can endure through many a rebirth: 
but granting all tliis, he might not go the length of 
allowing that she suffers no deterioration in her many 
birtlis and that she does not finally on the occasion 

B of one of her deaths perish utterly; though none of us, 
he would say, can recognise this particular death and 
dissolution of the body which brings destruction to the 
soul, since none of us can possibly perceive it. To sum 
up then, if this is the truth, any man who is confident 
in the face of death must be possessed of a foolish con¬ 
fidence, unless he can demonstrate that the soul is 
completely immortal and imperishable: and failing 
this, a man on the point of death must always be afraid 
that his soul may utterly perish in this impending 
separation from the body.’ 

c Now all of us who heard them speak were un¬ 
pleasantly affected, as we afterwards confessed to 
one another: for we had been firmly convinced by the 
previous argument, and now again they seemed to 
upset us and cause us to distrust not only the previous 
discussion but also what was yet to come, for fear that 
we were incompetent critics or that these were matters 
beyond proof. 

ECHECRATES. By hcaven, Phaedo, I can quite understand 
your feelings: for after hearing you just now, I myself 
am impelled to ask myself: ‘ then what argument 

D shall we ever believe hereafter? How thoroughly 
convincing was the argument presented by Socrates, 
and now it has fallen under suspicion.’ For the doctrine 
that the soul is an attuning has now and always taken 
a wonderful hold upon me, and your mention of it 
reminded me, as it were, that I had previously held the 
belief myself. And now I must start afresh and J 
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need inore tlian ever some argument which will 
convince me that the soul of a dead man does not die 
with him. So tell me, in heaven’s name, how Socrates 
pursued the discussion. Did he show signs, as you say 
you did, of being troubled, or did he calmly come to 
the aid of the argument ? And did he defend it 
satisfactorily or the reverse? Tell me everything in as 
much detail as you can. 

PHAEDO. Well, Echecrates, I have often wondered at 
Socrates, but I never admired him more than then. 89 
Perhaps there is nothing strange in his having had an 
answer to give: but what specially impressed me was, 
first of all, tlie pleasure and kindliness and approval 
with which he greeted the \\-ords of the young men, and 
then the alertness with which he perceived the efTect 
of their objections upon us, and finally the skill with 
which he healed us and rallied us in our defeat and 
flight and encouraged us to follow his lead and review 
the argument along with him. 

ECHECRATES. Ho\V ? 

PHAEDO. I will tell you. I was sitting to his right on a 
stool beside the bed, and he was seated much higher 
than I. He stroked my head and gathered the hair 
on my neck—it was his habit on occasions to tease me 
about my hair—and said; ‘Tomorrow perhaps, 
Phacdo, you will cut those handsome locks of yours .* 

‘ I expect so \ said I. 

* Not if you will listen to me.’ 

‘ What then ? ’ said I. 

‘ Today he said, ‘ I will cut mine and you yours, 
if our argument dies and we cannot restore it to life. 
And I, if I were you and the argument gave me the 
slip, would take an oath like the Argives,' not to let 

* The people of Argos took an oath never to let their hair grow long 

until they should recover Thyreatis from the Spartans (Herodotus, i, a2j. 
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my hair grow long until I have renewed the battle 
and defeated the arguments of Simmias and Cebes.’ 

‘ But said I, ‘ they say that Hercules himself was 
no match for two.* 

‘ Then summon me he said, ‘ as your lolaus, 
while there is still daylight.’ 

‘ Well then said I, ‘ I summon you, not as 
Hercules did lolaus, but as lolaus summoned Hercules.’ 

‘ That will make no difference said he. * But 
first of all let us be^\•are of one weakness.’ 

* What weakness ? ’ I asked. 

D ‘ Let us not he said, * prove ourselves misologists,^ 
as certain folk become misanthropists ; for there is no 
greater evil a man can suffer than this. And misology 
and misanthropy both spring from the same cause. 
Misanthropy insinuates itself into us when we have 
placed in a man e.xcessive confidence based on in¬ 
sufficient experience, thinking that he is completely 
truthful and sound and trusUvorthy, and then a little 
later have discovered that he is evil and untrustworthy ; 
and then the same thing happens again. And when a 
man has often had this experience especially at the 
E hands of those whom he would account his best and 
closest friends, he ends by constantly quarrelling and 
hating all men and thinking there is absolutely nothing 
sound in any man. Have you never seen this take place ? ’ 

* Certainly ’, said I. 

* And is it not a shameful thing said he, ‘ and 
does it not prove that such a man attempts to associate 
with his fellows without any experience of human 
nature ? For if when he met them he possessed this 
experience, he would have thought, as the facts 

90 A demonstrate, that there are very few superlatively 


^ ‘ Haters of argument.* 
Moricy. 


The word is used by J, S. Mill and John 
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good or bad people, but that most are something 

between the two.’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ said I. 

‘Just as in the case of things very small or very large’, 
said he : ‘ do you think there is anything more rare 
than to find a very large or very small man or dog or 
any other creature, or one that is very fast or slow, 
very ugly or beautiful, very white or black ? Have 
you not observed that in all such things the extremes 
are few in number and rare, while tlic means that lie 
between them are numerous and abundant ? ’ 

‘ Certainly said I. 

‘ And do you not think that if a competition in 
wickedness were undertaken, heie too the supreme 
sinners ^vould be foujtd to be very few ? * 

‘ Most likely said I. 

' Yes, likely indeed he said. ‘ But it is not in this 
respect that arguments resemble men ; I was merely 
following your lead in this digression : but the re¬ 
semblance holds true wlicn a man who is gifted with 
no experience in discussion believes an argument to be 
true, and then shortly afterwards thinks it false, whicli 
sometimes is and sometimes is not the case, and when 
this happens again and again. You know that those 
above all who have spent their time in disputation finally 
come to believe that tliey are the wisest of men and that 
they alone have discovered there is nothing sound or 
stable either in things or in arguments, but that every¬ 
thing is literally, like the Euripus,^ in constant ebb and 
flow' and never for any length of time remains at rest. 

‘ What you say is very true ’, said I. 

* Then, Phaedo he said, ‘ if there is some true and 
stable doctrine which the mind is capable of grasping, 

* The narrow slrait between mainland Greece and Euboea, where 
the current was said to change seven limes a day. 
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it would indeed be a pitiful business if a man through 
D contact with some of those arguments which seem now 
true, now false, should refuse to find fault with himself 
and his own lack of skill, but should finally in his 
annoyance gladly thrust the blame from his own 
shoulders upon the arguments and now continue for 
the rest of his life hating and abusing arguments, and 
tlius rob himself of the truth and knowledge of realities.' 

‘ Pitiful indeed said I. 

‘ First of all, then he said, * let us beware of 
E admitting into our souls the thought that probably 
no arguments are sound : we should much rather 
admit that we ourselves are not yet sound. But we 
must play the man and zealously strive after soundness, 
91 A you and the others for the sake of all your future life, 
and I because of my impending death : for I am afraid 
that at the present moment I am not facing it like a 
philosopher but am merely bent upon victory, like 
those who are utterly devoid of culture. For they, 
whenever engaged in any dispute, care nothing for 
the truth of the matter under discussion, but are eager 
only to enforce their own point of view upon their hearers. 
And at present I fancy there is only one point in which 
I shall prove different from them: I shall not be anxious 
to convince my hearers that what I say is true, except 
incidentally, but shall be most anxious to convince 
myself. For I reason, my dear friend—you can see 
B how unscrupulously—that if what I say is true, it is 
well to be persuaded: but if there is nothing for the 
dead, at any rate during the actual period before my 
death I shall be less likely to be tiresome to my friends 
with my lamentations, and this folly of mine will not 
long endure—that would be unfortunate—but will soon 
come to an end. It is in such a state of preparation then, 
Simmias and Cebes he said, ‘ that I have come to 
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argue: but as for you, if you will heed my advice, 
you will care but little about Socrates, but much more 
about the truth: and if you think there is any truth 
in w’hat I say, agree with it, but if not, fight me wiilt 
every possible argument: and bew'are that I do not in 
my zeal deceive both myself and you, and then fly 
away leaving my sting in you like a bee. 

‘ But I must go on ’, said he. ‘ And first of all, 
remind me of w’hat you both said, in case I appear 
to have forgotten. Simmias, I believ’e, is sceptical 
and afraid that the soul, though nobler and more divine 
than the body, may perish before it, being of the nature 
of an attunement. Cebes is ready to agree, I think, 
that the soul endures longer than the body, but insists 
that w'e cannot know' for certain whether, after 
wearing out many bodies at difierent times, she may 
not herself perish on leaving the last of them, and 
whether death is not just this, the destruction of the 
soul, since the body is continually perishing. Are these 
the questions, Simmias and Cebes, w'hich w’e must 
investigate? ” 

Both agreed that they w’cre. 

‘ Do you reject said he, ‘ all our previous argu¬ 
ments, or only some of them? ’ 

‘ Some of them, not others ’, they replied. 

‘ What have you to say then’, said he, ‘ about our 
theory that kno^\'ledge is reminiscence, and that, this 
being so, our soul must necessarily have existed some- 
w'here else, before being prisoned in the body ? ’ 

‘ I was w’onderfully taken by it at the time , 
said Cebes, ‘ and there is no theory I cling to more 
firmly now.’ 

‘ I too said Simmias, ‘ am of the same opinion, 
and I should be much surprised if I should ever change 
it on this subject.* 
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‘ But, my Theban friend said Socrates, ‘ you 
must revise your opinion if you still hold to the belief 
that an attuncment is something composite and that 
the soul is an attunement composed of elements 
of the body in proper tension: for you surely will 
never accept from yourself the statement that a 
B composite attunement was in existence before the 
elements of which it was to be composed, will you? * 

‘ By no means, Socrates ’, said he. 

‘ But you see, do you not ’, said he, * that this is 
what your statement amounts to, when you say that 
the soul existed before entering the form and body of 
man, and at the same time that she is a combination of 
elements that do not yet exist? For an attunement 
does not resemble the thing to w'hich you compare it, 
but the lyre and its strings and notes first come into 
c existence as yet untuned, and the tuning is effected last 
of all and is first to disappear. How can tliis belief 
then be in tune with the other? * 

‘ In no way ’, said Simmias. 

‘ And yet, if any argument at all ought to be pro¬ 
perly in tune, it is an argument about attuning.* 

‘ Yes, it should be ’, said Simmias. 

‘ Well ’, said he, * this argument is out of tune. 
But consider for yourself which of the two statements 
you choose—that knowledge is reminiscence or tliat 
the soul is an attunement.’ 

‘ The former I greatly prefer, Socrates *, said he. 

D * The latter I accepted without proof because it seemed 
probable and plausible—the reason why it appeals to 
most of those who accept it. But I know that argu¬ 
ments which base their proofs on analogies are impostors, 
and if one does not use caution, they thoroughly 
deceive us, in geometry and all other fields. The 
argument about reminiscence and knowledge, how* 
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ever* was based on a hypothesis worthy of acceptance. 

I'or it was stated that the existence of the soul before 
it entered the body is as sure as that it possesses the 
reality which is entitled to be called absolute and un¬ 
qualified reality. This hypothesis I am convinced I 
have rightly accepted and on satisfactory proof. I must 
then, it seems, refuse to accept from myself or any other 
the statement that the soul is an aitunement.* 

‘ And wliat if you look at it in this way, Simmias ? ’ 
said he: ‘do you think it proper for an altunement 93 
or any other composite thing to dificr in nature from 
the elements which compose it?* 

‘ By no means.’ 

‘ And it cannot, I suppose, do or suffer anything 
except what they do or suffer? ’ 

He agreed. 

‘ An attunement therefore should not properly lead 
the elements which compose it, but must follow them? 

He concurred. 

‘ It is utterly impossible then that it sliould vibrate 
or produce sounds or do anything in opposition to its 
own parts.’ 

‘ Utterly said he. 

‘ Again, is it not the nature of an attunement to be 
an attunement just as it is attuned? ’ 

‘ I do not understand said he. 

‘ If it is tuned more truly or more completely 
(supposing such a thing possible), would it be more 
truly and completely an attunement, or if less truly and 
completely, less truly and completely an attunement? 

‘ Certainly.’ 

* Is it the case with the soul, that one soul can be in 
the slightest degree more truly and completely, or 
less truly and completely, a soul than another ? * 

‘ By no means he said. 
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‘ And now pray tell me said he: ‘ one soul may 
be said to possess intelligence and worth and to be 
good, and another to possess folly and wickedness and 
c to be evil: is this not a true saying? * 

‘ Yes, quite true.* 

‘ Then how will they define these qualities that exist 
in the soul, this virtue and vice—these people who 
assume that the soul is a tuning ? As another attuning or 
discordance? And will they say that the good soul is 
in tune and being a tuning herself, has in her another 
attuning, and that the other (the evil), being herself 
out of tune, has no other attunement in herself? ’ 

‘ I cannot say replied Simmias: * but it is plain 
that the man who made this assumption would say 
something like that.* 

D ‘ But we have already agreed said he, ‘ that no 
one soul is more or less a soul than another: and that is 
the same as admitting that no attuning is more truly 
and completely or less truly and completely an 
attunement than another, is it not? * 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ And the attunement which is neither more nor 
less an attunement is not more nor less tuned: is 

that so? ’ 

‘ It is.’ 

‘ And has that which is neither more or less tuned 
a greater, less, or equal amount of tuning? * 

‘ An equal.* 

* Then the soul being neither more nor less a soul 
E than another, is not more nor less tuned either.* 

* That is so.’ 

‘ And this being its condition, it could not have a 
greater amount of discordance or attunement? * 

* It could not.’ 

‘ And in this case could one soul have a greater 
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amount of v'ice or virtue than another—if vice be a 
lack of tuning, and virtue aituncment?* 

‘ It could not.’ 

‘ Or rather, Simmias, to speak correctly, no soul 94 a 
will partake of evil, if it is a tuning: for an attuning, 
being entirely an attuning, cannot have any part in 
discordance.’ 

‘ No indeed.’ 

‘ Nor can a soul then which is entirely a soul have 
any part in evil.’ 

‘ How could it, in view of what has already been 
said?’ 

‘ According to this argument then all souls of all 
living creatures will be equally good, since it is the 
nature of all souls to be equally souls.’ 

‘ Yes, I agree, Socrates he said. 

‘ Do you think ’, said he, ‘ that we are right, and 
that this could have happened to our argument, if the b 
assumption that the soul is an attunement were correct ?* 

‘ By no means ’, he said. 

‘ Again ’, said he: * of all the parts of man would 
you say that any other is ruler than the soul, and 
especially the wise soul?’ 

‘ I would not.’ 

* And does she comply with or oppose the passions 
of the body? I mean, when it is hot and thirsty, she 
drags it back and prevents it from drinking, and from 
eating when hungry, and in countless other ways we see 
the soul opposing the claims of the body. Is it not so ? ’ c 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Now did we not previously agree that if she were an 
attunement she would never produce any sounds 
contrary to the tensions and relaxations and vibrations 
and other affections of the elements that compose her, 
but would follow, never lead them ? ’ 
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' We agreed, of course said he. 

‘ Well, now we find her doing just the opposite, 
D leading all those elements of which she is said to be 
made up and opposing them in almost everything 
throughout her life, exercising her tyranny in every 
way, sometimes disciplining more harshly and pain¬ 
fully, by g)'mnastic and medicine, sometimes more 
gently, and now threatening, now admonishing, 
speaking to our desires, our passions and fears as though 
addressing something not herself, just as Homer 
describes in the Odyssey, where he says of Odysseus: 

B He smote his breast, and thus rebuked his heart: 

“ Courage, my heart: thou hast borne worse than 
this.” 1 

Do you think he wrote this in the belief that the soul 
was an attunement and of a kind to be led by the 
passions of the body instead of herself leading and 
governing them, being herself far too divine a thing 
to be compared to a tuning? * 

* Indeed, Socrates, I agree with you.* 

‘ Then, my good friend, it is under no circumstances 
right to call the soul an attunement: for we should, 
95 A it seems, be in disagreement both with the divine poet 
Homer and with ourselves.* 

‘ That is so ’, he said. 

‘ Weil,* said Socrates, ‘ our Theban goddess 
Harmonia has, I think, proved quite gracious to us: 
and now what about Cadmus, Cebes? How shall 
we propitiate him, and by what argument? ** 


* Odyssty, xx, 17. 

* Harmonia was the wife of Cadmus, the founder of Thebes. The 
word Harmonia, which is here translated by ‘ tuning ’ or ‘ attunement 
gives us our word ‘ harmony but was not used in quite this sense by 
the Greeks. The argument of Cebes is, of course, the Cadmus who 
has now to be propitiated. 
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‘ I think you will discover how \ said Cebes: 

‘ the case against attunement you put fonvard at any 
rate in a manner that wonderfully exceeded my 
expectations. When Simmias was speaking in his 
perplexity, I much wondered whether anyone would b 
be able to deal with his argument. It seems very 
strange that it could not withstand even the shock of 
your first assault. I should not be surprised then if 
the statement of Cadmus suffered the same fate.’ 

‘ Good friend said Socrates, ‘ do not speak 
boastfully, for fear some evil eye may defeat and rout 
my next argument. But that we will leave in God’s 
hands: let us come to close quarters like Homer’s 
licrocs and discover whether there is anything in what 
you say. No\v the sum and substance of your con¬ 
tention is this: you are asking for a proof that our 
souls are indestructible and immortal: for otherwise c 
the philosopher on the point of death will be guilty 
of a foolish and senseless confidence if he is fearless and 
convinced that after death he will fare far better in the 
other world than if he had lived another kind of life. 

And as for our proof that the soul is strong and godlike 
and existed before we were born men, there is nothing, 
you say, to prevent all this from proving, not that the 
soul is immortal, but that it is long-lived and existed 
somewhere before for a period beyond all reckoning, 
and knew and did many things: but she was not any 
the more immortal for all that, and her coming into a d 
human body was actually, like a disease, the first 
step in her dissolution: and she passes this life in 
distress and finally perishes in what we call death. 

And you say it makes no difierence whether she enters 
a body once or many times, so far as our individual 
fears are concerned: for the man who does not know 
and cannot demonstrate that the soul is immortal ought 
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B to be afraid, unless he is a fool. That, Cebes, is, I 
think, about what you say. I repeat it again and again 
on purpose, that no point may escape us and that, if 
you wish, you may add or withdraw anything.* 

And Cebes said: * There is nothing that I want to 
add or retract for the moment. You have expressed 
my meaning.’ 

Socrates paused for a considerable time in silent 
reflexion: then he said: * It is no trivial task, this 
quest of yours: for w’e must thoroughly investigate 
the cause of coming-to-be and ceasing-to-be. Well, 
96 A I will relate my own experiences in these matters, if 
you wish, and then if you find anything I say useful, 
you may employ it to convince you in the problem 
under debate.’ 

‘ Indeed said Cebe^, ‘ I do so wish.’ 

‘ Then listen, and I will tell you. When I was 
young, Cebes ’, he said, ‘ I was wonderfully eager to 
acquire that wisdom which they call natural science: 
for it seemed to me a wondrous wisdom to know the 
causes of each thing, why it comes into being and 
B passes away, and why it exists. And many a time I 
was tossed to and fro in doubt, as I asked first of all 
such questions as these: is it, as certain people say, 
when the hot and the cold produce putrefaction, that 
living creatures find their nourishment? And is it 
w'ith blood that we think, or with air, or fire? Or is it 
none of these things, but the brain which produces the 
senses of hearing and sight and smell, and from these 
arise memory and opinion, and from memory and 
opinion in an undisturbed state comes knowledge? 
And again, when considering what destroys these 
things, and the phenomena of earth and heaven, I 
c finally concluded that nothing could be more ungifted 
than I for such inquiries. Of this I will give you ample 
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proof: this new inquiry so completely blinded me to 
what I had previously seemed both to myself and to 
others to know well, that I forgot even what I formerly 
imagined I knew about many subjects and in particular 
the cause of man’s growth. I had previously believed 
it was obvious to all that this was due to eating and 
drinking: that new flesh was added to flesh by food, and d 
bone to bone, and so too in the same way the elements 
proper to each thing were added to the other parts, 
and thus the smaller bulk later became greater and the 
boy became the man. That is what I used to believe. 

Do you not think that it sounds reasonable? * 

‘ I do said Cebes. 

‘ Now consider this further point. I thought 1 
had good grounds for my opinion, when a tall man 
standing beside a short one seemed to be taller just 
by a head, and so too with one horse beside another : 
and still more clearly than this did it seem true to me e 
that ten was more than eight by the addition of two, 
and two cubits longer than one because they exceed 
the other by one half.’ 

‘And what do you think about this now?’ said 
Cebes. 

‘ I am indeed said he, ‘ little likely to think I 
know the cause of any of these things, when I refuse 
to accept my own account that, when one is added to 
one, either the original one becomes Uvo, or the added 
one, or the original one and the added one together, 97 A 
by reason of their addition, one to the other, have 
become tw'o. When each was separated from the 
other, each of them was one, and they were not then 
two: it seems strange to me then that, when they have 
united together, this union should be the cause of their 
becoming two—the fusion which arises from their 
juxtaposition. Nor again, if one be divided in two, 
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can I yet convince myself that it is this division which 
causes it to become two: for this is the opposite of 
B the cause which formerly produced two. Then, it 
was the coming together and addition of one to the 
other: now, it is the withdrawing and separation 
of one from the other. Indeed I am not any longer 
convinced that I know even how the unit comes into 
being at all, nor, in a word, how any thing comes to 
be or passes away or exists, by this method of inquiry; 
but I follow a new, confused method of my own, and 
the other I refuse to admit. 

‘ But one day I heard somebody reading from a book, 
c by Anaxagoras as he said, the statement that Mind 
is the disposer and cause of all things: and I was 
delighted with this cause, and it seemed to me in a 
certain way right that Mind should cause all things, 
and I reflected that, if this were so, then Mind in 
ordering all things must order and arrange them in the 
best possible way. If then one wished to discover the 
cause why anything comes into being or passes away 
or exists, he will have to discover how it is best for that 
D thing to exist or to act or be acted upon in any way: 
and the conclusion from this argument was that a 
man ought to take account only of \vhat is best and most 
fitting both for himself and for everything else. And 
the same man must also know the worse: for the same 
knowledge deals with good and evil. As I reasoned 
thus, I was happy to think that in Anaxagoras I had 
found a teacher after my own heart to explain the 
causes of things, and that he would tell me first of all 
E whether the earth is flat or round, and after informing 
me, he would proceed to put forward the cause and the 
necessity, telling me what was best and that it is best for 
the earth to be what it is: and if he said that it was in 
tlie centre, he would proceed to explain that it was 
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better for it to be in the centre: and if he could make 
this plain to me, I was prepared never to want any 98 
other kind of cause. And I was ready to make similar 
inquiries about the sun and the moon and the other 
heavenly bodies, with regard to their relative velocity, 
and the solstices and other conditions—just how it was 
better for each body to act and experience what it does. 

For I would never have believed that, when he claimed 
they were ordered by Mind, he would suggest any 
further cause than that it was best for them to be as they 
are. In assigning, then, a cause to all things both 
individually and collectively, he would, I thought, 
proceed to explain what was best for all things in¬ 
dividually and collectively: and I would not have sold 
my hopes for a large sum, but I seized the books with 
the utmost eagerness and read them as quickly as I 
could, that I might as quickly as possible learn what 
was best and what was worst. 

‘ My magnificent hopes were shattered, my friend, 
when, as my reading progressed, I found a man making 
no use whatever of Mind and ascribing to it no causal 
action in the ordering of things, but assigning such 
causes as air and ether and water and many other 
strange things. It seemed to me exactly as if a man 
were to say that everything Socrates did was done by 
Mind, and then, in attempting to offer reasons for each 
of my actions, should state, first of all, that I am now 
sitting here because my body is compacted of bones and 
sinews, and that the bones are hard and have joints to 
separate them, and that the sinews naturally contract 
and relax and, along with the flesh and the skin which 
holds them together, envelop the bones: and, as the 
bones swing loose in their sockets, the strain and re¬ 
laxation of the sinews make it possible for me now to 
bend my limbs; and this is the cause of my sitting 
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here with legs bent. And again he might give you 
other such reasons for my talking to you, assigning 
such causes as sounds and air and hearing and countless 
E other such things, neglecting to mention the true 
reasons, that since the Athenians thought good to con¬ 
demn me, I too thought good to sit here and considered 
it more in accord with justice to hold my ground and 
99 A submit to whatever punishment they order. For, by the 
dog, these sinews and bones of mine would, I imagine, 
long since have been in Megara or Boeotia, borne 
thither by my conception of what is best, had I not 
thought it more right and honourable to undergo 
whatever penalty the city inflicted rather than escape 
and be a runaway. But to call such things causes is 
too absurd. If anyone should say that I could not 
have done what seemed right to me without such things 
as bones and sinews and the like, that would be quite 
correct: but to say that these things, and not my 
choice of what is best, are the causes of my action, 
B and that too though I act with intelligence, would be a 
very loose and idle way of talking. Just imagine being 
unable to distinguish between the real cause and the 
in\’ariable concomitant of the cause! The majority 
of people, I suppose, groping about as though in the 
dark, call this the cause, applying to it a name that is not 
its own. And so one man surrounds the earth with a 
vortical motion and represents it as kept in its place 
by the heavens: another pictures the earth as a flat 
kneading-trough with the air as its foundation and 
support: but the force which keeps things placed 
c as it is best for them to be placed—that force they 
neither seek to know nor do they think it has any divine 
power, but they believe they will discover an Atlas 
stronger and more immortal than our own and more 
capable of holding the world together, and the good 
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that binds in the truest sense of the word ^ they imagine 
has no holding or binding force. Now here is a cause, 
the nature of which I sliould be glad to study as the 
pupil of any man: but since I was deprived of this and 
could neither discover it myself nor learn it from another, 

I adopted another method of travel for investigating it: 
would you like me, Cebes, to explain how I pursued it ? * D 

* I should very much indeed said he. 

‘ After this, then he said, ‘ having given up 
investigating things, I felt that I must beware of suffering 
what happens to those who observe and gaze at the sun 
during eclipse. For some of them ruin their eyesight, 
unless they observe its reflexion in water or some other e 
medium. That was what I thought of, and I was 
afraid that my soul might be completely blinded if I 
gazed at objects with my eyes and attempted to grasp 
them by each of my senses. I decided then that I must 
have recourse to propositions and in them study the 
truth about things. Now perhaps my simile is in a 
way not quite faithful: for I do not entirely agree that too a 
a man who studies realities in propositions is examining 
them in reflexion rather than he who examines them 
in things. However, this is the way in which I made, 
my start : assuming as true in each case the prop¬ 
osition which I judged to be the best assured, I set down 
as true whatever seems to agree with it, both in the 
matter of causes and in everything else; and whatever 
disagrees I reject as untrue. I should like to explain my 
meaning more clearly, for I think you do not yet 
understand.’ 

‘ No indeed said Cebes, ‘ I do not altogether.’ 

‘ Well said he, ‘ this is what I mean: it is nothing B 
new, but what I have persisted in saying both in 

* The Greek word here is used in the double sense of* binding ’ and 
• right ’ or ‘ fitting ’. 
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to-day’s conversation and at other times. I am going 
to try to show the kind of causation with which I have 
busied myself, and I will go back to that hackneyed 
theme and make my starting-point the assumption 
that there exists an absolute beauty and goodness and 
greatness and so on. If you allow this and grant that 
they exist, I hope as a result to reveal to you what the 
cause is and to discover the immortality of the soul.’ 
c ‘ Well said Cebes, * I concede you this, and you 
need lose no time in proceeding.’ 

‘ Consider what follows upon this said he: ‘ you 
may perhaps share my point of view. It seems to me 
that, if there is any other beautiful thing except 
beauty itself, it is beautiful for no other reason than that 
it partakes of that beauty: and so too with everything 
else. Do you accept that kind of cause? * 

‘ I accept *, he said. 

‘ Well said he, ‘ I no longer know nor can I 
understand these other clever causes of theirs: but if 
anyone tells me w’hy something is beautiful—because 
D it has a fresh and radiant colour or a certain shape 
or anything else like this, I pay no heed to these other 
reasons, all of which only confuse me, but I hold to 
my doctrine simply and artlessly and perhaps foolishly, 
that nothing else makes an object beautiful except the 
presence of beauty itself or communion with it, or 
whatever or however you like to call it (I will not go 
the length of insisting upon exact terms), but I insist 
that it is by beauty that all beautiful objects become 
beautiful. This seems to me the safest answer I can give 
to myself or another, and if I cling to this I believe I shall 
never fall, but that it is safe to answ’er myself and anyone 
E else that beauty makes beautiful all things beautiful. 
Do you not agree ? ’ 

‘ I do.’ 
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‘ And it is greatness that makes great things great 
or greater things greater, and smallness that makes 
smaller things smaller?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ You too then would not admit the statement if 
someone said that one man is taller or shorter titan 
anotlier by a head, but would protest that all you \\ ill 
say is that every thing greater than another is greater by i o i a 
nothing but greatness, and greatness is the reason why 
it is greater, and the less is less by nothing but smallness, 
and smallness is the reason why it is smaller: for you 
would, I imagine, be afraid that, if you say a man is 
taller or shorter by a head, you may meet with the 
retort, first that the great is greater and the small 
smaller by tlie same thing, and secondly that the tall is 
taller by a liead, which is something short, and that 
this is a portentous thing that any man should be b 
great by reason of the small. Would you not be 
afraid of this? ’ 

‘ I should indeed *, said Cebes with a laugh. 

‘ Then said he, * you would be afraid to say that 
ten is more than eight by two and that this is the reason 
for the excess: )’Ou would say it was more by number, 
and that number was the cause: and that two cubits 
arc more than one by length, not by a half. For you 
would feel the same fear/ 

‘ Certainly ’, he said. 

‘ Again, would you not be waiy of asserting that, 
when one is added to one, the addition, or when it is c 
divided, the division is the cause of two ? \ ou 
would protest vigorously that you know of no other way 
in which any object can come into being except by 
partaking of the particular reality of each form in w'hich 
it participates: and in the examples mentioned you 
can give no otlier reason for becoming two except 
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participation in duality, and all things that are to be 
two must partake of this, and what is to be one must 
partake of unity: and you would bid a long farewell 
to divisions and additions and all such refinements, 
leaving the answer to wiser men than you: but you, 
aware of your lack of experience, and shying, as they 
0 say, at your own shadow, would cling firmly to the 
sure support of your hypothesis and would give the 
answer we mentioned. And if anyone should lay 
hands on your hypothesis itself, you would let him be 
and would make no answer until you could consider 
whether the consequences of it were consistent with 
each other or not: and when you had to render an 
account of the h>'pothesis itself, you would render it in 
the same way, by assuming another hypothesis which 
seemed to you to be best among the more compre- 
E hensive ones, until you reached one which was really 
adequate: but at the same time you would not con¬ 
found the two things together, as disputants do, when 
discussing your starting-point and its consequences, 
if you wished to discover any truths. For these 
disputants, I suppose, devote never a word nor a thought 
to such matters, being clever enough to be self-satisfied 
even when they have thrown everything into chaos: 
but you, if you are a philosopher, will, I believe, do 

102 A as I say.’ 

‘That is absolutely true’, said Simmias and 
Cebes together, 

ECHECRATES. They were quite right too, Phaedo: for I 
think his argument is admirably clear even to the 
dullest of wits. 

PHAEDO. CerUinly, Echccrates: all who were present 
thought so too. 

ECHECRATES. And SO do we who were not there but now 
are listening. But what was said next? 
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pHAEDO. I believe, when they had made these admissions 
and had agreed that each of the universal forms 
exists and tliat particular objects are called after them 
because they partake of them, his next question was. 

‘ Then if you accept all this, do you not, in saying that 
Simmias is taller than Socrates but shorter than 
Pliaedo, assert that both elements, tallness and shortness, 
exist in Simmias? * 

‘ I do.’ 

‘ However, you agree ’, he said, ‘ that when you 
speak of Simmias as taller than Socrates, the truth 
is not what the words imply: and that it is not because 
he is Simmias that he is taller, but in virtue of the tall¬ 
ness ^vhich is his: nor again is he taller than Socrates 
because Socrates is Socrates, but in virtue of the short¬ 
ness of Socrates relatively to the tallness of Simmias.' 

‘ That is true.’ 

‘ Nor is Simmias shorter tlian Phaedo because 
Phaedo is Phaedo, but because of the tallness of Phaedo 
relatively to the shortness of Simmias.’ 

‘ That is so.’ 

‘ Thus it is then that Simmias is called short or tall, 
because he is intermediate, submitting his shortness 
to be exceeded by the tallness of the one, and offering 
his tallness to exceed the shortness of the other.’ And 
with a smile he continued: * It looks as if I am beginning 
to talk like a statute book: but at any rate the facts 
are much as I state.’ 

He agreed. 

‘ My reason for thus speaking is that I want you 
to share my opinion. For I believe, not only that 
greatness itself will never become at the same time 
both great and small, but that the greatness in us never 
admits the small nor suffers itself to be exceeded, but 
of two things one must happen: either it withdraws in 
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flight when approached by its opposite, the small, 
E or else at this approach it perishes: but it refuses to 
stand its ground, accept smallness, and be other than 
it was. Thus when I have stood my ground and 
accepted smallness, I remain Socrates still and am the 
same small person: but as the greatness in us, being 
great, has never submitted to become small, so too 
the smallness in us will never become or be great, nor 
will any thing, while it still is what it was, become or be 
103 A its opposite, but it either withdraws or perishes in 
this experience.’ 

‘ That is exactly my opinion ’, said Cebes. 

Then one of the company who heard him—I 
do not quite remember who it was—said: ‘But in 
heaven’s name, did we not in our earlier discussion 
agree upon the exact opposite of what we are now 
saying, stating that the greater is generated by the less, 
and the less by the greater? and that the generation 
of opposites simply proceeds from opposites? But 
now we seem to be saying that this could never take 
place.* 

Socrates turned his head and listened, and then 
said: *A gallant reminder but you do not notice the 
B difference between what w<is said then and now. Then 
we stated that opposite objects are engendered by 
their opposites: but now we are saying that the 
opposite itself could never become opposite to itself, 
whether it be in us or in the world of reality.^ We 
were then talking, my friend, about things in which the 
opposites are found, naming them by the names of 
those opposites, but now we are speaking about those 

' * Opposite objects * : e.g. cold objects, which might become hot t 
hut ‘the opposite itself’, e.g. heat, can never become its opposite 
(coldness): this is the ‘ form ’ that exists by itself (in the world of 
reality): in it particular objects may participate, it then being de¬ 
scribed as ‘ in ’ the object (c.g. ‘ in us ’). 
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opposites themselves which are inherent in objects 
and give them their names : but the opposites c 
lliemselves would never, we insist, submit to becoming 
one another.’ And with this he looked at Cebes and 
said: ‘Did anything our friend has said, Cebes, 
trouble you at all ? ’ 

‘ No, not this time ’, said Cebes, ‘ and yet I do not 
say that there are not many problems that trouble me.* 

‘ We are simply agreed then said he, ‘ that an 
opposite can never be opposite to itself.* 

‘ Entirely agreed he said. 

‘ And now once more, consider ’, said he, ‘ whether 
you will agree with me in this? There are things, 
are there not, which you call hot and cold ? * 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Are they the same as snow and fire? * 

‘ Indeed not.* ® 

* But heat is different from fire, and cold from snow ?* 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ But this, I think, you do believe, that snow when 
it admits heat, as we have already said, will no longer 
be what it was, snow as well as hot, but at the approach 
of heat will either withdraw before it or perish.* 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ And fire too at the approach of cold will either 
withdraw or perish, but when it has admitted the cold 
it will never venture to remain what it was, fire as 
well as cold.* 

‘ Quite true ’, he said. b 

‘ The truth then about some of these things is this *, 
said he, ‘ not only is the form itself entitled to its own 
name for ever, but another thing is also, which is not 
the form but always, whenever it exists, possesses the 
character of that form. But perhaps my meaning 
will become plainer in the following example. The odd 
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must always possess the name by which we call it, must 
it not? ’ 

‘ Certainly.* 

‘ Is it the only thing that does—that is my 
104 A question—or is there something else which is not 

identical with the odd but which, in addition to its 
owTi name, must always be called odd, because such 
is its nature that it never fails to be odd? The kind 
of instance I mean is the number three and many 
others. Consider the case of three. Do you not think 
that it must always be called both by its own name and 
by the name of odd, though the odd is not identical 
with three ? Yet such is the nature of the number three 
and five and the half of the whole series of numbers 
fi that, though not identical with the odd, each of them 
is odd: and again two and four and all the other series 
of numben, though not identical with the even, are 
each of them always even. Do you agree or not? ’ 

‘ Of course he said. 

‘ Then observe said he, * what I want to make 
plain. It is this. Not only do your actual opposite 
forms evidently exclude each other, but all things also 
which, though not opposites themselves, always contain 
opposites, seem never to admit that form which is 
opposite to the form contained in them, but at its 
c approach they perish or withdraw. Shall we not 
affirm that three will perish or endure any fate rather 
than submit, while remaining three, to become even? ’ 

‘ Certainly ’, said Cebes. 

* And yet *, said he, ‘ tw'o is not the opposite 0/ 
three.’ 

‘ It is not.* 

* Then not only do forms refuse to admit the in¬ 
vasion of their opposites, but there are certain other 
things that do not admit the invasion of opposites.* 
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‘ Qjiiite true he said. 

‘ Shall we then said he, * if we can, determine what 
kind of things these are? * 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Would tliey not, Cebes ’, said he, ‘ be things 
which, whenever they occupy anything, compel it to 
assume not only their own form Init in eacli case also 
that of some opposite [to tlie attempting invader]? 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Just what we were saying a moment ago. You 
know, of course, that all things in which the form 
of three is inherent must be not only three but odd 

as well.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ To such a thing, we insist, the form contrary to that 
which produces this result can never come. 

‘ It cannot.’ ^ 

‘ And the form that produced it was the odd? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ And the form of the even is the opposite of this? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Then the form of the even can never come to the 
number three? ’ 

‘ Never.’ ^ 

‘ So that tliree has no part in the even? 

‘ No part.’ ^ 

‘ Then the number three is uneven ? 

‘ Yes.’ 


‘Burnet makes some seme out of this difficult without 

titering the reading of the best MSS. Thequesuonis: 

hines besides the forms, which refuse to admit the in\asion ol their 
jpposites ^ The answer: Those things which, whenever they occupy 
inching compel it to assume not only their forms but also tliat of some 

to Krm attempting invasion. " K" Odd" 

j!e form of three (the Triad) is also ^cupicd by that of the Odd. 

rt-hich refuses to admit the ins'asion of the bven. 

{1041) l6l 
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‘ I said we were to define what things, though not 
opposites of something, do not admit the opposite in 
question: for instance, three, which is net the opposite 
of the even, yet refuses to admit the even but always 
brings its opposite to confront it, and similarly with 
two and the odd, fire and cold and many other examples 
,05 A —but consider whether this definition satisfies you: 

not only does an opposite refuse admission to its 
opposite, but whatever brings an opposite to that which 
it invades will never itself admit the opposite of that 
which it brings. Just recollect once more: for it will 
do no harm to repeat. Five will not admit the form of 
the even, nor ten, its double, the form of the odd. It 
is true enough that the double is opposite to something 
else (the single), but none the less it will not admit the 
B form of the odd either. Nor will such fractions as three 
over two or a half or a third and all the like admit the 
form of the whole, if you follow me and agree with me.^ 
‘ I do follow and heartily agree ’, said he. 

‘ Let us go back once more to the beginning 
said he, ‘ and do you answer me, not in the terms of my 
question, but in imitation of my example. For over 
and above the safe answer I first gave I see another safe 
reply based on what we were just saying. If you should 
c ask me what exists in a body to make it hot, I will not 
give you that safe old foolish answer, heat, but a more 
clever answer suggested by our discussion, namely fire: 
and if you should ask me what exists in a body to make 
it ill, I shall not say sickness, but fever: and again, 
should you ask what must be in number to make it odd, 

I shall not answer oddness, but the number one, and 
so forth. Do you clearly understand my meaning now ? ’ 

‘ Quite clearly ’, he replied. 

‘ Then answer me *, said he: ‘ what must there be 
in a body to make it alive? * 
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‘ A soul he said. 

‘ Is this always so? * 

‘ or course he said. 

‘ VN’hatev'er the soul occupies, then, she always 
brings life thereto? ’ 

‘ Yes, certainly he said. 

‘ And is there an opposite to life or not? * 

* Tliere is he replied. 

‘What?* 

‘ Death.’ 

‘ Now in accordance with w'hat we have already 
agreed, the soul will never admit the opposite of w hat 
she brings wath her? ’ 

‘ Most assuredly not *, said Cebes. 

‘ Well, \vhat name did we give just now to what 
refused to admit the form of the even ? ’ 

‘ The uneven *, he said. 

‘ And what do we call that which refuses to admit 
justice and music? ’ 

‘ The unjust and the unmusical *, he said. 

* Then what do we call that which does not admit 
death ? ’ 

‘ The undying or immortal he said. 

‘ Now the soul does not admit death? * 

‘No,’ 

* Then the soul is immortal ? * 

* Immortal.’ 

‘Well: can we say that this has been proved? 

Or what do you think? ’ 

* Quite conclusively, Socrates.’ 

‘ Now, Cebes he said, ‘ if the odd were of necessity 
indestructible, would not the number three be also?’ 106 
‘ Of course.’ 

‘ And if that which is without heat were necessarily 
indestructible, then snow would withdraw safe and 
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unmelted whcnc\er heat approached it. For it could 
not perish nor could it liold its ground and admit heat. 

‘ That is truehe said. 

‘ So too, I suppose, if that which cannot be made cold 
were indestructible, then when cold approached fire, 
that fire could neither be quenched nor could it perish, 
but it would withdraw and depart in safety. 

‘ Necessarily so he answered. 

‘ Must we not ’, said he, ‘ speak in the same way 
about the immortal? If the immortal is also in¬ 
destructible, it is impossible for the soul to be destroyed 
when death attacks her. For our previous argument 
proves that she will not admit death or be dead, just 
as we said the number three will never be even, no 
more will the odd, and fire will never be cold, nor will 
the heat in fire. “ But ”, one might add, “ though the 
odd, as we agree, will never be even, when attacked 
by the even, yet what is to prevent the odd from perish¬ 
ing and the even taking its place? ” In reply to such 
an argument we could not contend that it does not 
perish: for the uneven is not imperishable: if indeed 
that were admitted, we might easily contend that at 
the coming of the even the odd and the number three 
would withdraw and depart: and we might contend 
in the same way regarding fire and heat and the rest, 
might wc not? ’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ So too now, with regard to the immortal, if we 
acree that it is indestructible also, then the soul would 
be indestructible as well as immortal: if not, some 
further argument will be needed.’ 

‘ But there is no such need said he, ‘ so far as 
that is concerned: it is hardly likely that anything 
else would escape destruction, if the immortal, which 
is eternal, will admit it.* 
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‘ Yes, and all men, I tliink said S(xrates, ‘ would 
agree that God, and the fonn of life itself, and all else 
tliat is immortal, ran never perish.’ 

‘ All men indeed said he, ‘ and still more, I 
think, all the gods.* 

■ 'I'hen, since the immortal is also indestructible, e 
the soul, if immortal, will be indestructible.’ 

‘ Necessarily.’ 

‘ Wlien death, then, attacks a man, the mortal in 
him, it appears, will perish, but the immortal with¬ 
draws and departs safe and undestroyed, retiring before 
death.’ 

‘ Evidently.’ 

* Then, Cebes, beyond question, the soul is immortal 

and indestructible, and our souls will really live on in 107 a 
the other world.’ 

‘ There is no further objection, Socrates said he, 

‘ that I can bring forward, nor can I doubt your 
statements. But if Simmias or anyone else has anything 
further to say, he had better not suppress it: for I know 
of no other opportunity beyond the present, to which 
he can postpone the discussion, if he wishes either to 
say or to hear anything about such matters.’ 

* Well, Socrates ’, said Simmias, ‘ I too can find 
no further reasons to doubt, after what has been said: 
but owing to the immensity of the subject under 
debate and my distrust of human frailty, I cannot help d 
still feeling some misgivings within me about our 
statements.’ 

‘ More than that, Simmias said Socrates, ‘ what 
you say is right, but we must still examine more care¬ 
fully our first assumptions, even though they seem sure 
to you: and if you analyse them satisfactorily, you will, 
in my opinion, be able to follow tlie discussion, so far 
a.s it is in man’s power to do so: and if you make 
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certain that you have done tliis, you will have no 

further to seek.’ 

‘ That is true he said. 

c ‘ But, my friends said he, ‘it is right for us to reflect 
that, if the soul is immortal, she needs our care not only 
for the period during which we enjoy what we call life, 
but also for all time: and now indeed the danger would 
seem to be terrible, if we arc minded to neglect her. 
For if death were a deliverance from everything, it 
would be a godsend to the wicked, when they die, to 
be delivered at once from the body and from their own 
wickedness, along with their souls: but as it is, since the 
D soul is plainly immortal, there could be no escape for 
her from evil nor any salvation except in acquiring 
the greatest goodness and wisdom. For on her journey 
to the other world the soul takes nothing with her except 
her education and culture, and these things, they say, 
render the dead man the very greatest benefit or harm, 
right at the beginning of that journey. We are told 
that after death man’s guardian spirit allotted to him in 
life takes it in hand to lead him to a mysterious place 
where those who are gathered together must first 
submit their different claims to judgment and then 
E proceed to the other world under the guidance of him 
whose task it is to convey thither those from the world 
above: and after receiving there the treatment that 
is their due and remaining for the allotted period, they 
are brought back hither after many long cycles of time 
by another guide. And this journey does not resemble 
io8 A that described in the Telephus of Aeschylus: for he 
says that one simple path leads to the other world, but 
apparently it is neither single nor simple. In that 
case there would have been no need for guides, since 
nobody could stray anywhere from the path, if there 
were but one. But in fact it seems to have many forks 
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and crossroads—at least so I judge from the evidence 
of sacrifices and ritual in this world.^ 

‘ Now the orderly and wise soul follows, quite 
familiar with her surroundings: but the soul that yearns 
for the body flutters, as I said before, for a long time 
about that body and the visible region, and only after 
violent resistance and much suffering is dragged away 
panting and reluctant by the appointed spirit. And 
when she has arrived to join the others, if the soul has 
been impure and done impure deeds, engaging in brutal 
murders or other such crimes that are akin to these 
and perpetrated by kindred souls, all shun her and 
turn aside to avoid her, and none will be her companion 
in travel or her guide, but she wanders alone in sore 
straits until a certain time has passed, at the end whereof 
she is borne away by necessity to her fitting habitation. 
But the souls which have passed their life in purity and 
goodness, with gods to accompany and guide them, 
dwell each in her proper dwelling-place. Now there 
are many wonderful regions in the earth: and the 
earth itself is not of the size or character imagined by 
those who are wont to speak about it, as a certain person 

has convinced me.’ 

And Simmias said: ‘What is this that you are 
saying, Socrates? I too have heard many theories 
about’the earth, but not those which you believe. 
I should very much like to hear them.’ 

‘ Well, Simmias, it does not require the skill of 
Glaucus,^ I think, to describe them to you; but to prove 
them true would, I believe, be beyond even the skill of 

* The presence of branching paths is inferred from the Greek 
custom of worshipping Hecate, goddess of the lower world, at the 

crossroads. . , , . . r.uv 

* Greek authorities are themselves uncertain about the origin ot inis 

proverbial expression and offer several explanations. One famous 
Glaucus invented the art of soldering meiab. 
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Glaucus. Probably I am incapable of doing so: and, 
even if 1 knew how, I imagine, Simmias, that my future 
is not long enough for so lengthy a discussion. There 
is nothing, however, to prevent me from telling you 
E what I believe to be the form of the earth, and of the 
regions in it.’ 

‘ Well said Simmias, ‘ even that will suffice.’ 

‘ I am convinced then said he, ‘ first of all that, 
if the earth is spherical and is in the middle of the 
heavens, it has no need of air or of any other force to 
IC9 A prevent it from falling, but that the equiformity of the 
heavens on every side and the equilibrium of the earth 
itself are sufficient to keep it in place, for a body in 
equilibrium set in the middle of something equiform 
will not be able to incline either more or less in any 
direction, but being alike on every side it will remain 
undeviating. This then *, said he, ‘ is the first article 
of my belief.’ 

‘ And rightly too ’, said Simmias. 

‘ And further ’, he continued, ‘ I am convinced that 
B the earth is very large, and that we who dwell between 
the Pillars of Hercules and the River Phasis ^ live in a 
tiny portion of it, around the sea, just like ants or frogs 
about a swamp, and that many others dwell in many 
similar regions elsewhere. For everywhere about 
the earth there are numerous hollows which vary in 
shape and size, and into these water and mist and 
air have flowed together: but the earth on its true 
surface lies pure in a pure heaven, wherein dwell the 
c stars—a heaven which is called ether by most of those 

who are accustomed to speak on such matters: and 
water, mist, and air are the sediment of this, and con¬ 
stantly flow into the earth’s hollows. 

* i.e. between the Straits of Gibraltar and the eastern end of the 
Black Sea. 
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‘ Now we ourselves are unaware that ^\’e dwell in 
these hollows and fancy we are living on the surface 
above: just as if anyone dwelling half way to the bottom 
of the sea thought he was living on its surface, and on 
seeing the sun and the other heavenly bodies through 
the water imagined that the sea was the sky, and 
througli slothfulness or weakness had never reached the 
surface of the sea, had never risen from it and looked 
from the sea to this world of ours, and had never seen, 
or heard from another who had seen, how much more 
pure and beautiful is this world than that in which he 
lived. The same thing is true of us: for though we dwell 
in one of the hollows of the earth, we think we are living 
on its surface, and we call the air heaven, thinking that 
this is the heaven tlrrough which the constellations 
move; whereas our case is just the same—through weak¬ 
ness and slothfulness we are unable to penetrate to the 
upper surface of the air. If a man could reach that 
surface, or take wings and fly thither, then just as the 
fishes in the sea break surface and see what is here, so 
he too would look up and see what is there, and if his 
nature were able to sustain the sight, he would learn that 
yonder was the true heaven, the true light, and the real 
earth. For this earth in which we dwell and its stones 
and the whole region here are corrupted and corroded, i 
just as the brine ruins objects in the sea and nothing 
of any value grows there nor practically speaking is 
anything brought to fullness there, but there are crevices 
and sand and fathomless mud and slime, wherever 
there is any earth to be found, and nothing fit to be 
compared in any way to the beauties of our world. But 
that upper world again would seem still more to excel this 
world of ours. If it is the opportune moment, Simmias, 
to tell a story, it may be worth your while to hear of 
the nature of that earth that lies beneath the heavens.’ 
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‘Indeed, Socrates*, said Simmias, ‘we should be 
delighted to hear your story.’ 

‘ Well, my friend *, said Socrates, * in the first place 
it is said that the true earth when seen from above 
resembles a ball made of twelve pieces of leather, a 
varied patchwork of different colours, of which the 
colours employed by painters here appear to be samples, 
c But there the whole earth is made up of such colours 
and of others far more brilliant and pure than these ; 
for one portion is a sea-purple of marvellous beauty, 
and another of golden hue, and another, where it is 
white, is whiter than chalk or snow: and it is made up 
of other colours too in like manner and still more 
numerous and beautiful than those we have seen. 
For these very hollows in the earth, which are full of 
D air and \v'ater, present a kind of colour as they gleam 
amid the variety of the others, so that the form of the 
earth appears as a single unbroken but variegated 
surface. Such is its appearance, and all the things 
that grow on it, trees, flowers, and fruits, are in like 
proportion beautiful: and the mountains and stones 
likewise are correspondingly more beautiful in their 
smoothness and translucency and in their colours: 
and the precious stones so highly esteemed here are but 
broken lights of those—the sards and jaspers and 
emeralds and all such gems: but there one and all are 
E like these and even more beautiful. And the reason 
for this is that there the stones are flawless and not 
corroded or spoilt like ours by corruption and brine 
brought by the elements which flow together here and 
produce ugliness and distemper in stones and earth, 
and in animals and plants as well. The true earth 
herself is adorned with all these things and also with 
gold and silver and all other such metals, all of which 
til A through their number and size and ubiquity are 
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plainly exposed to view, so that to look upon her is a 
vision beatific. And upon that earth are many living 
creatures, including men, some of whom live inland, 
some on die borders of the air, as we dwell beside the 
sea, some in islands near die mainland with air flowing 
round them: and in a word, what water and sea are 
to serve our needs, air is to them, and what air is to us, 
ether is to them. And their seasons are so temperately 
blended that they are immune to diseases and live far 
longer than we, and in sight and hearing and intelligence 
and all such endowments they are as far removed from 
us as air is purer than water and ether than air. And 
they have also groves and temples of the gods, in which 
the gods actually dwell, and sacred voices and oracles 
and direct vision of the gods and intercourse of tliis 
kind face to face: and they can see the sun and the 
moon and the stars as they really are, and their happi¬ 
ness in all things is in keeping with this. 

‘ Such then is the nature of the earth as a whole and 
all that is about it: and there are many regions 
scattered about the whole earth in its hollows, some 
deeper and broader of surface than that wherein we 
dwell, some deeper but with a narrower opening than 
ours, and some at once shallower in depth and wider. 
And all these are interconnected by numerous sub¬ 
terranean channels, some narrow and some broad, and 
they have passages through which water flows in 
abundance from one to the other as though into basins: 
and there are ever-flowing rivers of stupendous size 
with w'ater both hot and cold beneath the earth, and 
abundant fire and great rivers of flame, and also many 
of liquid mud, some clear, some turbid, like the streams 
of mud in Sicily that flow before the lava and the lava 
itself: and therewith each of these regions is filled as the 
stream around them happens at any time to reach it. 
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All these things arc moved up and down by a kind of 
sec-saw movement which exists in the earth; and this 
movement is due to the following natural cause. One 
of these hollows in the earth is larger than the others 
112 A and is pierced right through the earth, and it is this 
of which Homer spoke when he said: 

Far off, where is the deepest abyss beneath 
the earth: ^ 

and he himself elsewhere and many other poets have 
named it Tartarus. Into this gulf flow all rivers 
together and they issue forth from it again: and they 
assume in each case the character of the soil through 
D which they flow. Now the reason why all streams 
flow in and out is that this watery mass has no bottom 
or foundation. And hence it oscillates and surges up 
and do^vn, and the air and wind around it act in the 
same way: for they follow it both when it presses toward 
the further side of the earth and when it returns to this 
side, and just as in respiration the breath flows in 
constant inhalation and exhalation, so too here the 
wind, in constant oscillation with the water, produces 
as it comes and leaves savage and violent gales. Now 
c when the water withdraws in tlie direction which we 
call downward, the streams flow into those regions 
which are on the remoter side of the earth and fill 
them as though pumped thereinto: but when they 
leave these and head in our direction, they once more 
fill the streams here, and the streams thus filled 
flow through the channels and through the earth and 
reach the different places to which a channel has been 
opened for each of them, and they create seas and lakes 
and rivers and springs. And from here they once more 
D plunge beneath the earth, and after making, some of 

* Hiad, VIII, 14. 
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them longer and more numerous circuits, others shorter 
and fewer, they once more fall into Tartarus, some far 
below where they were pumped into the channels, 
others but a little below: but all flow in at a level lower 
than their point of exit, and some enter opposite the place 
of issue, others on the same side: there are some too 
wliich make a complete circuit, with one or more spiral 
courses about the earth like serpents, and then pour down 
as low as they can and once more fall into Tartarus. 

They can in either direction descend as far as the middle, e 
but no farther: for on cither side of the middle (of 
Tartarus) there is an up-hill slope for both sets ofstreams. 

‘ Now there are numerous other large streams of 
various kinds, but among these many there are four, 
the largest and outermost of which flows round in a 
circle and is called Oceanus: and directly opposite 
to this and flowing in the contrary direction is Acheron, 
a river which flows through desert regions and passing 
beneath the earth too issues in the Acherusian lake. 113 a 
H ither come the souls of most of the dead, and after 
abiding for a destined period, which is in some cases 
long, in others short, they are once more sent forth to be 
born into living creatures. The third among these 
rivers issues from Tartarus between those two and 
near its place of exit falls into a vast region burning 
with fierce flame: and it creates a lake larger than 
our Mediterranean Sea, boiling with water and mud: e 

and it travels thence in a circle with turbid and muddy 
waters, and coiling around within the earth it visits 
many other places before coining to the borders of the 
Acherusian lake, with whose waters it does not mingle: ^ 


» An idea borrowed from Homer {Iliad, n, 753). who writes of the 
river Titaresius: ‘ It pours its fair waters into Peneus, yet mingles 
not with the silver eddies of Peneus. but floNsrs like oil upon its surface: 
for it is an offshoot of Styx, the water of the dread oath. 
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and after many a winding course beneath the earth 
it flows into a lower level in Tartarus. This is the 
stream which is named Pyriphlegethon, and its lava 
floods fling aloft their torn fragments at different points 
on earth. And over against this the fourth river issues 
fii-st of all, they say, into a wild and savage region which 
is all of a steely blue colour: and this is called the 
c Stygian region and the lake created by waters of the 
river is named Styx. And the river after falling into 
the lake and in its waters conceiving dread powers 
sinks beneath the earth and flows in a winding course 
opposite to that of Pyriphlegethon, which it encounters 
in the Acherusian lake from the opposite side. This 
river’s water too mingles with none: but after travelling 
in a circle it pours into Tartarus over against Pyri¬ 
phlegethon: and its name, the poets say, is Cocytus. 
D ‘Such is the picture: and when the dead arrive 
at the place whither each is guided by his attendant 
spirit, first of all those who have and who have not 
lived good and pious lives submit their claims for 
judgment. And those who are found to have lived 
neither the one nor the other make their way to Acheron, 
and after embarking on the vessels ready for them, 
proceed on these to the lake: and there they dwell and 
are purified of their misdeeds by punishment, if they 
have been guilty of wrong, and are then absolved: 
and for their good deeds they are rewarded each 
E according to his deserts. But those who because of the 
magnitude of their crimes are judged incurable—men 
guilty of many heinous acts of sacrilege and of many 
abominable and unnatural murders and other like deeds 
—are flung by their appropriate destiny into Tartarus, 
whence they never come forth. Those who are judged 
to have committed sins which, though great, are not 
past healing—who have, for example, in a fit of passion 
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laid violent hands on a fatlier or mother and then 
lived repentant the rest of their days, or who have been 114 a 
guilty of homicide under similar circumstances—these 
too arc doomed to be flung into Tartarus; and when they 
have been thrown in and have remained there a year, 
the wave expels them, the homicides down Cocytus, 
those who have done violence to their fathers or mothers 
down Pyriphlegethon. And when they are swept along 
and reach the Acherusian lake, they cry aloud and in¬ 
voke, some those they have slain, others those to whom 
they have done violence, entreating and imploring them 
to receive them and to suffer them to come out into e 
the lake; and if they persuade them, they come forth 
and cease from their sufferings: but if not, they are 
swept back once more into Tartarus and thence into 
the rivers again, and have no respite from their ills 
until they win over those whom they have wronged: 
for this is the sentence imposed on them by their judges. 

But whosoever are judged to have lived lives of ex¬ 
ceptional piety, these are those who are set free and 
delivered from those regions within the earth as though 
from a prison, and who journey upward to that pure < 
abode and dwell upon the true earth. And of their 
number those who have been thoroughly cleansed by 
philosophy live thereafter entirely free from bodies, 
and travel to homes still more beautiful than these, 
such as cannot easily be pictured, nor does time suffice 
for it now. But for the sake of all that we have 
described, Simmias, we should make every effort 
during our lives to partake of goodness and wisdom; 
for fair is the guerdon and great the hope. 

‘ Now it would ill become a man of sense to insist 
that things are exactly as I have described them: but 
that this or something like it is true about our souls 
and their dwellings, since the soul is plainly immortal 
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this, in my opinion, it is right to say, and it is worth while 
to risk the belief that tliis is so—for it is a noble venture 

_and such are the magic words that one should murmur 

over himself: and that is why I have so prolonged my 
story. But for these reasons a man ought to be 
hopeful about his own soul, who during his life has 
E paid no attention to the pleasures and adornments of 
the body, considering they were alien to him and did 
more harm than good, but has eagerly pursued the 
pleasures of learning, adorning his soul with no alien 
charms but with her own natural ornaments of self- 
115 A discipline and righteousness and courage, freedom and 
truth, and so awaits his journey to the other world. 
Now you, Simmias and Cebes and the rest he said, 
‘ will depart each of you some time hereafter: but for 
me, as the tragic poet would say, the hour of fate has 
struck, and it is about time for me to go to my bath: 
for I think it is belter for me to bathe myself before 
drinking the poison, instead of giving the women the 
trouble of bathing my dead body.* 

B When he had spoken thus, Crito said: ‘Well, 
Socrates: have you any injunctions for your friends 
or for me about your children or anything else, as 
to what service of ours would be most welcome to 
you? * 

‘ Just what I always say, Crito ’, he replied, ‘ nothing 
new. If you take care of yourselves, then whatever 
you do will be most welcome to me and mine and to 
yourselves also, even if you do not admit it now: but 
if you neglect yourselves and will not in your lives 
follow the tracks of our discussions past and present, 
then, however many and earnest the promises you make 
c now, you will profit nothing.* 

‘ We will make our best endeavours to do this 
he said: ‘ but how shall we bury you? * 
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‘ Any way you like said he, ‘ if you can catch me, 
and I do not give you the slip/ And with a gentle 
laugh he looked at us and said: ‘ I cannot persuade 
Crito, my friends, that I am Socrates, I, the man who 
is now conversing and ordering each detail of the 
discussion: but he thinks I am the corpse which he 
will see shortly, and actually asks how he is to bury me. 
But though I have already stated at considerable lengtii 
that when I have drunk the poison I shall no longer 
be with you but shall depart to enjoy the mysterious 
happiness of the blessed, it seems to me that 1 speak 
to liim in vain in my attempt to comfort you and 
myself. You then he said, ‘ must be my sureties to 
Crito, with the opposite pledge to that which he gave 
my judges. For he offered security that I would remain: 
but you must be sureties that, when I am dead, I 
shall not remain, but shall take my departure: then 
Crito will take it less to heart and when he sees my 
body being burned or buried he will not be grieved 
at the terrible things I am suffering, or say at the burial 
that it is Socrates he is laying out or carrying to the 
tomb or bur\’ing. For you may be assured, dear 
Crito he said, ‘ that to say what is wrong is not only 
faulty in itself but engenders mischief in the soul. 
But you must be of good cheer, and say that it is my 
body you arc burying: and you may bury it in \\ hatever 

way you please or think most fitting.’ 

After saying this, he arose and went to another room 
to bathe, and Crito went with him but told us to stay. 
And so we stayed talking to one another about the 
discussion and reviewing it, and then again speaking 
of the magnitude of the misfortune that had befallen 
us, for we felt literally as if we had been deprived of a 
father and must henceforth live as orphans. And when 
he was bathed and his children had been brought to 
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him—he had two small sons and one who was now 
older—and the women of his family had come, he 
spoke to them in Crito’s presence and gave such 
instructions as he wished, and then dismissed the 
women and children, and returned to us. 

It was now drawing near to sunset; for he had spent 
a long time within. And he came and sat down after 

O 

his bath, and not much had been said after that, when 
tlie servant of the Eleven entered and stepped up to 
c him and said: ‘ I shall not complain of you, Socrates, 
as I do of others, who are angry and curse me when, 
at the bidding of the authorities, 1 order them to 
drink the poison. For throughout your stay here I 
have found you the gentlest and noblest and best of all 
men who have ever come here, and now too I am well 
aware that you are not vexed with me but with others 
D who, you know, are to blame. And now, you know 
on what errand I am come: farewell, and try to bear 
as lightly as possible your inevitable fate.’ And then 
bursting into teal's he turned and went away. 

Socrates looked up at him and said: ‘fare you 
well too: we will do your bidding.’ And then he 
turned to us and said: ‘ How charming the man is! 
Throughout my stay here he has come to see me and 
talked to me at all times and been the kindest of men: 
and how generously he mourns for me! But come, 
Crito, let us obey him: let someone fetch the poison, 
if it is prepared: if not, let the man prepare it.’ 

E Crito replied: ‘ I think that tlie sun is still upon the 
hilltops, Socrates, and has not yet sunk to rest. And I 
know that others take the draught quite late after the 
word has been given, and they have eaten and drunk 
quite freely and some of them have enjoyed the company 
of their loved ones. Do not hurry: tliere is yet time to 
spare.’ 
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And Socrates said: ‘Those whom you mention, 

Crito, are justified in such actions: for they think they 
gain by tliem: but I am justified in refusing to follow 
them: for I think that I should profit nothing by 117 a 
postponing the draught but should merely appear 
ridiculous in my own eyes by clinging so greedily to 
life and sparing the cup when it is already empty. 

But come he said, ‘ let me persuade you, and do not 
refuse.’ 

Clrito on hearing this nodded to his slave who was 
standing by: and the slave left the room and after a 
considerable inten’al returned with the man who was 
to administer the poison, which he carried already 
prepared in a cup. And Socrates on seeing the man 
said: ‘ Well, my good fellow, you are an expert in these 
matters: what have I to do? * 

‘ Merely to drink it ’, he replied, ‘ and walk about 
until your legs become heav>’, and then lie down, b 
and the poison will do the rest’: and with this he 
handed the cup to Socrates. 

And Socrates took it, and quite cheerfully, Eche- 
crates, without a trace of fear or any change of colour 
or expression, but with that customary mischievous 
upturned glance of his, looked at the man and said: 

* What do you say to my pouring a libation from this 
cup? May I or not? ’ 

‘ We only prepare, Socrates he replied, ‘ what 

we consider the right amount.* 

‘ I understand said he, ‘ but I may and must pray c 
to the gods that my journey from this world to the other 
may be happy. Such then is my prayer, and so be it.* 

And with these words he held his breath and drained 
the cup cheerfully and without the least repugnance. 

Now up to that moment most of us had been pretty 
well able to restrain our tears, but when we saw him 
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drinking and the cup empty, \vc could do so no longer, 
but in spite of myself the tears came in floods, so that 
I covered my face and wept, for myself, not for him, 
but for my own fate in being deprived of such a friend. 
D And Crito even before me had been unable to control 
Ills tears and had moved away: and Apollodorus 
who had never ceased weeping even before that now 
burst into loud laments and with his tears and 
grief broke down one and all of us except Socrates 
himself. 

And Socrates said: ‘ What arc you doing, my 
strange friends? My chief reason for dismissing the 
women was that they might not introduce such a 
E discordant note: for I have heard that a man should 
die in silence. Be quiet then, and have courage.* 

At these \v'ords we were ashamed and restrained 
our tears. And Socrates walked around, and when 
he said that his legs were heavy, he lay on his back— 
for so the attendant bade him. And the attendant who 
gave him the poison touched him and at intervals 
examined his feet and legs, and then pinched his foot 
hard and asked him if he felt it: and Socrates said no: 
ii8 A and after this his legs and so upward, and showed us 
tliat he was becoming cold and numb. And the man 
himself touched him and said that, when it reached the 
heart, he would be gone. 

And now the region about the groin was already 
growing cold, when Socrates uncovered his face, 
w’hich had been covered, and said—they were his last 
words—‘ Crito, we owe a cock to Asclepius: pay the 
debt and do not neglect it.’^ 

‘ It shall be done *, said Crito: ‘ is there anything 
else ? ’ 

' The sacrifice to Asclepius, the god of health, is a thank-offering; 
for the god has healed him of life’s sickness, and all now is well. 
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Socrates made no answer to this question, but after a 
little there was a slight movement, and the attendant 
uncovered liim and his eyes ^\•ere fixed. And \vhen 
Crito saw it, he closed his mouth and his eyes. 

Such, Echecrates, was the death of our friend, a 
man whom of all the men of his time that we know 
we would call the best and the wisest and the most 
righteous. 
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cALLicr.ES. This is how they say you sltould take part ^47 a 
in warfare and battle, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. What, have we arrived at the latter end of a 
feast, as the saying goes? * 

CALUCLES. Yes, and a very charming feast: for Gorgias 
has just given us a fine and varied display. 

SOCRATES. Well, Chaerepho here is to blame, Callicles: 
for he compelled us to loiter in the market place. 

CHAERE1-H0. ’Tis no matter, Socrates: for I can supply b 
the remedy too.- Gorgias is a friend of mine, and 
will treat us to another display, now, if you want, 
or if not, later. 

CALLICLES. What, Chaerepho? Is Socrates anxious to 
hear Gorgias? 

CHAEREPHO. That is the very reason why w-e are here. 

CALLICLES. Any time you like to come home with me, 
then: for Gorgias is staying with me and will give you 
an exhibition. 

SOCRATES. Most kind of you, Callicles: but would he 

also be willing to converse wdth us?^ I want to c 

learn from him what is the scope of his art and just 
what he professes and teaches. As for the exhibition, 
let him give us that, as you suggest, on some other 
occasion. 


‘ Proverbial, cf. Shakespeare Henty IV, Part I, iv, ii, 79 : 

* To the latter end of a fray, and the beginning of a feast 
Fits a dull fighter and a keen guest.’ 

2 Proverbial: Tclephus, when wounded by Achilles, was told by 
the oracle: 

‘ He who dealt the wound will also provide the remedy.’ 

• Socrates, as usual, prefers question and answer to formal lectures. 
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CALLiCLES. There’s nothing like asking him, Socrates: 
for that was one feature of his display. He bade any 
one of the company present just now ask any question 
he pleased, and said he would answer all such questions. 

SOCRATES. Splendid! Chaerepho, ask him. 

CHAEREPHO. Askhimwhat? 

D SOCRATES. Who hc is. 

CHAEREPHO. What do you mean? 

SOCRATES. Well, supposing he were a maker of shoes, he 
would surely answer you that he was a cobbler: you 
see what I mean, do you not? 

CHAEREPHO. I see: and I will ask him. Tell me, 
Gorgias, is Callicles right in saying that you profess 
to answer any question you are asked? 

448 A GORGIAS. He is right, Chaerepho: that is the very state¬ 
ment I made just now, and I assure you that nobody 
has asked me a new question these many years. 

CHAEREPHO. You must indeed be ready with your 
answers, Gorgias. 

GORGIAS. You are at liberty to make the experiment, 
Chaerepho. 

POLus. Yes indeed: and upon me, ifyou wish, Chaerepho: 
for Gorgias, I think, is played out: he has already 
spoken at great length. 

CHAEREPHO. Why, Polus, do you think you could answer 
better than Gorgias? 

B POLUS. What does that matter, if it is well enough for 
you? 

CHAEREPHO. Not at all: but since you want to, you may 
answer. 

POLUS. Proceed. 

CHAEREPHO. I Will. If Gorgias were an expert in the 
same art as his brother Herodicus, what should we 
rightly call him? By the same professional name as his 
brother ? 
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POLUS. Assuredly. 

CHAEREPMO. Then u'c should be correct in calling him a 
doctor? 

POLUS. Yes. 

CH.AEREPHO. And if he were skilled in the same art as 
Aristophon, son of Aglaophon, or Aristophon’s brother/ 
what should we rightly call him? 

POLUS. Obviously a painter. 

CHAEREPHO. But, as it is, in what craft is he expert, and 
by tvhat name should we correctly call him? 

POLUS. There are many arts, Chaerepho, among mankind 
experimentally devised by experience; for experience 
guides our life along the path of art, ine.xpeiience 
along the path of chance. And in each of these 
different arts different men partake in different ways, 
the best men following the best arts. And Gorgias 
here is one of the best and partakes in the noblest of 
arts.- 

socRATES. It is plain, Gorgias, that Polus is well equipped 
to make speeches: but he fails to accomplish what lie 
promised to Chaerepho. 

GORGIAS. Pray, how is that, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. It seems that he does not quite answer the 

question asked. 

GORGIAS. Well, if you prefer it, you may ask him yourself. 

SOCRATES. No, not if you are ready to answer instead. 
I would much rather question you. For it is obvious 
from what Polus has said that he is much better versed 
in what is called rhetoric than in dialogue. 

POLUS. How is that, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. Why, Polus, because when Chaerepho asks 
in what art Gorgias is proficient, you praise his art 

* Polus is probably quoting from his own text-book. The reply u 

highly mannered and artificial. 
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as though someone were attacking it, but neglect to 
answer what it is. 

POLLS. Did I not answer that it was the noblest of arts? 

SOCRATES. Certainly. But no one is asking in what kind 
of art Gorgias is engaged but what it actually is and 
w hat ^\•e should call Gorgias. On the lines laid down 
before by Chaerepho, when you answered correctly 
A and briefly, tell us now in similar manner w'hat this 
art is and w'hat name w’e must give to Gorgias. Or 
rather, Gorgias, tell us yourself in what art you are 
expert and what we should call you. 

GORGIAS. The art of Rhetoric, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then we must call you a rhetorician ? 

GORGIAS. Yes, and a good one, Socrates, if you really w’ant to 
call me what, in Homer’s expression, I boast myself to be. 

SOCRATES. That is what I want. 

GORGIAS. Then call me so. 

B SOCRATES. Are we to say that you can make rhetoricians 
of others also? 

GORGIAS. That is the profession I make both here and 
elsewhere. 

SOCRATES. Would you be willing, Gorgias, to continue 
our present method of conversing by question and 
answer, postponing to some other occasion lengthy 
discourses of the type begun by Polus ? You must not, 
however, disappoint us in your promise but show 
yourself ready to answer the question briefly. 

GORGIAS. There are certain answers, Socrates, that must 
c necessarily be given at length: however, I will attempt 
to answer as briefly as possible. For that too is one of 
the claims I make, that nobody could give the same 
answers more briefly than I. 

SOCRATES. That is what I w’ant, Gorgias: give me an 
exhibition of this brevity of yours, and reserve a 
lengthy discourse for another time. 
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GORGIAS. I will do SO, aiid you will admit you have never 
heard a speaker more concise. 

SOCRATES. W^ell then: you claim that you are an expert 

in the art of rhetoric and that you can make rhetoricians d 

of others. Now just what is the scope of rhetoric ? 
Weaving, for example, has to do with the making 
of garments: you agree? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And music with composing melodies? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. By Hera, Gorgias, I marvel at youi answers, 
they could not be briefer. 

GORGIAS. Yes, I think I succeed pretty well, Socrates. 
SOCRATES. Good: and now answer in the same way about 
rhetoric: what is the field of this science? 

GORGIAS. Words. 

SOCRATES. Of what kind, Gorgias? Those that reveal 
to the sick what treatment will restore their health? e 

GORGIAS. No. 

SOCRATES. Then rhetoric is not concerned with every 

kind of words. 

GORGIAS. Certainly not. 

SOCRATES. Yet it makes men able to speak. 

GORGIAS. Yes. . 

SOCRATES. And able to think also about the matter of their 

discourse? 

GORGIAS. Of course. 

SOCRATES. Now does not the science of medicine, which we 450 a 
have just mentioned, make men able to think and to 
speak about their patienU? 

GORGIAS. Assuredly. 

SOCRATES. Then medicine also, it seems, is concerned with 
words. 

gorgias. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Words about diseases ? 
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GORGIAS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And is not g)Tnnastic concerned with words 
that relate to good or bad bodily condition? 

GORGIAS. Undoubtedly. 

B SOCRATES. And so it is with the other arts also, Gorgias: 
each of them is concerned with words that have to do 
with its own subject-matter. 

GORGIAS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. Then, as the other arts have to do with words, 
why do you not call them by the name of ‘ rhetoric 
since you call rhetoric any art that is concerned with 
words ? 

GORGIAS. Because all the knowledge of the other arts is 
in general, Socrates, concerned with manual crafts and 
similar activities, whereas rhetoric deals with no such 
manual product but all its activity and all that it 
c accomplishes is through the medium of words. There¬ 
fore I claim that the art of rhetoric has to do with 
words, and maintain that my claim is correct. 

SOCRATES. I wonder whether I understand the kind of 
thing you wish to call it. But I shall soon know more 
clearly. Answer me this: we admit, do we not, the 
existence of arts? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Among the various aru there are, I think, 
some that consist for the most part of action and have 
little need of words; and some in fact have no need, 
but their function can be achieved in silence, as for 
instance painting and sculpture and many others. 

I fancy it is with such arts that you say rhetoric has 
D no concern, is it not? 

GORGIAS. You are entirely right in your opinion, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. But there are other arts that secure their 
result entirely through words and have practically 
no need, or very little need, of action: arithmetic, for 
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instance, and calculation and geometry and the game 
of draughts and many other arts, some of which involve 
almost as many words as actions, and many of them far 
more, their whole achievement and effect in general 
being due to words. It is to this kind of art, I believe, 
that you assign rhetoric. 

GORGiAS. You are right. 

SOCRATES. But I do not imagine that you intend to call 
any of these aforementioned arts rhetoric, though your 
actual expression was that ‘ the art which secures its 
effect through words is rhetoric *, and anyone who 
wished to make trouble in our debate might object: 

‘ Then you call arithmetic rhetoric, Gorgias? ’ But I 
do not think you mean by rhetoric either arithmetic 
or geometry. 

GORGi^AS. You are right, Socrates, and your supposition 451 
is quite correct. 

SOCRATES. Come then, and complete for yourself the 
answer for which I asked. Since rhetoric is one of those 
arts that for the most part employ words, and since 
there are other such arts also, try to tell me what is the 
field of that particular art securing its effect through 
words which is called rhetoric. Suppose that somebody 
should ask me about any of the arts recently mentioned: 
‘Socrates, what is the art of aritlimetic?’ I should 
reply, as you did just now, that it is one of the arts 
which secure their effect through speech: and if he 
should further inquire, ‘in what field?’ I should 
reply, that of the odd and the even, however great their 
respective numbers might be. And if he should next 
inquire, ‘ What art do you call calculation? * I should 
say that this art too is one of those that secure their 
entire effect through words: and if he should further 
demand ‘ in what field? ’ I should reply, like the mover 
of an amendment in the Assembly, that in details 
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C ‘ hereinbefore mentioned ’ the art of calculation 
resembles aritlimetic—for its field is the same, the 
even and the odd—but that calculation differs in this 
respect, that it investigates how the odd and the even are 
related both to themselves and to each other in regard 
to number. And if anyone should ask about astronomy 
and, when I said that this science too secures its effect 
entirely through words, should demand: ‘ What is the 
field of discourses relating to astronomy, Socrates?’ 
—I should reply, the movement of the stars, the sun, 
and the moon, and their relative speed. 

GORGiAS. Your statement, Socrates, is quite correct. 

D SOCRATES. And now let us have your reply, Gorgias. 
Rhetoric is one of the arts that achieve and fulfil their 
function entirely through words, is it not? 

GORGIAS. That is so. 

SOCRATES. Tell me then in what field. What is the 
subject matter of the words employed by rhetoric? 

GORGIAS. The greatest and noblest of human affairs, 
Socrates. 

SOCRATES. But, Gorgias, what you are now saying is 
E disputable and not yet clear. I think you must have 
heard men singing at drinking parties the familiar 
song in which they enumerate our blessings, health being 
the first, beauty the second, and third, as the composer 
of the song claims, wealth obtained without dis¬ 
honesty. 

GORGIAS. I have heard it. But what is the point of your 
remark ? 

452 A SOCRATES. Supposc the men who produce the blessings 
praised by the author of that song should suddenly 
appear, the doctor, the trainer, and the business man, 
and the doctor should speak first and say: * Socrates, 
Gorgias is deceiving you: it is not his craft, but mine,' 
that is concerned with the greatest blessing to mankind 
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If I were to ask him, * Who arc you that make such a 
claim?’ he would, I suppose, answer that he was a 
physician. ‘ Then what do you mean ? Is the product 
of your art the greatest blessing of all ? ’ ‘ Of course 

he would doubtless reply; ‘health, Socrates! What 
greater blessing has man than health? And tlien 
suppose that after him the physical trainer should say: 

‘ I too should be surprised if Gorgias could display 
to you a blessing greater than mine.’ I should say 
to him in turn: ‘ And who arc you, my good fellow, 
and what is your function? ’ ‘ A trainer he would 

ans\ver, ‘ and my task is to make men strong and 
beautiful of body.* And after the trainer the business 
man would speak, in utter contempt, I imagine, of all 
others; ‘ Pray consider, Socrates, whether you believe 
there is any greater blessing than wealth, whether in the 
pocket 1 of Gorgias or of any other man.’ ‘ What? ’ 
we should say to him, ‘ is that what you make? * 

‘ Yes ’ he \vould reply. * And who are you ? A 
business man.’ ‘ Then ’, we shall say, ‘ do you judge 
wealth to be the greatest blessing for man?’ ‘Of 
course’, he will answer. ‘And yet Gorgias here 
insists that his art produces greater benefits than yours ’, 
we shall say. It is obvious then that he will next 
inquire; ‘And what is this benefit? Let Gorgias 
tell us.’ And so come, Gorgias: imagine you are 
questioned by these men and by myself as well, and 
answer what it is you claim to be the greatest blessing 

to man, and claim also to produce. 

GORGIAS. Something, Socrates, that is in very truth the 
greatest boon; for it brings freedom to mankind in 
general and to each man dominion over others m his 

own country'. 

SOCRATES. And what exactly do you mean by that? 

' Tliis may equally well mean ‘ in the belief of’. 
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E GORGiAS. I mean the power to convince by your words 
the judges in court, the senators in council, the people 
in the assembly or in any other gathering of a citizen 
body. And yet possessed of such power you will make 
the doctor, you will make the trainer your slave: and 
your business man will prove to be making money, 
not for himself, but for another, for you who can speak 
and persuade multitudes. 

SOCRATES. Now at last, Gorgias, you have revealed most 
precisely, it seems to me, what art you consider rhetoric 
A to be: and if I understand you aright, you assert that 
rhetoric is a creator of persuasion, and that all its 
activity is concerned with this, and this is its sum and 
substance. Can you state any wider scope for rhetoric 
than to produce persuasion in the soul of the hearer? 

GORGIAS. By no means, Socrates: I think you define it 
adequately : for that is its sum and substance. 

SOCRATES. Then listen, Gorgias. I am convinced, you 
B may be sure, that if there is any man who in a dis¬ 
cussion with another is anxious to know just what is the 
real subject under discussion, I am such a man: 
and I am confident that you are too. 

GORGIAS. What then, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. I will tell you. Just what that persuasion is 
which you claim is produced by rhetoric, and with 
what subjects it deals, I assure you, I do not know: 
but I have a suspicion as to what persuasion you mean, 
and its field. Yet I shall ask you none the less what 
you mean by the conviction produced by rhetoric 
c and what is its province. And why shall I ask you 
instead of speaking myself, when I have this suspicion ? 
Not for your sake, but because I am anxious that the 
argument should so proceed as to clarify to the utmost 
the matter under discussion. Consider whether I am 
right in asking you that further question: if I had asked 
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you what kind of painter Zeuxis was and you had 
answered, a painter of living creatures, might I not 
with justice ask you, what kind of living creatures, and 
where they may be found? 

CORGIAS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And the reason is that there are other painters D 
with many other living subjects? 

GORGiAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Whereas, if Zeuxis had been the only painter, 
yours would have been a good answer ? 

CORGIAS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then come, tell me about rhetoric. Do you 
think that rhetoric alone produces persuasion or do 
other arts as well? What I mean is this; when a 
man teaches a subject, does he persuade where he 
teaches, or not? 

GORGIAS. One cannot deny that, Socrates: certainly he 
persuades. 

SOCRATES. Let us take once more the same arts as we e 
discussed just now. Arithmetic and the arithmetician 
teach us, do they not, the properties of a number ? 

CORGIAS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And consequently persuade us? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then arithmetic is also a creator of per¬ 
suasion? 

GORGIAS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. Now, if anyone should ask us what kind of 
persuasion and in what field, we shall answer him, 

I suppose, that which teaches about the odd and the 
even in all their quantities: and we shall be able to 454 ^ 
prove that all the other arts just mentioned are creators 
of persuasion and name the type and the field, shall 
we not? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 
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S0CR.\TES. Then rhetoric is not the only creator of per¬ 
suasion. 

GORGiAS. That is true. 

SOCRATES. Then since other arts besides rhetoric produce 
this result, we should be justified in asking next, as 
in the case of the painter, of what kind of persuasion 
is rhetoric the art, and what is its province? Do you 
B not think that is a fair question to ask next? 

GORGIAS. I do. 

SOCRATES. Then answer, Gorgias, since you share my 
opinion. 

GORGIAS. The kind of persuasion employed in the law- 
courts and other gatherings, Socrates, as I said just 
now, and concerned with right and wrong. 

SOCRATES. I suspected too, Gorgias, that you meant this 
kind of persuasion, with such a province: it is merely 
that you may not be surprised if a little later I ask 
you the same kind of question, though the answer seems 
c clear to me: yet I may repeat it—for, as I said, I am 
questioning you, not for your own sake, but in order that 
the argument may be carried forward consecutively, 
and that we may not form the habit of suspecting and 
anticipating each other’s views, but that you may 
complete your own statements as you please, in ac¬ 
cordance with your initial plan. 

GORGIAS. I think your method is right, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then let us consider the next point. Is there 
a state which you call ‘ having learned ’ ? 

GORGIAS. There is. 

SOCRATES. And such a thing as ‘ having believed * ? 

GORGIAS. There is. 

D SOCRATES. Now do you think that to have learned and 
to have believed, or knowledge and belief, are one and 
the same or different? 

GORGIAS. I consider them different, Socrates. 
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SOCRATES. You are right; and you can prove it thus; 
if anybody were to say to you, ‘ Can there be both a 
false belief and a true, Gorgias?’ you would, I think, 
say that there is. 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. But can there be both a false and a true know¬ 
ledge? 

GORGIAS. By no means. 

SOCRATES. Then it is obvious that knowledge and belief 
are not the same. 

GORGIAS. You are right. 

SOCRATES. But both those who have learned and those 
who believe have been persuaded. 

GORGIAS. That is so. 

SOCRATES. Shall we lay it down then that there are two 
forms of persuasion, the one producing belief without 
knowledge, the other knowledge? 

GORGIAS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Now which kind of conviction about right and 
wrong is produced in the lawcourts and other gatherings 
by rhetoric? That which issues in belief without 
knowledge, or that which issues in knowledge? 

GORGIAS. Evidently, Socrates, that which issues in belief. 

SOCRATES. Then rhetoric apparently is a creator of a 
conviction that is persuasive but not instructive about 

right and wrong. 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then the rhetorician too does not instruct 
courts and other assemblies about right and wrong, 
but is able only to persuade them; for surely he could 
not instruct so large a gathering in a short time about 
matters so important. 

GORGIAS. No indeed. 

SOCRATES. Well then, let us see just exactly what we 
are saying about rhetoric: for I cannot myself yet 
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B understand what I mean. Whenever there is a gathering 
in the city to choose doctors or shipwrights or any other 
professional group, surely the rhetorician will not then 
give his advice; for it is obvious that in each such choice 
it is the real expert who must be selected. And when it 
is a question about the building of walls or equipment oi 
harbours or dockyards, we consult, not the rhetoricians, 
but the master builders: and again when we need 
advice about a choice of generals or some tactical 
formation against the enemy or the occupation of posi¬ 
tions, military experts will advise us, not rhetoricians: 
c or what do you say, Gorgias, about such matters? 
Since you claim yourself to be a rhetorician and to make 
rhetoricians of others, it is right to examine you on 
the qualities of your art. And so, imagine that my 
interest is on your behalf: for perhaps some of those 
present are anxious to become your disciples—there 
are some, I know, quite a number, in fact—who would 
be bashful perhaps about questioning you. And so, 
D just imagine that when I inquire, they too are asking: 
‘ What shall we gain, Gorgias, if we associate with 
you ? On what subjects shall we be able to advise the 
city, about right and wong alone, or the subjects 
just mentioned by Socrates?’ Try to answer them, 
then. 

GORGIAS. Well, Socrates, I will try to reveal to you clearly 
the full scope of rhetoric: for you have shown me the 
path excellently. You know, of course, that your 
dockyards and the walls of Athens and her harbour 
E equipment are due to the advice, partly of Themis- 
tocles, partly of Pericles, not to that of architects. 

SOCRATES. That is what they say, Gorgias, about Themis- 
tocles: and Pericles I myself heard when he recom¬ 
mended the building of the middle wall. 

A GORGIAS. And when any of the choices you mentioned 
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just now is in question, Socrates, you see that it is the 
orators who give advice and carry their motions. 

SOCRATES. That is what surprises me, Gorgias, and that is 
why I asked you long since what is the scope of rhetoric. 

When so looked at, it seems to me to possess almost 
superhuman importance. 

GORGIAS. Ah, if only you knew all, Socrates, and realised 
that rhetoric includes practically all other faculties 
under her control. And I will give you good proof of b 
this. I have often, along with my brother and with 
other physicians, visited one of their patients who re¬ 
fused to drink his medicine or submit to the surgeon’s 
knife or cautery: and when the doctor was unable to 
persuade them, I did so, by no other art but rhetoric. 

And I claim too that, if a rhetorician and a doctor 
visited any city you like to name and they had to con¬ 
tend in argument before the assembly or any other 
gathering as to which of the two should be chosen as 
doctor, the doctor would be nowhere, but the man who 
could speak would be chosen, if he so wished. And if c 
he should compete against any other craftsman what¬ 
ever, the rhetorician rather than any other would per¬ 
suade the people to choose him: for there is no subject 
on which a rhetorician would not speak more per¬ 
suasively than any other craftsman, before a cro^vd.^ 

Such then is the scope and character of rhetoric; but it 
should be used, Socrates, like every other competitive 
art. We must not employ other competitive arts against d 
one and all merely because we have learned boxing or 
mixed fighting ^ or weapon combat, so that we are 
stronger than our friends and foes: we must not, I say, 

* Tlie position of these last words makes them emphatic and the 
qualification important. See by way of comment Euripides, Hippolytus, 

9I39; 'Those who cut no figure among the wise can charm the cari 

of the crowd.’ 

» The pancratium, a mixture of boxing and wrestling. 
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for this reason strike our friends or wound or kill them 
No indeed, and if a man who is physically sound has 
attended the wrestling school and has become a good 
boxer, and then strikes his father or mother or any 
others of his kinsmen or friends, we must not for this 
E reason detest or banish from our cities the physical 
trainers or drill instructors. For they imparted this 
instruction for just emplo)TTient against enemies or 
wrong-doers, in self-defence not aggression: but such 
457 A people perversely employ their strength and skill in 
the wrong way. And so the teachers are not guilty, 
and the craft is not for this reason evil or to blame, 
but rather, in my opinion, those who make improper 
use of it. And the same argument applies also to 
rhetoric. The rhetorician is competent to speak 
against anybody on any subject, and to prove himself 
B more convincing before a crowd on practically every 
topic he wishes: but he should not any the more rob 
the doctors—or any other craftsmen either—of their 
reputation, merely because he has this power: one 
should make proper use of rhetoric as of athletic gifts. 
And if a man becomes a rhetorician and makes a 
wrongful use of this faculty and craft, you must not, 
in my opinion, detest and banish his teacher from the 
c city. For he imparted it for a good use, but the pupil 
abuses it. And therefore it is the man who abuses 
it whom we should rightly detest and banish and put 
to death, not his instructor. 

SOCRATES. I think, Gorgias, that, like myself, you have 
had much experience in discussions and must have 
observed that speakers can seldom define the topic of 
debate and after mutual instruction and enlighten- 
D ment bring the meeting to a close: but if they are in 
dispute and one insists that the other’s statements are 
incorrect or obscure, they grow angry and imagine 
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their opponent speaks with malice toward them, being 
more anxious for verbal victory than to investigate tlie 
subject under discussion. And finally some of them 
part in the most disgraceful fashion, after uttering and 
listening to such abusive language that their audience 
are disgusted with themselves for having deigned to give E 
ear to such fellows. Now why do I say this? Because, 
it seems to me, what you are now saying is not quite 
consistent or in tune with what you said at first about 
rhetoric. But I am afraid to cross-examine you, for 
fear you might think my pertinacity is directed against 
you, and not to the clarification of the matter in 
question. Now, if you are the same kind of man as I 458 a 
am, I should be glad to question you: if not, I will let 
you alone. And what kind of man am I? One of 
those who would gladly be refuted if anything I say 
is not true, and would gladly refute another who says 
what is not true, but would be no less happy to be 
refuted myself than to refute: for I consider that a 
greater benefit, inasmuch as it is a greater boon to be 
delivered from the worst of evils oneself than to deliver 
another. And I believe there is no ^^•o^se evil for man 
than a false opinion about the subject of our present b 
discussion. If you then are the same kind of man as I 
am, let us continue: but if you feel that we should 
drop the matter, then let us say goodbye to the argu¬ 
ment and dismiss it. 

CORGIAS. No, I claim to be myself the ty'pe of man you 
indicate: but perhaps we ought to have been thinking 
of our audience. For quite a time ago before your 
arrival I gave a long display to the company present, 
and now, perhaps, if we continue our debate, it will be 
a prolonged affair. So we should consider the con¬ 
venience of our audience, in case we are detaining c 
here some who are anxious to be doing something else. 
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CHAEREPHO. You Can hear for yourselves, Gorgias and 
Socrates, the protests of the company, who are eager 
to hear whatever you have to say: as for me, heaven 
forbid I should have any engagement so pressing as to 
desert a conversation of such a character and between 
such interlocutors for however profitable an occupation. 
0 CALLiCLES. Indeed, Chaerepho, I too have listened to 
many a debate: but I think I have never enjoyed one 
so much as this. I shall be delighted in fact if you are 
ready to talk all day long. 

SOCRATES. Well, I have no objections to ofler, if Gorgias 
is willing. 

GORcrAS. After all this, Socrates, it would be disgraceful 
of me to refuse, when I personally volunteered to meet 
any question that might be put. But if those present 
E agree, carry on the conversation and ask what you will. 

SOCRATES. Then listen, Gorgias, to what surprises me in 
your statement: for perhaps you were right and I 
misunderstood you. You claim you can make a 
rhetorician of any man who wishes to learn from you ? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. With the result that he would be convincing 
about any subject before a crowd, not through in¬ 
struction but by persuasion? 

^59 A GORGIAS. Certainly, 

SOCRATES. Well, you said just now that a rhetorician will 
be more persuasive than a doctor regarding health. 

GORGIAS. Yes, I said so, before a crowd. 

SOCRATES. And before a crowd means among the ignorant: 
for surely, among those who know, he will not be more 
convincing than the doctor. 

GORGIAS, That is quite true. 

SOCRATES. Then if he is more persuasive than the doctor, 
he is more persuasive than the man who knows? 

GORGIAS. Certainly. 
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SOCRATES. Though not himself a doctor. 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And he who is not a doctor is surely ignorant 
of what a doctor knows. 

GORGIAS. Obviously. 

SOCRATES. Therefore when the rhetorician is more con¬ 
vincing than tlic doctor, tlie ignorant is more con¬ 
vincing among the ignorant than the expert. Is that 
our conclusion, or is something else? 

GORGIAS. That is the conclusion, in this instance. 

SOCRATES. Is not the position of the rhetorician and of 
rhetoric the same with respect to other arts also? 
It has no need to know the truth about things but 
merely to discover a teclmique of persuasion, so as to 
appear among the ignorant to have more knowledge 
than the expert? 

GORGIAS. But is not this a great comfort, Socrates, to be 
able without learning any other arts but this one, to 
prove in no way inferior to the specialists? 

SOCRATES. Whether or not the rhetorician is inferior to 
other craftsmen for this reason, we will consider later, 
if the question should prove relevant: but now let us 
first investigate whether the relation of the rhetorician 
to right and wrong, the noble and the base, the just 
and the unjust is the same as it is to health and the 
objects of the other arts—whether he does not know 
what is right or wrong, noble or base, just or unjust, 
but has contrived a technique of persuasion in these 
matters, so that, though ignorant, he appears among the 
ignorant to know better than the expert. Or must 
your prospective pupil in rhetoric have such knowledge 
and bring it with him when he comes to you ? And if 
he is ignorant, will you, his teacher of rhetoric, teach 
your pupil none of these things—for that is not your 
concern—but make him appear before the crowd to 
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have such knowledge, when he has it not, and appear 
to be a good man, when he is not? Or will you be 
utterly unable to teach him rhetoric if he does not 
beforehand know the truth about these matters ? How 
do we stand here, Gorgias? In heaven’s name, reveal, 
460 A as you promised just now, the true power of rhetoric. 

GORGIAS. Well, Socrates, I suppose that if he does not 
possess this knowledge, he can learn these things also 
from me. 

SOCRATES. Stop one moment! What you say is right. 
If you make a rhetorician of any man, he must already 
have knowledge of right and wrong either by previous 
acquaintance or by learning it from you. 

GORGIAS. Certainly. 

B SOCRATES. Now is not the man who has learned the art of 
carpentry a carpenter? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And he who has learned the art of music a 
musician ? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And he who has learned medicine a physician ? 
And so too on the same principle, the man who has 
learned anything becomes in each case such as his 
knowledge makes him? 

GORGIAS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then according to this principle he who has 
learned justice is just. 

GORGIAS. Most assuredly. 

SOCRATES. And the just man, I suppose, does just acts ? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

c SOCRATES. Now the rhetorician must necessarily be Just, 
and the just man must wish to do just actions? 

GORGIAS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. Then the just man will never wish to do in¬ 
justice? 
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CORGIAS. Necessarily. 

SOCRATES. And our argument demands that the rhetorician 
be just ? 

dORGiAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES, liien the rhetorician will never wish to do 
wrong? 

CORGIAS. Evidently not. 

SOCRATES. Now do you remember saying a short while 
ago that we should not blame our trainers or expel d 
them from our cities, if a boxer practises his art in a 
wrongful manner and docs injury, and so too if a 
rlielorician makes wrongful use of his rhetoric, \ve 
should not censure or banish his instructor but rather 
the guilty man \vho wrongly employs rhetoric? Was 
this said or not? 

GORGIAS. It was said. 

SOCRATES. But now it is clear that this same rhetorician e 
\vould never do wrong, is it not? 

GORGIAS. It is clear. 

S0CR^\TES. And in our earlier discussion, Gorgias, it was 
stated tiiat rlietoric is concerned with words that deal, 
not with the odd and even, but with right and wrong. 

Is that so? 

GORGIAS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Now at the time when you stated this, I 
considered that rhetoric could never be a thing of evil, 
since its discourse is always concerned with justice: 
but when a little later you said that the rhetorician 
might actually make an evil use of rhetoric, I \vas 461 a 
surprised, and considering tliat what was said was 
inconsistent, I spoke as I did, saying that if, like myself, 
you thought it of value to be refuted, it was worth 
while pursuing the conversation: but if not, we should 
let it drop. And as a result of our subsequent review 
you can see for yourself it is admitted that the rhetorician 
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is incapable of making a wrong use of rhetoric and 
B unwilling to do wrong. Now, by the dog, Gorgias, 
it will need no short discussion to settle satisfactorily 
where the truth lies. 

POLus. What, Socrates? Is what you are saying your 
true opinion about rhetoric? Or do you imagine just 
because Gorgias was ashamed not to admit that the 
rhetorician will know the just also and the honourable 
and the good, and that, if any man came to him without 
this knowledge, he himself would instruct him, and 
then, as a result, I suppose, of this admission a con¬ 
tradiction arose in the argument—which is just what 
c you love and you yourself steer the argument in that 
direction—why, who do you think will deny that he 
himself knows the right and will teach it to others? 
But it is the height of bad taste to lead discussions into 
such channels.^ 

SOCRATES. My noble friend Polus, the very reason why we 
acquire friends and children is that when we ourselves 
grow old and make slips, you younger people present 
may set us right both in actions and in words. And 
D now if Gorgias and I are tripping anywhere in our 
argument, here you are to lend a helping hand—it is 
only right that you should do so—and if you think 
that any of our admissions are at fault, I am willing to 
retract whatever you desire, provided that you observe 
one condition. 

POLUS. What is that? 

SOCRATES. That you restrain that exuberance, Polus, 
which you set out to use at first. 

POLUS. What? May I not speak at what length I please? 
E SOCRATES. It would indeed be hard on you, my good friend, 
if, on coming to Athens, the one spot in Greece where 

* Polus IS so angry that he is incoherent: the rendering preserva 

the sputtering manner of the speaker. 
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there is the utmost freedom of speech, you alone should 
he denied it. But look at my side. Would it not be 
hard on me also, if I may not ^o away and refuse to 
listen, when you speak at length and will not answer 
the question? But if you have any interest in what has 462 
been said and wish to set it right, then, as I said just 
now', retract whatever you please, question and ans^\■er 
in turn, as Gorgias and I did, and refute me and be 
refuted. For you say, to be sure, that you know what 
Gorgias knows, do you not? 

POLUS. I do. 

SOCRATES. And do you not also bid anyone at any time 
to ask you what he will, since you know how to 
answer? 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then do whichever of the two you choose now, 
question or answer. 

POLUS. Well then, I will do so. Answer me, Socrates: 
since Gorgias seems to you at a loss regarding the nature 
of rhetoric, what do you say it is? 

SOCRATES. Are you asking what art I hold it to be? 

POLUS. I am. 

SOCRATES. To tell you the truth, Polus, no art at all. 

POLUS. But what do you think rhetoric is? 

SOCRATES. Something of which you claim to have made an 
art in your treatise which I recently read. 

POLUS. What do you mean? 

SOCRATES. I call it a kind of routine. 

POLUS. Then you think rhetoric is a routine? 

SOCRATES. Subject to your approval, I do. 

POLUS. What kind of routine? 

SOCRATES. One that produces gratification and pleasure. 

POLUS. Then you do not think rhetoric a fine thing, if it 
can produce gratification among men? 

SOCRATES. What, Polus ? Have you already learned from 
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D me what I consider rhetoric to be, that you proceed 
to ask if I do not think it a fine thing ? 

POLUS. Have I not learned that you call it a kind oi 
routine? 

SOCRATES. Well, since you prize gratification so highly 
will you gratify me to a small extent? 

POLUS. I will. 

SOCRATES. Then ask me what kind of art 1 consider 
cookery. 

POLUS. I will. What art is cookery? 

SOCRATES. No art, Polus. 

POLUS. Then what is it? Tell me. 

SOCRATES. In my opinion, a kind of routine. 

POLUS. Tell me, what routine? 

E SOCRATES. One that produces gratification and pleasure, 
I claim, Polus. 

POLUS. Then cookery and rhetoric are identical ? 

SOCRATES. By no means: but each is a part of the same 
activity. 

POLUS. And what is that? 

SOCRATES. I am afraid it may sound unmannerly to tell 
the truth: and I hesitate for fear that Gorgias may 
think I am caricaturing his profession. For my part, 
I do not know whether this is the rhetoric that Gorgias 
A practises: for we reached no definite conclusion in our 
recent argument as to his opinion: but what I mean 
by rhetoric is part of an activity that is not very re¬ 
putable. 

GORGIAS. What is it, Socrates? Tell us and feel no 
scruples about me. 

SOCRATES. Well then, Gorgias, the activity as a whole, it 
seems to me, is not an art, but the occupation of a shrewd 
and enterprising spirit, and of one naturally skilled 
in its dealings with men: and in sum and substance I 
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call It ‘ llaitcry Now it seems to me that there are 

many oilier parts of this activity, one of which is 
cookery. This is considered an art, but in my judgment 
is no art, only a routine and a knack. And rhetoric I 
call another part of this general activity, and beauti¬ 
fication,- and sophistic—four parts with four distinct 
objects. Now if Polus wishes to question me, let him 
do so: for he has not yet ascertained what part of 
flattery I call rhetoric. He does not realise that I have 
not yet answered him, but proceeds to ask if I do not 
think it something fine. But I shall not answer 
whether I consider rhetoric a fine thing or a bad until 
I have first answered what it is. For that is not right, 
Polus. Then if you wish to question me, ask me what 
part of flattery I claim rhetoric to be. 

POLUS. I will then: answer, what part? 

SOCRATES. I wonder whether you ^vill understand my 
answer. Rhetoric in my opinion is the semblance of a 
part of politics.^ 

POLUS. ^Vell then, do you call it good or bad ? 

SOCRATES. Bad—for evil things I call bad—if I must 
answer you as though you already understood what I 
mean. 

GORGIAS. Why, Socrates, even I myself do not grasp your 
meaning. 

SOCRATES. Naturally enough, Gorgias: for I have not yet 
clarified my statement. But Polus here, like a foal, is 
young and flighty.^ 

* There is no good equivalent for the Greek word, which is much 
iiijlicr than our word ‘flattery’. It is a quality that anticipates 
and panders to the wishes of another, aiming ever at the pleasant 
rather than the wholesome. 

•The combined technique of beauty parlour, modiste, and 
jeweller. 

5 As so often in Plato, the definition is phrased in ambiguoas and 
startling language in order to justify the explanation that follows. 

* Socrates plaj-s on the name of Polus, which means a ‘ colt 
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GORGiAS. Well, let him alone, and tell me what you mean 
by saying that rhetoric is the semblance of a part of 
politics. 

SOCRATES. I will try to explain to you my conception of 
rhetoric; and if it is wrong, Polus will refute me. You 
admit the e.xistence of bodies and souls? 

464 A GORGIAS. Of course. 

SOCRATES. And do you not consider that there is a 
healthy condition for each? 

GORGIAS. I do. 

SOCRATES. And a condition of apparent, but not real 
health? For example; many people appear to be 
healthy of body, and no one could perceive they are 
not so, except a doctor or some physical trainer. 

GORGIAS. That is true. 

SOCRATES. There exists, I maintain, both in body and in 
soul, a condition which creates an impression of good 
health in each case, although it is false. 

B GORGIAS. That is so. 

SOCRATES. Let me see now if I can explain more clearly 
what I mean. To the pair, body and soul, there 
correspond two arts: that concerned with the soul I 
call the political art: to the single art that relates to the 
body I cannot give a name off-hand, but this single 
art that cares for the body comprises two parts, 
gymnastic and medicine; and in the political art 
what corresponds to g>Tnnastic is legislation, while the 
c counterpart of medicine is justice.^ Now in each case 
the two arts encroach upon each other, since their 
fields are the same, medicine upon gymnastic, and 
justice upon legislation: nevertheless there is a difference 
beUvcen them. There are then these four arts which 
always minister to what is best, one pair for the body, 
the other for the soul. But flattery perceiving this—I dc 

* i.e. the administration of justice. 
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not say by knowledge but by conjecture—has divided 
herself also into four branches, and insinuating herself 
into the guise of each of these parts, pretends to be that 
which she impersonates; and having no thought for 
what is best, she regularly uses pleasure as a bait to 
catch folly and deceives it into believing that she is of 
supreme worth. Thus it is that cookery has imper¬ 
sonated medicine and pretends to know the best foods 
for the body, so that, if a cook and a doctor had to 
contend in the presence of children or of men as sense¬ 
less as children, which of the two, doctor or cook, 
was an expert in wholesome and bad food, the doctor 
would star\'e to death.^ This then I call a form of 
flattery, and I claim that this kind of thing is bad— 465 
I am now addressing you, Polus—because it aims at 
what is pleasant, ignoring the good; and I insist that 
it is not an art but a routine, because it can produce 
no principle in virtue of whicit it offers what it does, 
nor explain the nature thereof, and consequently 
is unable to point to the cause of each thing it offers. 

And I refuse the name of art to anything irrational. 

But if you have any objections to lodge, I am willing 
to submit to further examination. 

Cookery then, as I say, is a form of flattery that 
corresponds to medicine: and in the same way 
gymnastic is personated by beautification, a mis¬ 
chievous, deceitful, mean, and ignoble activity, which 
cheats us by shapes and colours, by smoothing and 
draping, thereby causing people to take on an alien 
charm to the neglect of the natural beauty produced by 
exercise. 

To be brief, then, I will express myself in the language 
of geometricians—for by now perhaps you may follow 
me: sophistic is to legislation what beautification is to 

* See 52 cE for an eloquent development of this idea. 
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g)TTinastic; and rhetoric to justice what cookery is to 
medicine. But, as I say, while there is this natural 
distinction between them, yet because they are closely 
related, sophist and rhetorician, working in the same 
sphere and upon the same subject matter, tend to be 
confused with each other, and they know not what to 
make of each other, nor do others know what to make 
D of them. For if the body was under the control, not 
of the soul, but of itself, and if cookery and medicine 
were not investigated and distinguished by the soul, 
but the body instead gave the verdict, weighing them 
by the bodily pleasures they offered, then the principle 
of Anaxagoras would everywhere hold good—that is 
something you know about, my dear Polus—and all 
things would be mingled in indiscriminate confusion, 
and medicine and health and cookery would be in¬ 
distinguishable. 

Well, now you have heard my conception of rhetoric: 
E it is the counterpart in the soul of what cookery is to the 
body. And perhaps I have acted strangely in speaking 
at such great length after forbidding you a lengthy 
discourse. But it is only fair that you should excuse 
me: fur when I spoke briefly you did not understand 
and you were unable to make anything of the answer I 
gave you but needed an explanation. If then I cannot 
466 A follow any ans\ver of yours, you too may speak at 
length: but if I can, then indulge me by being brief: 
for that is fair. And now, make what you can of my 
answer. 

POLUS. What is it you say then? Do you hold that 
rhetoric is flattery? 

SOCRATES. No, I said ‘ a part of flattery Can you not 
remember at your age, Polus ? What will you do when 
you are older? 

POLUS. Do you think then that good rhetoricians are 
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considered but poor creatures in the cities because they 
are flatterers? 

SOCRATES. Is that a question, or the beginning of a speech? 

POLUS. It is a c[uestion I am asking. 

SOCRATES. In my opinion they are not considered at all. 

POLUS. How are they not considered? Are they not 
most powerful in their cities? 

SOCRATES. No, if by power you mean something good 

for its possessor. 

POLUS. I do indeed mean that. 

SOCRATES. Then in my opinion rhetoricians have the least 
power of any in the state. 

POLUS. What? Do they not, like tyrants, put to death 
any man they will, and deprive of their fortunes and 
banish whomsoever it seems best? 

SOCRATES. By the dog, at every word you utter, Polus, 

I am puzzled as to whether you are speaking for your¬ 
self and expressing your own views, or questioning me. 

POLUS. I am questioning you. 

SOCRATES. Well, my friend: then you ask me two questions 
at once. 

POLUS. What two questions ? 

SOCRATES. Did you not say just now; ‘ Do not the orators 
put to death whomsoever they will, and deprive of their 
fortunes and banish from the state whomsoever it 
seems best? 

POLUS. I did. 

SOCRATES. Then I claim that there are two questions here, 
and I will answer both. I say, Polus, that orators and 
tyrants have the very least power of any in our cities, 
as I stated just now: for they do practically nothing 
that they will, but do only what seems best to them 

POLUS. Well, is not that to possess great power? 

‘ The argument of Socrates fastens on the phrase ‘ What they will ’ 

and denies that it is equivalent to ‘ what seems best ’ or ‘ what they 

please 
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SOCRATES. No indeed, according to Polus. 

POLUS. According to me? Indeed I afiirm that it is. 

SOCRATES. By the — , you do not, since you said that 
great power was a good for its possessor. 

POLUS. So I do say. 

SOCRATES. Do you call it good, then, if a man without 
intelligence does what seems best to him? And do you 
call this great pow-er? 

POLUS. Not I. 

SOCRATES. Then refute me and prove that orators have 
A intelligence and that rhetoric is an art, not a form of 
flattery. But if you leave me unrefuted, then the 
orators who do what seems good to them in our cities 
and the tyrants will possess no benefit herein: for 
power, as you say, is a good, but you too admit that 
to do what seems good to you without intelligence 
is an evil, do you not? 

POLUS. I do. 

SOCRATES. Then how can rhetoricians or tyrants possess 
great power in our cities, unless Polus proves against 
Socrates that they do what they will ? 

B POLUS. This fellow— 

SOCRATES. I deny that they do what they will: now 
refute me. 

POLUS. Did you not just now admit that they do what 
seems best to them? 

SOCRATES, Yes, and I still admit it. 

POLUS. Then are they not doing what they will ? 

SOCRATES. That I deny. 

POLUS. When they do what seems good to them? 

SOCRATES. Yes. 

POLUS. What you say is shocking and fantastic, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. No need to offend, Polus, my friend ^—to 

, ^ There is a slight jingle in the Greek words, which mean literally: 

Do not abuse me, most noble Polus 
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address you in your own style. But if you have any 
questions to ask me, prove that my view is false: if not, 
answer for yourself. 

POLUS. Well, I am willing to answer, if only to learn what 
you mean. 

SOCRATES. Do you consider, then, that men will what on 
any occasion they are doing, or rather that for the sake 
of which they act as they do? For example, do you 
consider that those who drink medicine at the doctor s 
orders will what they are doing, namely the 
of medicine with all its unpleasantness, or the health 

for the sake of which they drink? 
pOLUS. Obviously, the health. 

SOCRATES. So too with those who sail the seas and engage 
in money-making in general—they do not will what 
they do on each occasion (for who desires to sail and 
sulTer dangers and troubles?) but they will, in iny 
opinion, that for the sake of which they sail, namely 
wealth: for it is for wealth’s sake that they sail. 

POLUS. Certainly. , . tr 

SOCRATES. And is not this a genera! truth? If a man 

acts with some purpose, he does not will the act, but 
the purpose of the act. ^ 

SOCRATES. Now is there anything in the tvorld that is not 
either good or bad or intermediate bettveen the two, 

neither good nor bad ? 

POLUS. Things must inevitably be so, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. And by good you mean wisdorn health 
and wealth and other such things, and by evils their 

opposites? 

POLUS. I do. , 

SOCRATES. And by neither good nor bad you mean such 

things as partake now of the one, now of the other and 468 

sometimes of neither, as for example sitting, walking, 
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running, and sailing, or again such objects as stones 
and timbers and the like ? Is not that what you mean ? 

Or do you mean some other class of objects by what is 
neither good nor bad? 

POLus. No, I mean these. 

SOCRATES. Now do men, when they act, perform these 
indifferent actions for the sake of good, or the good for 
the sake of the indifferent? 

POLUS. Surely the indifferent for the sake of the good. 

B SOCRATES. It is in pursuit of the good, then, that we 

walk when we walk, thinking this the better course; 

and when on the contrary we stand, we stand for the 

same reason, for the sake of the good. Is it not so? 
POLUS. Yes. 


SOCRATES. And do we not kill a man, when we do so, or 
banish him or confiscate his property, because we think 
It better so to act than not ? 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then those who act thus always act for the 
sake of the good. 

POLUS. I agree. 

SOCRATES. Now did we not admit that when we act with 

c some purpose in view, we do not will the act but the 
purpose of the act? 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOOIUTES. Then when we slaughter or banish from the 
city or deprive of property, we do not thus simply will 
these acte: but if they are advantageous to us, we will 
them, if harmful, we do not: for as you say, we will 

s^ evT "O'- evil, nor what 

P 1? lA/u Statement is true or not 

Polus? Why do you not answer? ’ 

POLUS. It is true. 

D SOO^TES If we ad^t this, then if a man, whether tyrant 
or rhetorician, kills another or banishes him or con- 
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fiscates his property, because l\e thinks it to his ad¬ 
vantage, and it proves to l)e to his harm, the man surely 
does what seenvs good to him, does he not? 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. But is he doing what he wills, if his conduct 
proves harmful? Why do you not answer? 

FOLDS. No, it seems to me he is not doing what he wills. 

SOCRATES. Can such a man possibly possess great power 
then in his city, if, as you yourself admit, great power 
is a good thing? 

FOLDS. It is impossible. 

SOCRATES. Then I was right in saying it is possible that a 
man who does what seems good to him in the slate has 
no great power and does not do what he wills. 

FOLDS. Just as if you, Socrates, would not like to be at 
liberty to do whatever seemed good to you in the state 
rather than not, and are not jealous when you see a 
man killing or imprisoning or depriving of property 
as seems good to him ! 

SOCRATES. Do you mean justly or unjustly? 

FOLDS. Whichever way, is he not to be envied in either 469 
case? 

SOCRATES, Hush, Polus! 

FOLDS. Why? 

SOCRATES. Because we should not envy the unenviable and 
miserable, but pity them. 

FOLDS. What? Is that your impression of the men of 
whom I am speaking? 

SOCRATES. Of course. 

FOLDS. Then you consider miserable and pitiable him 
who puts to death any man he pleases, and does so 
justly? 

SOCRATES. No, not that: but he is not to be envied 
either. 

FOLDS. Did you not call him miserable just now? 
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B SOCRATES. The man who puts to death unjustly, my friend; 
and he is pitiable too: but he who does so justly is not 
to be envied. 

poLus. Surely it is the man unjustly put to death who is 
pitiable and wretched. 

SOCRATES. Less so that his slayer, Polus, and less than he 
who is put to death justly. 

POLUS. How is that Socrates? 

SOCRATES. In view of the fact that to do wrong is the 
greatest of evils. 

POLUS. Is that the greatest? Is it not a greater to suffer 
wrong? 

SOCRATES. Most certainly not. 

POLUS. Then you would wish rather to suffer than to do 
^vrong ? 

c SOCRATES. I would not wish either: but if I had either 
to do or to suffer wrong, I would choose rather to suffer 
than to do it. 

POLUS. Then you would not be ready to become a tyrant? 

SOCRATES. No, if by tyrant you mean what I do. 

POLUS. I mean what I said just now, to be at liberty to do 
what I please in the state—to kill, to exile, and to follow 
my own pleasure in every act, 

SOCRATES, Heavens, man! Let me have my say and 
then attack me with your argument. Supposing I 

D should meet you in the crowded market-place with 
a dagger up my sleeve and say to you: Polus, I have 
just recently acquired a wondrous power, a tyranny: if 
I resolve that any of these people you see now should die, 
he will be dead in an instant: and if I decide that 
anyone should have his head broken, it will be broken 
at once, or that his cloak shall be torn, it will be torn: 

E SO great is my power in the city. If then you dis¬ 
believed me and I showed you the dagger, you would, 

I imagine, say on seeing it: ‘ Socrates, in this sense 
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anybody might have great power: for in this way one 
might burn any house he pleased, yes, and the Athenian 
dockyards too and all the warships and any vessel 
public or private.’ But after all merely to do what one 
pleases is not to possess great power: do you think so? 

FOLDS. Not in the circumstances mentioned. 

SOCRATES. Can you tell me then what fault you find w’ith 470 a 
such power? 

FOLDS. I can. 

SOCRATES. What is it? Tell me. 

FOLDS. It is that a man who thus behaves must surely be 
punished. 

SOCRATES. And is not punishment an evil? 

FOLDS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Does it not seem to you on the contrary, my 
strange friend, that when a man does what he pleases, 
if his action is accompanied by advantage, it is a good 
thing and this apparently is the meaning of great power: 
but otherwise, it is an evil thing and implies small 
power? Let us examine this point too: do we not b 
admit that sometimes it is better to do the things we 
have just mentioned, to kill men and banish and con¬ 
fiscate their property, and sometimes not? 

FOLDS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. On this point, then, it seems, both you and 
I are in agreement. 

FOLDS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Now when do you say it is better to do these 
things? Tell me what is your criterion? 

FOLDS. No, you answer that, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then if you prefer to hear the answer from me, c 
I say it is better so to act, Polus, when it is a just action, 
worse when it is unjust. 

FOLDS. It is difficult indeed to refute you, Socrates! 

Why, even a child could prove you are wrong. 
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SOCRATES. Tlien I shall be very grateful to that child, and 
equally so to you, if you refute me and rid me of my 
nonsense. Be not weary of doing a kindness to a 
friend, but refute me. 

POLUS. Well, there is no need to consult ancient history to 
refute you: for events that took place yesterday or 
D the day before are sufficient to refute you and prove 
that many men who do wrong are happy. 

SOCRATES. What events are these? 

POLUS. You see that Archelaus, son of Perdiccas, is ruler 
of Macedonia.^ 

SOCRATES. If I do not see it, I at least hear it. 

POLUS. Now do you consider him happy or wretched? 

SOCRATES. I do not know, Polus: I have never met the 
man. 

E POLUS. What, must you have met him to know ? Can you 
not judge offhand that he is happy? 

SOCRATES. No indeed, I cannot. 

POLUS. Obviously then you will say that you do not know 
whether the Great King himselP is happy. 

SOCRATES. And I shall be telling the truth: for I do not 
know how he stands in education and justice. 

POLUS. What? Does happiness rest entirely upon this? 

SOCRATES. Yes, in my opinion, Polus: for the man and 
woman who are noble and good I call happy, but the 
evil and base I call wretched. 

471 A POLUS. Then according to you Archelaus is wretched. 

SOCRATES. If, my friend, he is wicked. 

POLUS. Wicked? Of course he is! He had no claim to 
the power he now enjoys, being the son of a woman who 
was a slave to Alcetas, the brother of Perdiccas, and 
by rights he was the slave of Alcetas: and if he had 

* Archelaus reigned from 414 to 399 b.c.: the tragic poet Euripides 

ended his days at his court. 

* Of Persia. 
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chosen to act justly, he would still have been his slave 
and, according to you, would have been happy: 
but now he has become monstrous unhappy, since he 
has done the greatest of wrongs. In the first place he b 
sent for this master and uncle of his,^ ostensibly to 
restore to him the power of which Perdiccas had 
deprived him, and then entertained the man and his 
son, Alexander, who was his own cousin and about 
his own age, and after making them drunk he flung 
them into a waggon, took them away by night, and 
made away with them by murder. And these crimes 
he committed without realising that he was the most 
wretched of men, and felt no regrets: but a little later, 
so far from wishing to become happy by justly bringing c 
up the rightful heir to the throne, his own brother, 
the legitimate son of Perdiccas, a child of about seven 
years, and restoring the throne to him, he threw him 
into a well and drowned him, and then told the child’s 
mother, Cleopatra, that the boy had fallen in and 
killed himself while chasing a goose. And so now, 
after committing greater crimes than any in Macedonia, 
he is the most wretched, not the happiest, of all 
Macedonians : and I suppose there are other Athenians 
besides yourself who would prefer to be any Macedonian d 
rather than Archeiaus. 

SOCRATES. At the very beginning of our discussion, Polus, 

I praised you for being in my opinion well trained in 
rhetoric, though you had neglected dialectics: and 
now is this the argument whereby even a child mlglu 
refute me, and have I now, as you imagine, been 
refuted by it when I claim that the wrong-doer is not 
happy? How so, my good fellow? Indeed I do not 
admit a word of what you say. 

poi.us. You refuse to, though you really think as I do. e 

’ Alcetas. 
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SOCRATES. My clear sir, you are trying to refute me orator- 
fashion, like those who fancy they are refuting in the 
law-courts. For there one group imagines it is refuting 
the other when it produces many reputable witnesses 
to support its statements whereas the opposing party 
produces but one or none. But this method of proof is 
472 A worthless towards discovering the truth: for at times a 
man may be the victim of false witness on the part of 
many people of repute. And now practically all men, 
Athenians and strangers alike, will support your 
statements, if you wish to produce them as witnesses 
that my view is false. If you choose, you may cite as 
witnesses Nicias,^ son of Niceratus, and his brothers, who 
dedicated the long line of tripods in the precinct of 
Dionysus; or, if you choose, Aristocrates,^ son of 
B Scellias, who made that splendid offering at the shrine 
of Apollo; or, if you choose, the whole household of 
Pericles or any other family you like to select in Athens. 
Yet I, who am but one, do not agree with you: for 
you cannot compel me to: you are merely producing 
many false witnesses against me in your endeavour to 
drive me out of my property, the truth. But if I cannot 
produce in you yourself a single witness in agreement 
with my views, I consider that I have accomplished 
c nothing worth speaking of in the matter under debate: 
and the same, I think, is true for you also, if I, one 
solitary witness, do not testify for you and if you do not 
leave all these others out of account. Now here is one 
form of refutation accepted by you and by many others: 
but there is also another, according to my opinion. 

* The wealthy, moderate Athenian soldier-statesman who met his 
death in the Sicilian disaster in 413 b.c.: the tripods apparently 
celebrated his successes as Choregus or Producer of Dramas at the 
Festival of Dionysus. 

* One of the generals condemned after the battle of Arginusae in 

406: Apology 
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Let US compare them, then, and consider whether there 
is any difference between them. For the questions m 
dispute are by no means trivial, but are, one might say, 
matters wherein knowledge is noblest and ignorance 
most shameful, the sum and substance of them being 
knowledge or ignorance of who is happy and who is not. 
For example, to take first the subject of our present 
discussion, you think it possible for a man to be happy 
though he is evil and acts wickedly, since you judge 
Archelaus wicked and yet happy. Are we to consider 
this is your opinion? 

POLUS. Certainly. . . 

SOCRATES. But I say it is impossible. That is one point in 

dispute. Well; the evil-doer will be happy, will he not, 

if he meets with justice and punishment? 

FOLDS. Decidedly not: under those conditions he would 

be most unhappy. 

SOCRATES. Then according to you, if the evil-doer is not 
punished, he will be happy. 

FOLDS. That is what I say. 

SOCRATES. But according to my opinion, Polus, the wicked 
man and the doer of evil is in any case unhappy, but 
more unhappy if he does not meet with justice and 
suffer punishment, less unhappy if he pays the penalty 
and suffers punishment from gods and men. 

FOLDS. That is a preposterous theory you are attempting 

to uphold, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. I shall try to make you share it with me, my 
friend: for I account you a friend. For the moment 
then, these are our points of difference—just consider 
for yourself: I said a short while ago that it was worse 

to do than to suffer wrong. 

FOLDS. Certainly. , 

SOCRATES. But you said it was worse to suffer it. 

FOLDS. Yes. 
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SOCRATES. And I said that evil-doers are unhappy and 
was confuted by you. 

POLUS. Yes, unquestionably. 

B SOCRATES. According to your opinion. 

POLUS. And my opinion is right. 

SOCRATES. Possibly so. And you maintain evil-doers are 
happy, if they escape punishment. 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. But I claim they are the unhappiest of all, and 
that those who are punished are less so. Do you want 
to refute that? 

POLUS. That of course is more difficult to refute than your 
first point, Socrates.* 

SOCRATES. Not difficult, Polus, but impossible: for the 
truth is never refuted. 

POLUS. What do you mean? If a man is caught in a 
c criminal plot to make himself tyrant, and when caught 
is put to the rack and mutilated and has his eyes burnt 
out and after himself suffering and seeing his wife and 
children suffer many other signal outrages of various 
kinds is finally impaled or burned in a coat of pitch, 
will he be happier than if he escaped arrest, established 
himself as a tyrant, and lived the rest of his life a 
sovereign in his state, doing what he pleased, an 
object of en\7 and felicitation among citizens and 
D strangers alike? Is this what you say is impossible 
to refute? 

SOCRATES. Now you are trying to make my flesh creep, my 

noble friend, instead of refuting me: and just now 

you were appealing to witnesses. However, refresh 

my memory a trifle. Did you say ‘ criminally plotting 
to make himself a tyrant * ? ® 

POLUS. I did. 


| 473 A. the statement that it is worse to do than 
rolus IS, of course, once more heavily ironical. 
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SOCRATES. In that case neither one will be happier than the 
other, neither lie who by evil means achieves a tyranny 
nor he who is punished—for of two miserable creatures 
one cannot be the happier—but he who escapes 
detection and becomes a tyrant is the more wrelclied. e 
What is this, Polus? Do you laugh? Is this anotlier 
form of rebutting, to laugh at a man when he speaks, 
instead of refuting him? 

POLUS. Do you not consider yourself already refuted, 
Socrates, when you put forward views that nobody 
would accept? Why, ask anyone present! 

SOCRATES. I am no politician, Polus, and last year when 
1 became a member of the Council and my tribe was 
presiding and it was my duly to put the question to the 
vole, I raised a laugh because I did not know how to.^ 474 a 
And so do not on this occasion either bid me pul the 
question to those present, l)Ul if you can contrive no 
better refutation than this, then leave it to me in my 
turn, as I suggested just now, and try out what 1 
consider the proper form of relutation. For 1 know 
how to produce one witness to the truth of what 1 say, 
the man with whom I am debating, but the others 1 
ignore: I know how to secure one man’s vote, but with 
the many I will not even enter into discussion. Con- d 
sider then whether you are willing in your turn to 
submit to the test by answering my questions. For I 
think that you and all other men as well as myself 
hold it worse to do than to suffer wrong and worse to 

escape than to suffer punishment. 

POLUS. And I maintain that neither I nor any other man 
so believes. Why, would you rather suffer than do 

wrong ? 

SOCRATES. Yes, and so would you and everyone else. 

' Socrates in Apology, 32B speaks of being a member of the Council, 

but makes no mention of being chairman, in the cnucal year 400 d.c. 
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POLUS. Far from it! Neither I nor you nor anyone. 

c SOCRATES. Will you answer then? 

POLUS. Certainly: for I am anxious to know what you will 

say. 

SOCRATES. If you wish to know then, answer me, as if I 
were beginning my questions to you. Which do you 
consider the worse, Polus, to do or to suffer wrong? 

POLUS. I? To suffer wrong. 

SOCRATES. Well, and is it more shameful to do or to suffer 
wrong? 

POLUS. To do wrong.^ 

SOCRATES. Is it not worse also, if more shameful? 

POLUS. By no means. 

D SOCRATES. I see: apparently you do not consider the good 
and the fair to be the same, nor the evil and the 
shameful.^ 

POLUS. I do not. 

SOCRATES. And the next point: when you call things fair, 
such as bodies and colours and figures and sounds and 
institutions, you must do so surely with reference 
to some standard: for instance, in the first place do 
you not call bodies fair either in virtue of the service 
for which each one is useful, or the pleasure which the 
sight of them produces in the beholder? Is there any 
reason outside these which you can give for calling 
a body fair? 

POLUS. I can give none. 

E SOCRATES. Do you not in the same way name all other 
things also—figures perhaps or colours—fair either 
because of some pleasure or use they render or for 
both reasons together? 

* A fatal admission, as CalUcles points out (4820). 

•A single Greek word means fair, beautiful, fine, noble, good, 

honourable, and there is no single English equivalent: so too one 

word means ugly, base, shameful, disgraceful. 
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POLUS. I do. 

SOCRATES. And similarly with sounds and all that is 
concerned with music? 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And further, with regard to laws and in¬ 
stitutions—the fine ones, I mean—their beauty does 
not lie outside these limits of the pleasurable, the useful, 
or both? 

POLUS. No, I do not think so. 

SOCRATES. And it is the same with the beauty of forms of 475 a 
learning. 

POLUS. Certainly: and now you are offering a fine 
definition of the beautiful, Socrates, in defining it by 
pleasure and the good.* 

SOCRATES. Then you define the base by the opposites, 
pain and evil? 

POLUS. Necessarily. 

SOCRATES. Therefore when of two things that are fine 
one excels the other in beauty, that superior excellence 
is due to superior pleasure or usefulness or both? 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And when of two things shameful one exceeds 
the other in baseness, this excess will be due to an b 

excess either of pain or of evil. Must it not be so? 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Well then, what was said just now about doing 
and suffering wrong? Did you not say it is worse 
to suffer wrong, but more shameful to inflict it? 

POLUS. I said so. 

SOCRATES. Then if it is more shameful to do than to suffer 
wrong, it is either more painful, and more shameful 
through excess of pain, or of evil, or of both. Must this 
not be so? 

• Polus makes another fatal slip in using the word ‘ good ‘ instead of 

‘ useful ’: and Socrates takes full advantage of it. 
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POLLS. Of course. 

c SOCRATES. Now let US first consider whether the infliction 
of w rong exceeds the sufifering of it in pain, and whether 
wrong-doers suffer more pain than their victims. 

POLUS. That can never be, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then the excess is not in pain? 

POLLS. Surely not. 

SOCRATES. And if not in pain, the excess could not be in 
both? 

POLLS. Evidently not. 

SOCRATES. Then only the other alternative is left? 

POLLS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Namely, evil. 

POLLS. So it appears. 

SOCRATES. Then to inflict WTong is worse than to suffer 
it through an excess of evil. 

POLLS. That is obvious. 

D SOCRATES. Now Were not you and the majority of men in 
agreement before that it is more shameful to do than 
to suffer wrong ? 

POLLS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And now it has been shown to be more evil. 

POLLS. So it appears. 

SOCRATES. And would you choose the more evil and shame¬ 
ful in preference to the less ? Do not hesitate to answer, 
Polus: for it will do you no hurt: but submit nobly to 
the argument as you would to a doctor, and say either 
yes or no to my question. 

E POLLS. No, I would not prefer it, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. And would anyone else ? 

POLLS. Not according to this argument, I think. 

SOCRATES. Then 1 spoke truth when I said that neither I 
nor you nor any man whatever w’ould rather do than 
suffer wrong: for to do it is worse. 

POLLS. Evidently. 
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SOCRATES. You see ilicn, Polus, that when our proofs are 
set side by side there is no rescmljlante: and thous^h all 
other men cx<ept me agree witii you, I require no 476 
witness to testify for me save you alone, and putting 
you alone to the vote I ignore the rest. Well, so much 
for that. And now let us investigate the second point 
at issue between us, whether, as you thought, to be 
punished when guilty is the greatest of evils or, as I 
thought, it is a greater evil to escape punishment. 

Let us consider it in the following way: would you 
say that to sufTer punishment is the same thing as to 
be justly chastised when guilty? 

POLUS. I would. 

SOCRATES. Now Can you deny that all just things are fine 
in so far as they arc just? Think well before you 

answer. 

POLUS. In my opinion they are, Socrates. 

bOCRATES. Now consider this further point: when a man 
acts, must there not always be something acted upon 

by the agent? 

POLUS. I think so. 

SOCRATES. And does it not c.xperience what the agent 
does, and is not the quality of the experience and the 
action the same? I mean, lor example, if a man 
strikes, there must be something stricken. 

POLUS. There must. 

SOCRATES. And if the striker strikes hard or fast, the blow 
received by tlic stricken must be of like quality. 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then the experience of the stricken is of the 
same quality as the action of the striker? 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And if a man burns, there must be a thing 
burnt ? 

POLUS. Of course. 
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SOCRATES. And if he burns severely or painfully, the thing 
burnt must be burnt in the same way? 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And the same reasoning applies if a man cuts; 
there is a thing cut. 

POLUS. Yes. 

D SOCRATES. And if the cut be big or deep or painful, the 
object cut must be cut in the same way? 

POLUS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. Then consider whether you agree to what I 
said just now as a general rule in every case, namely, 
that the quality of the patient’s experience corresponds 
to that of the agent’s action. 

POLUS. I agree. 

SOCRATES. This being admitted, tell me whether to be 
punished is to suffer or to act. 

POLUS. Necessarily, it is to suffer, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. At the hands of some agent? 

POLUS. Of course, the inflictor of the punishment. 

SOCRATES. And he who rightly inflicts it punishes justly? 

E POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Acting justly or not? 

POLUS. Justly. 

SOCRATES. And so he who is punished suffers justly when 
he pays the just penalty? 

POLUS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. And we have agreed that things just are fine 
or honourable. 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then of the two one does, the other, the 
punished, suffers, what is honourable? 

POLUS. Yes. 

A SOCRATES. And if honourable, good: for the honourable 
is either pleasant or profitable. 

POLUS. Assuredly. 
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SOCRATES. So he who is punished justly suffers what 
is good? 

POLUS. Apparently. 

SOCRATES. And is therefore benefited? 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Is it the kind of benefit that I imagine. 

Is his soul bettered if he is justly punished? 

POLUS. It seems probable. 

SOCRATES. Then he who is punished is rid of evil in the 
soul? 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Is he not then freed from the greatest of evils. 
Look at it in this way: in the fabric of a man’s material 
estate do you see any other evil than poverty? 

POLUS. No, only poverty. . . , 

SOCRATES. And what about his bodily constitution. 
Would you say its evil is weakness and sickness and 

ugliness and such things? 

POLUS. I would. 

SOCRATES. And do you consider there is an evil condition 

of the soul? 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And do you call this injustice and ignorance 
and cowardice and the like? 

POLUS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Then for these three, material fortune, body, 
and soul, you have named three evils, poverty, disease, 

and injustice? 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Now which of these evils is the most shame¬ 
ful? Is it not injustice and the evil of the soul in 

general? 

POLUS. Yes, by far. 

SOCRATES. And if the most shameful, then also the worst? 
POLUS. How do you mean, Socrates? 
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SOCRATES. I mean that what is most shameful is so, as 
\^e ha\e already admitted, because it produces the 

greatest pain or harm or both. 

POLUS. Certainly. _ . . 

SOCRATES. And we have just now agreed that injustice 

and all evil of the soul is most shameful ? 

D POLUS. We have agreed. 

SOCRATES. Then it is either most painful, and most shame¬ 
ful through an excess of pain, or else of harm, or of both ? 

POLL'S. That is necessary. 

SOCRATES. Now are injustice and intemperance and 
cowardice and ignorance more painful than poverty 
and sickness? 

POLUS. That does not seem to result from our discussion, 
Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then if evil of the soul, by your verdict, does 
not exceed other evils in painfulness, its superlative 
shamcfulness must be due to a harm and a viciousness 

E immeasurably and surpassingly great. 

POLUS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. But that which exceeds most in harm must 
be the greatest of all possible evils. 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then injustice and intemperance and other 
vices of the soul are the greatest of all evils. 

POLUS. Clearly. 

SOCRATES. Now what art rids us of poverty? Is it not 
the art of making money? 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And what art frees US from sickness ? Is it not 
medicine? 

A POLUS. It must be. 

SOCRATES. And what art from vice and injustice? If this 
is not so clear to you, look at it like this: where and 
to whom do we take the sick in body? 
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POLUS. To the doctors, Sot rates. 

SOCRATES. And the unjust and Intemperate? 

POLOS. I'o the judges, do you mean? 

SOCRATES. To sufler punishment? 

POLOS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And do not those wlio punish rightly do so with 
the aid of a certain justice? 

POLOS. Obviously. 

SOCRATES. Then money-making rids us of poverty, 
medicine of sickness, and justice of intemperance and 

injustice. 

POLOS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. Then of these which is the finest? 

POLOS. Of which do you mean ? 

SOCRATES. Of money-making, medicine, and justice? 

POLOS. Justice is far superior, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then if finest, must it not produce either the 
greatest pleasure or the greatest profit, or both ? 

POLOS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Is medical regimen a pleasant thing, and do 

patients enjoy it? 

POLOS. Not in my opinion. 

SOCRATES. But it is beneficial, is it not? 

POLOS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. For the patient is freed from a great evil, so 
that it is profitable to submit to the pain and recover 

health. 

POLOS. Of course. 

SOCRATES. And would a man be happiest about his bodily 
state if he submitted to healing or if he were ne\ er 

sick at all? 

POLOS. Obviously if he were never sick at all. 

SOCRATES. For happiness, after all, it seems, consists not m 
a release from evil but in never having contracted lU 

POLOS. That is so. 
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D SOCRATES. Again, of two who suffer evil either in body 
or in soul, which is the more wretched, the man who 
submits to treatment and gets rid of the evil, or he who 
is not treated but still retains it? 

POLUS. Evidently the man who is not treated. 

SOCRATES. And was not punishment admitted to be a 
release from the greatest of evils, namely wickedness? 

POLUS. It was. 

SOCRATES. Yes, because a just penalty disciplines us and 
makes us more just and cures us of evil. 

POLUS. I agree. 

SOCRATES. Then the happiest of men is he who has no 
evil in his soul, since this was shown to be the greatest 

of evils? 

E POLUS. That is plain. 

SOCRATES. And second in order surely is he who is 
delivered from it. 

POLUS. Apparently. 

SOCRATES. And we found this was the man who is ad¬ 
monished and rebuked and punished. 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then his life is most unhappy who is afflicted 
with evil and does not get rid of it. 

POLUS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. And is not this just the man who does the 
greatest wrong and indulges in the greatest injustice 
and yet contrives to escape admonition, correction, 
A or punishment—the very condition you describe 
as achieved by Archelaus and other tyrants, orators, 
and potentates? 

POLUS. It seems so. 

SOCRATES. For what these have contrived, my good friend, 
is pretty much as if a man afflicted with the most 
grievous ailments should contrive not to pay to the 
doctors the penalty of his sins against his body by 
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submitting to treatment, because he is afraid, like a 
child, of tlie pain of cautery or surgery. Do you not 

agree? 

POLUS. I do. 

SOCRATES. He is evidently ignorant of the meaning of health 
and physical fitness. For apparently, as our recent 
admissions prove, those wlio escape punishment also 
act much in the same way, Polus: they see its painful¬ 
ness but are blind to its benefit and know not how much 
more miserable than a union with an unhealthy body 
is a union with a soul that is not healthy but coirupt 
and impious and evil: and so they leave nothing un¬ 
done to avoid being punished and liberated from the 
greatest of ills, providing themselves with money and 
friends and the highest attainable powers of persuasive 
rhetoric. But if we have been right in our admissions, 
Polus, do you see the results of our argument, or shall 
we sum them up together ? 

POLUS. Yes, if you wish. 

SOCRATES. Is not our conclusion then that injustice and 
the doing of tvrong is the greatest of evils? 

POLUS. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. And it was shown that punishment rids us ol 
this evil? 

POLUS. Apparently. ^ , r -i 

SOCRATES. And when punishment is evaded, the evil 

abides? 

POLUS. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then wrong-doing itself holds the second place 
among evils; but first and greatest of all evils is to do 
wrong and escape punishment. 

POLUS. So it seems. 

SOCRATES. Now did we not differ, my friend, about this 
very point, when you maintained that Archelaus was 
happy because he remained unpunished despite 
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E the enormity of ills crimes, whereas I was of the con¬ 
trary opinion-that Archelaus or any other man who 
escapes punishment for his misdeeds must be miserable 
far beyond all other men, and that invariably the doer 
of wrong is more wretched than his victim, and he who 
escapes punishment than he who is punished? Was 
not that what I was saying? 

POLL'S. Yes. ^ ^ 

SOCRATES. And has it not been proved that it is true. 

POLLS. Clearly. 

A SOCRATES. Well then, if this is true, Polus, what great use 
is there in rhetoric? Our recent admissions show-, 
do they not, that a man must take every precaution 
not to do wrong, since he would thereby suffer great 
harm? 

POLLS. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. But if he or anyone of those for whom he cares 
has done wrong, he ought to go of his own accord 
where he will most speedily be punished, to the judge 

B as though to a doctor, in his eagerness to prevent the 
distemper of evil from becoming ingrained and pro¬ 
ducing a festering and incurable ulcer in his soul: 
or w'hat else can we say, Polus, if our previous ad¬ 
missions hold good? Must it not be true that only 
in this, and in no other way, can our present views 
be in harmony with what we said before ? 

POLLS. What else indeed can we say, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. Then for the purpose of defending one’s own 
guilt or that of his parents or friends or children, or 
his country w'hen guilty, Polus, rhetoric is of no use 
c whatever—unless we should on the contrary assume 
that a man ought to accuse himself first and foremost, 
and then his kinsfolk and any friend who at any time 
is guilty of wrong-doing, and that he ought not to hide 
the evil away but bring it to light in order that the 
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culprit may be punished and regain his hcalin: and 
he should prevail upon himself and the otlieis not to 
play the coward but to submit as a patient submits 
bravely with closed c)cs to the knife or cautery ot the 
surgeon, ever pursuing what is good and honourable 
and heeding not the pain, but if his guilty deeds be 
worthy of flogging, submitting to the lash; if of 
imprisonment, to bonds; if of a fine, to the payment 
thereof: if of exile, to exile; if of death, to death, 
he should be the first to accuse himself and his kinsmen, 
and should use rhetoric for the sole purpose of exposing 
his own misdeeds and ridding himself of the greatest 
of all evils, wickedness. Are we to accept this or not, 

Polus? 

POLUS. To me it seems fantastic, Socrates; but I suppose 
it is consistent with what was said before. 

SOCRATES. Then surely we must disprove that, or else 

this view must follow. 

POLUS. Yes, that is so. 

SOCRATES. Then conversely again, if after all it is right 
to injure anybody, whether it be an enemy or whoever 
it be—always provided that you have not been yourself 
the victim of injury by him, for this you must guard 
against—but if your enemy injures another, you should 
contrive by every possible means, both by word and 
by deed, that he escape punishment and come not 481 
before the judge; but if he does appear, you must see 
to it that your enemy be not sentenced and punished, 
but that, if he has robbed others of a large sum of 
money, he shall not pay it back but shall keep it and 
squander it, in defiance of god and man, upon himself 
and his friends; and, if his crimes arc worthy of death, 
that, if possible, he shall never die but live for ever m 
his wickedness, or, if not this, shall at any rate live 
as long as possible in this character. Rhetoric is ol 
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service for such purposes in my opinion, Polus, but 
does not seem to be of much use for a man who does 
not intend to do \vrong, if indeed it is of any use at all 
and our previous discussion has revealed none. 
CALLiCLES. Tell me, Chaerepho, is Socrates in earnest or 

joking? 

CHAEREPHO. In my opinion, Callicles, he is in deadly 
earnest: but there is nothing like asking him.^ ^ 
CALLICLES. By heaven, that is just what I am anxious to 
do. Tell me, Socrates, are we to consider you serious 
now or jesting? For if you are serious and what you 
say is true, then surely the life of us mortals must be 
turned upside down and apparently we are everywhere 
doing the opposite of what we should. 

SOCRATES. Callicles, if mankind did not share one common 
emotion which was the same though varying in its 
different manifestations, but some of us experienced 
peculiar feelings unshared by the rest, it would not be 
easy for one of us to reveal his feelings to another. 
This I say because I have observed that you and I 
have now undergone much the same experience, for 
each one of us is in love with two objects—I with 
Alcibiades, son of Cleinias, and philosophy, and you 
also with two, the Athenian Demos, and Demos, son 
of Pyrilampes.^ Now I notice on every occasion that, 
clever though you be, whatever your favourite says 
and however he describes things to be, you cannot 
contradict him, but constantly shift to and fro. In 
the Assembly, if any statement of yours is contradicted 
by the Athenian Demos, you change about and say 
what it wishes; and you behave much the same 

• Chaerepho mischievously quotes CalHcles’s own words of 447c. 

* For Socrates and Alcibiades sec Plato, Alcibiades /, 103A sqq.. 
Symposium, 2 15A sgq. Demos, son of Pyrilampes, was one of the reigning 
beauties: and Demos is the regular Greek word for 'people*. 
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towards the handsome young son of Pynlampes. For 
you are incapable of resisting the words and designs 
of your favourite, with the result tliat if anyone should 
be astonished at the absurdities you utter again and 
again under their spell, you would probably say, it 
you were willing to tell the truth, that unless some- 
body stops your favourites from saying what they do, 4^2 
you yourself too will never stop speaking thus. You 
must think yourself bound then to hear much the same 
things from me; and do not be astonished at my 
speaking thus, but stop my favourite, philosophy, from 
saying what she does. It is she, my friend, who says 
what you now hear from me, and she is far less unstable 
than my other favourite: for the son of Cleinias is at 
the mercy now of one argument, now of another, but 
philosophy holds always to the same, and she says what 
now astonishes you, and you were here when the wo^rds 
were spoken. You must either then prove against her, 
as I said just now, that to do wrong and evade punish¬ 
ment for wrong-doing is not the worst of all evils: 
or if you leave this unrefuted, then, by the dog that 
is god in Egypt, Callicles himself will not agree with 
you Callicles, but will be at variance with you through- 
our your life. And yet I think it better, my good 
friend, that my lyre should be discordant and out ot 
tune, and any chorus I might train, and that the 
majority of mankind should disagree with and oppose 
me, rather than that I, who am but one man, should 
be out of tune with and contradict myself. 

CALLICLES. Socrates, it seems to me that you run wild 
in your talk like a true mob-orator: and now you are 
haranguing us in this way because Polus fell into the 
very error which he blamed Gorgias for being drawn 
into by you. Gorgias, he said, was asked by you 
whether, in case a prospective pupil of rhetoric came 
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D to him without a knowledge of justice, he himself 
would teach him; and he was shamed into saying 
he would do so, because the general conventional view 
demanded it and men would be vexed if one refused: 
it was through this admission that he was forced to 
contradict himself, and that is just what you like: 
and Polus, in my opinion, was quite right in laugh¬ 
ing at you at the time: but now he himself in turn 
has been caught in the same way. And I do not 
think much of Polus for the very reason that he 
agreed with you that it is more disgraceful to do 
E than to suffer injustice ; ^ for it was as a result of 
this admission that he was caught in the toils of 
your argument and silenced, because he was ashamed 
to say what he thought. For, Socrates, though you 
claim to pursue the truth, you actually drag us into these 
tiresome popular fallacies, looking to what is fine and 
noble, not by nature, but by convention.^ Now, for 
the most part, these two, nature and convention, are 
antagonistic to each other: and so, if a man is ashamed 
483 A and dares not say what he thinks, he is compelled to 
contradict himself. And you have discovered this 
clever trick and do not play fair in your arguments: 
for if a man speaks on the basis of convention, you 
slyly question him on the basis of nature: but if he 
follows nature, you follow convention. For example, 
in our present discussion of doing and suffering wrong, 
when Polus spoke of what was conventionally the more 
shameful, you followed it up by appealing to nature. 
For by nature everything that is worse is more shameful, 
suffering wrong for instance, but by convention it is 

* 474c. 

* The difference between nature and convention was a common 
theme of debate among the Sophists. See Herodotus m, 38; Plato, 
Cratylus, throughout; Republic, 358E; Prolagoras, 337c, etc. 
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more shameful to do it. For to sufier wrong is not 
even fit for a man but only for a slave, for whom it is 
better to be dead than alive: since when wronged and 
outraged he is unable to help liimself or any other for 
whom he cares. But in my opinion those who framed 
the laws are tiie weaker folk, the majority. And 
accordingly they frame the laws for themselves and 
their own advantage, and so too with their approval 
and censure: and to prevent the stronger who arc 
able to o\'crreach them from gaining the advantage 
over them, they frighten them by saying dial to over¬ 
reach othei-s is shameful and evil, and injustice consists 
in seeking the advantage over others: for they are 
satisfied, I suppose, if being inferior they enjoy cciuality 
of status. That is the reason why seeking an advantage 
over the many is by convention said to be wrong and 
shameful, and they call it injustice. But in my view 
nature herself makes it plain that it is right for the 
better to have the advantage over the \vorse, the more 
able over the less. And both among all animals and in 
entire states and races of mankind it is plain that this 
is the case—that right is recognised to be the so\'ereignty 
and advantage of the stronger over the weaker. For 
what justification had Xerxes in invading Greece or 
his father in invading Scythia? and there are countless 
other similar instances one might mention. But 1 
imagine that these men act in accordance with the 
true nature of right, yes and, by heaven, according 
to nature’s own law,* though not perhaps by the law 
we frame: we mould the best and strongest among 
ourselves, catching them young like lion-cubs, and by 
spells and incantations we make slaves of them, saying 
that they must be content with equality and that this 
is what is right and fair. But if a man arises endowed 484 

‘ In Greek the same word means either convention or law. 
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with a nature sufficiently strong, he will, I believe, 
shake off all these controls, burst his fetters, and 
break loose; and trampling upon our scraps of paper, 
our spells and incantations and all our unnatural 
conventions, he rises up and reveals himself our master 
who was once our slave, and there shines forth nature s 
true justice. And it seems to me that Pindar expresses 
what I am saying in that ode in which he writes: 

Law is the sovereign of all, 

Of mortals and immortals alike: 

and it is law, he says, that 

Carries all, justifying the most violent deed 
With victorious hand: this I prove 
By the deeds of Heracles: for without 
paying the price— ^ 

it runs something like that—for I do not know the poem 
by heart—but it says that he drove off the oxen ol 
Geryones which were neither given to him nor paid 
for, because this is natural justice, that the cattle and all 
other possessions of the inferior and weaker belong to 
the superior and stronger. 

This is the truth then, and you will realise it if you 
will now abandon philosophy and rise to greater things. 
For philosophy, you know, Socrates, is a pretty thing 
if you engage in it moderately in your youth; but if 
you continue in it longer than you should, it is the 
ruin of any man.^ For if a man is exceptionally gifted 
and yet pursues philosophy far on in life, he must 
prove entirely unacquainted with all the accomplish¬ 
ments requisite for a gentleman and a man of distinction. 
Such men know nothing of the laws in their cities, or of 

* Pindar, Fragment 152. 

* For a similar view see Isocrates, Panathemiais §§ 26 sqq., Anlidosis 
§§ 261 sqq. 
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the language they should use in their business associa¬ 
tions both public and private ^vith other men, or of 
human pleasures and appetites, and in a word they 
are completely without experience of men’s characters. 

And so when they enter upon any activity pul)lic or 
private they appear ridiculous, just as public men, I 
suppose, appear ridiculous when tliey take part in your 
discussions and arguments. For what Euripides says 
is trued 

All shine in that and eagerly punue it— 

Giving the better part of the day thereto— 

In which they fine! themselves most excellent: 

but that in which they are inferior they shun and abuse, 485 
praising the other out of partiality to themselves, with 
the idea that they are thus praising themselves. But 
to my mind the right course is to partake of both. 

It is a good thing to engage in philosophy just so far 
as it is an aid to education, and it is no disgrace for a 
youth to study it: but when a man who is now growing 
older still studies philosophy, the situation becomes 
ridiculous, Socrates, and I feel towards philosophers 
very much as I do towards those who lisp and play 
the child. When I see a little child, for whom it is 
still proper enough to speak in this way, lisping and 
playing, I like it and it seems to me pretty and in¬ 
genuous and appropriate to the child’s age, and when 
I hear it talking with precision, it seems to me dis¬ 
agreeable and it vexes my ears and appears to me more 
fitting for a slave: but when one hears a grown man 
lisping or secs him playing the child, it looks ridiculous 


» Euripides, Anliope (fragment): Zethus and Amphion, the Theban 
(win brothers, are respective types of the strenuous ph>-sical life and he 
life of the ariist or, as the Greek would put it, the traitung m Gymnastic 

and Music. 

* Philosophy and public life. 
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and unmanly and worthy of a beating. I feel exactly 
the same too about studenU of philosophy. When I see 
a youth engaged in it, I admire it and it seems to me 
natural and I consider such a man ingenuous: and the 
man who does not pursue it I regard as illiberal and one 
who will never aspire to any fine or noble deed: but 
D when I see an older man still studying philosophy and 
not deserting it, that man, Socrates, is actually asking 
for a whipping. For as I said just now, such a man, 
even if exceptionally gifted, is doomed to prove less 
than a man, shunning the city centre and niarket place, 
in which the poet ^ said that men win distinction, and 
living the rest of his life sunk in a corner and whispering 
with'three or four boys, and incapable of any utterance 
E that is free and lofty and brilliant. Now I am quite 
friendly disposed towards you, Socrates; and I suppose 
I feel much as Zethus, whom I mentioned, felt towards 
Amphion in Euripides. For I am moved to say to you 
the same kind of thing as he said to his brother: You 
neglect, Socrates, what you most ought to care for, and 
486 A pervert a naturally noble spirit by putting on a childlike 
semblance, and you could neither contribute a useful 
word in the councils of justice nor seize upon what is 
plausible and convincing, nor offer any brilliant 
advice on another’s behalf.’ And yet, my dear Socratra 
—and do not be angry with me, for I am saying this 
out of good will toward you—do you not consider 
it a disgrace to be in the condition I think you are in, 
you and the others who advance ever farther into 
philosophy? For now if anyone should seize you or 
any othei's like you and drag you off to prison, claiming 
you are guilty when you are not, you realise that you 

» Homer, Iliad rx, 441. The magnificent passage on the philo* 
lopher’s life in Plato, TheaeUfus, 173c sqq., is the best commentary 
on tliese chaises. 
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would not know tvhat to do, but you would reel to a.id 
fro and gape open-mouthed, without a word to say. 
and when you came before the court, even with an 
utterly mean and rascally accuser, you would be put 
to death, if he chose to demand the death penalty. 

And vet what tvisdom is there m this, Socrates, i 
‘ an art which finds a man well gifted and leaves him 
„,o,.se ’-able neither to help himself nor to save from 
the extremes of danger either himself or anybody else, 
but fated to be robbed by his enemies of all his property 
Ld to live literally like one disfranchised m his owm 
city? And such a man, if I may put it somewhat 
crudely, one may even box on the ears with impun. y^ 

But my good fellow, ‘ cease your questioning, and 
practise the fairer music of affairs ’ and try something 
dla^vill win you a name for good sense; and leave to 
otliers ‘ these dainty devices ’, whether we should call 

them babblings or follies, ‘ which will set you 
empty mansions ’; you should not emulate those w l o 

investigate these trifling matters but those who enjoy 
a livelihood and a reputation and many other Wessmg 

SOCRATES If my soul were wrought of gold, Calhdcs, 
do you not think I should be delighted to find one of those 
Tones wherewith they test gold-the best of them- 
which I could apply to it, and if it established *“t my 
soul had been well nurtured, I should be assured that 

I was in good condition and in need ^ 

CALLICLES What is your point in asking me this, Socrates. 

SOCLES I will tell you: I consider that in meeting you 
I have encountered such a godsend. 

sot^TEri'^im'convinced that if you agree with the 
opinions held by my soul, then at last we have attained 

t'—L i 1.1 g»i.. ... ‘ 
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must possess three qualifications, all of which you possess, 
namely knowledge, goodwill, and frankness. Now I 
encounter many who cannot test me because they are 
not wise like you: and others are wise but are unwilling 
to tell the truth because they do not care for me as you 
do; and our Uvo guests here, Gorgias and Polus, while 
they are wise men and friends of mine, are more 
deficient that they ought to be in outspokenness and 
somewhat too bashful. How could it be otherwise, 
when their bashfulness is so great that out of sheer 
timidity each of them ventures to contradict himself 
in the presence of many people, and that too about 
matters of supreme importance? But you possess all 
the qualifications lacking in the others. You have 
received a good education, as many Athenians tvould 
agree, and you are well disposed towards me. What 
evidence have I of this? I will tell you. I know that 
you, Callicles, and three others are partners in wisdom 
—you, and Tisander of Aphidnae, Andron, the son of 
Androtion, and Nausicydes of Cholargeis: and I once 
overheard you discussing up to what point one should 
study philosophy: and I know that some such opinion 
as this prevailed among you, that we should not be 
zealous to pursue it in the nicest detail: but you advised 
each other to beware of becoming wiser than you should, 
for fear of unknowingly becoming corrupted by it. 
And so when I hear you giving me the same advice 
as you gave your closest companions, that to me is 
sufficient proof that you really are well disposed towards 
me. Moreover, that you are inclined to be frank and 
not bashful is borne out by your own statement and con¬ 
firmed by the speech you made a short time ago. 
Evidently, then, the case at the moment is this: if at any 
point in our discussion you agree with me, that matter 
will already have been adequately tested both by you 
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and by me, and there will no longer be any need to 
refer it to any other touchstone. For you would never 
have agreed with me through lack of wisdom or excess 
of modesty, nor again would you agree \vith me with 
intent to deceive: for you are my friend, as you 
yourself claim. In fact, then, any agreement between 
you and me will have attained the consummation 
of the truth. And of all inquiries, Callicles, the noblest 
is that which concerns the very matter with which you 
have reproached me—namely, what a man should be, 
and what he should practise and to what extent, 
both when older and when young. As for me, if 488 
I act ^vrongIy at all in the conduct of my life, you may 
be assured that my error is not voluntary but due to 
my ignorance; now that you have begun to admonish 
me, therefore, do not give it up, but reveal to me clearly 
what course I must follow and how I may achieve it; 
and if you catch me agreeing with you now but later 
not doing what I agreed to, you may consider me an 
utter dolt and refuse to admonish me any more as a 
worthless creature. But please take up the question 
again from the beginning and tell me what ‘ natural 
justice* is according to you and Pindar:' that the 
more powerful carries off by force the property of the 
weaker, the better rules over the worse, and the nobler 
takes more than the meaner? Have you any other 
conception of justice than this, or is my memory 

CALLICLES. No, that is what I said then and still hold to. 

SOCRATES. And is it the same man whom you call better 
and more powerful? I could not grasp at the time, 
you know, just what you meant. Is it the physically 
stronger that you call more powerful, and must the 
weaker obey the stronger—as, for example, you seemed 

* Sec Corgias, 484B. 
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to indicate at the time by sa>*ing that great cities assail 
small ones in accordance with natural justice, because 
they are more powerful and stronger, the more powerful 
and stronger and better being one and the same thing— 
or is it possible to be better but weaker and less power¬ 
ful, or more powerful but more evil? Or have you 
D the same definition for the better and the more powerful ? 
Please make your distinction clear, whether you consider 
the more powerful, the better, and the stronger as the 
same thing or different. 

CALLicLES. Well, I can plainly assure you that they are 
the same. 

SOCRATES. Are not the many more powerful by nature than 
the one? And it is these who, as you yourself said 
just now, frame their laws to restrain the one.^ 

CALLICLES. Of course. 

socR.\TES. Then the ordinances of the many are those of 
the more po\verful ? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

E SOCRATES. And of the better also? For the more 
powerful are far better, according to you. 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then their ordinances are naturally noble, 
since they are those of the more powerful. 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. Now do the many hold the opinion, as you 
just now stated,- that justice means equal shares and 
that it is more shameful to do than to suffer wrong? 

^89 A Is this true or not? And mind that you yourself are 
not caught this time a victim of modesty.® Is it the 
view of the many, or not, that justice means equal 
shares, not excess, and that it is more shameful to do 
than to suffer wrong? Do not grudge me my answer, 


* 483E-484A. 


•483B-C. 
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CalUcles: tlien, if you agree witli me, I may now 
confirm tlie truth by the aclmhsion of one fully com¬ 
petent to decide. 

CALLICLES. Well, that is the view of the majority. 

SOCR.ATES. 1 hen it is not by convention only, but also by 
nature that it is more shameful to do than to sufle*' 
wrong and true justice to share equally: so apparently 
what you said previously was not true and you were 
mistaken in attacking me when you said that convention 
and nature are opposed and that I have recognised this 
and do not play fairly in debate, but invoke convention 
if a man rclers to nature, or nature, when he relers to 

convention. 

CALLICLES. Will this fcllow nevcr stop drivelling? Icll 
me, Socrates, are you not ashamed to be captious about 
words at vour age, considering it a godsend it one 
makes a slip in an expression ? Do you imagine that by 
the more powerful I mean anything else but the better? 
Did 1 not tell you long ago that I identify the better 
and the more powerful? Do you think I mean that, 
if a rabble of slaves and nondescripts who are of no 
earthly use except for their bodily strength are gathered 
to'^ether and make some pronouncement, this is law? 

socrItes. Well, most sage CalUcles; is this what you 

have to say? 

CALLICLES. Most ccrtainly. 

SOCRATES. Well, my strange friend, I myself guessed long 
since that you meant something like this by the more 
powerful ’: and I repeat my questions only because I 
am ea^er to understand clearly what you mean. For 
surely you do not consider that two are better than one 
or that your slaves are better than you because they 
are stronger. But start once again and tell me what 
YOU mean by ‘ the better since you do not mean the 
stronger: and, my admirable friend, lead me on the 
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path of knowledge more gently, that I may not run 

away from your school. 

E CALLiCLES. You are ironical, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. No indeed, Callicles, by that very Zethus of 
whom you made use just now ^ to heap your irony upon 
me: but come, tell me, whom do you mean by the 

better ’ ? 

CALLICLES. I mean the nobler. 

SOCRATES. You sec then that you yourself are playing 
with words but revealing nothing. Will you not tell 
me whether by ‘ the better ’ and ‘ the more powerful ’ 
you mean the wiser or some other class ? 

CALLICLES. By heaven, I do mean those, and most 

emphatically. 

A SOCRATES. Then according to your account one sensible 
man is often more powerful than ten thousand fools 
and it is right that he should rule and they be subjects 
and that the ruler should have more than his subjects: 
that, I think, is what you mean to say—and I am not 
trapping you with words—if the one is more powerful 
than ten thousand. 

CALLICLES. That is what I mean: for natural justice I 
consider to be this, that the better and wiser man 
should rule over and have more than the inferior. 

B SOCRATES. Hold there a moment! What is it you mean 
this time ? If many of us are gathered together, as now, 
in the same place, with plenty of food and drink in 
common, and if we are of various kinds, some strong, 
some weak, and one of us, being a doctor, is wiser in 
these matters and, as is likely, is stronger than some, 
weaker than others, then surely, being wiser than we 
are, he will be better and more powerful in this field. 

CALLICLES. Certainly, 


‘ 485A-486D. 
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SOCRATES. Tlicn must lie have a larger portion of the food c 
than we do, because he is better, or in virtue of his 
authority should he do all the distributing, but in the 
use and expenditure of it ought he to seek no ex¬ 
cessive portion for his own body, if he is not to suffer 
for it, but to receive more than some and less than 
others? and if he happens to be the weakest of all, 
then must not the best man get the smallest share of all, 
Callicics? Is it not so, my good friend? 

CALLICLES. You keep talking about food and drink and 

doctors and nonsense: I am not speaking of these d 

things. _ 

SOCRATES. Do you not say the wiser man is the belter. 

Yes or no? 

CALLICLES. I do. 

SOCRATES. But should not the better have a larger 
share? 

CALLICLES. Not of food OF drink. 

SOCRATES. I see: of clothes perhaps; and the most 
expert weaver should have the largest cloak and should 
go around clad in the most numerous and handsome 

garments? 

CALLICLES. Garments indeed! 

SOCRATES. Well then, llie best and wisest expert m shoes 
should obviously have the advantage in them, llte s 
cobbler, I suppose, should have the largest and most 
numerous shoes in which to walk around. 

CALLICLES. Shoes! You keep talking nonsense. _ 

SOCRATES. Well, if that is not what you mean, here it is 
perhaps: a farmer for instance \vho is an expert 
with good sound knowledge about the soil should 
have a larger share of seed and use the most seed 

possible on his own land. . 

CALLICLES. How you keep saying the same things, 

Socrates! 
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SOCRATES. Not only that, Calllcles, but about the same 
matiei-s. 

I A CALLICLCS. By heaven, you literally never stop talking 
about cobblers and fullers and cooks and doctors, as 
if we \\ere discussing them. 

SOCRATES. Then will you not yourself say in what matters 
a superiority in wisdom and powei justly entitles a 
man to a larger share? Or will you neither put up 
with my suggestions nor tell me yourself? 

CALLiCLES. But I have been telling you for a long time. 
First of all I mean by the more powerful, not cobblers 
B or cooks, but those who are wise in affairs of the state 
and the best methods of administering it, and not only 
wise but courageous, being competent to accomplish 
their intentions and not flagging through weakness of 
soul. 

60C.RATES. You see, my good Callicics, that you do not 
find the same fault with me as I with you. For you 
claim that I keep saying the same things, and reproach 
me with it: but I make the opposite statement of you, 
that you never say the same things about the same 
subjects: previously you defined the better and more 
C powerful as the stronger, and next as the wiser, and 
now you come forward with something else: the better 
and the more powerful are now described by you as the 
more courageous. But, my good sir, tell me and have 
done with it, whom you mean by the better and more 
powerful, and what is their sphere of action. 

CALLICLES. But I told you: those who are wise in the 
affairs of the stale and courageous. It is proper that 
D these should govern states, and this is the meaning of 
justice, that these should have more than the others, 
the rulers than the subjects. 

SOCRATES. Tell me, my friend, what is their relation to 
themselves? Are they rulers or subjects? 
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CALI.ICLES. What do you mean? 

SOCRATES. I mean that every man is l)is own master: or 
is there no need for him to govern himself but only 
to govern others? 

CAi I iCLES. What do you mean by governing himsell. 

SOCRATES. Nothing very subtle, but merely the popular 
notion of being temperate and in control of oncsell, 
and mastering one’s own pleasures and appetites. 

CALLICLES. What charming innocence! By temperate 
you mean simpletons. 

SOCRATES. How could I ? Evco'body must realise that 
that is not my meaning. 

CALLICLES. Most Certainly it is, Socrates. W hy, lio^ 
could a man be happy wlten a slave to anybody at all. 

No but the naturally noble and just is wliat I now 
describe to you with all frankness—namely that anyone 
who is to live aright should sulTer Ihs appetites to grow 
to the greatest extent and not check them, and througli 
courage and intelligence should be competent to 492 
minister to them at their greatest and to satisfy every 
appetite with what it craves. But this, I imagine, is 
impossible for the many: hence they blame such men 
through a sense of shame toconccal theirown impotence; 
and as I remarked before, they claim that intemperance 
is shameful and they make slaves of those who are 
naturally better; and because they themselves aie 
unable to procure satisfaction for their pleasures, they 
are led by their own cowardice to praise temperance 
and justice. For to those whose lot it has been from 
the beginning to be the sons of kings or whose natural 
gifts enable them to acquire some olhce or tyranny 
or supreme power, what In truth could be worse and 
more shameful than temperance and justice, tor 
though at liberty without any hindrance to enjoy 
their blessings, they would tliemselves invite the laws, 
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the talk, and the censure of the many to be masters 
over them. And surely this noble justice and tem¬ 
perance of theirs would make miserable wretches of 
them, if they could bestow no more upon their friends 
than on their enemies, and that too when they were 
rulers in their own states. But the truth, Socrates, 
which you profess to follow, is this: luxury and in¬ 
temperance and licence, when they have sufficient 
bac^ng, are virtue and happiness, and all the rest is 
tinsel, the unnatural catchwords of mankind, mere 
nonsense and of no account. 

D SOCRATES. You make a brave attack, Callicles, with so 
frank an outburst: for clearly you are now saying what 
others may think but are reluctant to express. I 
entreat you therefore on no account to weaken, in order 
that it may really be made plain how life should be 
lived. And tell me: you say we should not curb our 
appetites, if we are to be what we should be, but should 
allow them the fullest possible growth and procure 

E satisfaction for them from whatever source: and 
this, you say, is virtue. 

CALLICLES. That is what I say. 

SOCRATES. Then those who are in need of nothing are 
not rightly called happy. 

CALLICLES. No: in that case stones and corpses would be 
supremely happy. 

SOCRATES. Well, life as you describe it is a strange affair. 
I should not be surprised, you know, if Euripides was 
right when he said: 

Who knows, if life be death, and death be life ? 

A and perhaps we are actually dead, for I once heard one 
of our wise men^ say that we are now dead, and that our 

^ Probably the Pythagorean philosopher Philolaus, mentioned 

in Pkaedo, 6 ib. 
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body is a tomb,^ and lliat that part of the soul m which 
dwell tlie desires is of a nature to be swayed and to 
shift to and fro; and so some clever fellow, a Sicilian 
perhaps or Italian.* writing in allegory, by a slight 
perversion of language named this part of the sou 
jar, because it can be swayed and easily persuaded, and 
the foolish he called the uninitiate, and that par of he 
soul in foolish people where the desires resicle-lhe 
uncontrolled and non-retentive part-he <o a 

leaky jar, because it can never be filled.* And m 
opposition to you, Callicles, he shows that of those in 
Hades (the unseen w'orld he means) ttee uninit.ate 

must be the most unhappy, for they will 
to pour into a perforated jar in a similarly perforate 
ILe And by the sieve, my informant told me, 
l>e means the sLl: and the soul of the foobs'*com¬ 
pared to a sieve, because it is perforated and through 
Lk of belief and forgetfulness unable to hold anythmo^ 
These ideas may naturally seem somewhat ab ui , 
but they reveal what I want to put before you o 
persuade you. if I can, to retract your view and to 
choose in place of an insatiable and uncontrolled life 
the life of order that is satisfied with what at any ime 

Phaedo 622, Cratylus^oon. - r„,n..aorles the Italian Philolaus. 

* The Sicilian would probably full of those fanciful 

“ This pa«ag'“""“j Greeks play with allcscry. 


.ano=to[’ (foolish) with amuetos’ (un.ni me, , - — 

turn tvilh a word meaning unsealed , IcaJty 

the Unseen, sec Phaedo 8op. 

* cf. Shakespeare, Cymbeltne, i, vj, 47. 

The cloyed tvill, , . . * * u 

That satiate yet unsatisfied 

Both fill’d and running, ravemng first the lamn 

Longs after for the garbage. 
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possesses. But do I persuade you to change and admit 
D that orderly folk are happier than the undisciplined, 
or even if I offer many other such allegories, will you 
not withdraw an inch? 

CALLiCLES. That is more like the truth. 

SOCRATES. Come then, let me offer you another image 
from the same school as the last. Consider whether 
you would say this of each type of life, the temperate 
and the undisciplined. Imagine that each of the two 
E men has several jars, in the one case in sound condition 
and filled, one with wine, another with honey, another 
with milk, and many othen with a variety of liquids, 
but that the sources of these liquids are scanty and hard 
to come by, procured only with much hard labour, 
imagine then that the one after filling his vessels 
does not trouble himself to draw in further supplies but 
as far as the jars are concerned is free from worry: 
in the case of the other man the sources, as in the first 
instance are procurable but difficult to come by: 
but his vessels are perforated and unsound and he is 
494 A ever compelled to spend day and night in replenishing 
them, if he is not to suffer the greatest agony: if this is 
the character of each of the lives, do you still insist that the 
life of the uncontrolled man is happier than that of the 
orderly ? Do I or do I not persuade you with this image 
that the disciplined life is better than the intemperate? 

CALLICLES. You do not, Socrates. The man who has 
filled his vessels can no longer find any pleasure, but 
this is what I just now described as living the life of a 
stone: once the vessels are filled, there is neither 
pleasure nor pain any more. But a life of pleasure 
B demands the largest possible influx. 

SOCRATES. Then if there is a big influx, must there not 
also be a great outflow, and must not the holes for the 
outflow be large? 
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CALLiCLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. It is the life of a plover ^ you mean, not that cf 
a corpse or a stone. And now tell me; you are thinking 
of some such tiling as being hungry and, when hungry. 

eating? 

CALLICLES. I am. 

SOCRATES. And being thirsty and, when thirsty, drinking? 
CALLICLES. Yes, and experiencing all the other appetites 
and being able to satisfy them and living happily m 
the enjoyment of them. 

SOCRATES. Good, mv worthy friend: just continue as you 
began, and mind you do not falter through shame. 
And I too, it seems, must throw all shame aside. 
First of all then, tell me whether one who suffers from 
the itch and longs to scratcli himself, if he can scratch 
himself to his heart’s content and continue scratching 

all his life, can be said to live happily. 

CALLICLES. How absurd you are, Socrates, a regular 

mob-orator! 

SOCRATES. That, Callicles, is why I frightened Polus and 
Gorgias and put them to shame: but you surely will 
not be dismayed or abashed: for you have courage. 
Only give me your answer. 

CALLICLES. Well then, I say that even one who scratches 
himself would live pleasantly. 

SOCRATES. And if pleasantly, happily? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. If it was only his head that he wanted to 
scratch—or can I push the question further ? Think 
what you will answer, Callicles, if anyone should ask 
all the questions that naturally follow. And as a 
climax of all such cases, the life of a catamite—is not 
that shocking and shameful and miserable? Will you 

1 A bird that eliminates its food as it eats. 
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dare to say that such people are happy, if they havt 
what they desire in abundance? 

CALLiCLES. Are you not ashamed, Socrates, to drag our 
discussion into such topics? 

SOCRATES. Is it I who do this, my noble friend, or the man 
who says so unequivocally that pleasure, whatever its 
nature, is the key to happiness, and does not distinguish 

A bet^^■cen pleasures good and evil? But enlighten me 
further as to whether you say that the pleasant and the 
good are identical, or that there are some pleasures 
which are not good. 

CALLICLES. To avoid inconsistency if I say they are 
different, I assert they are the same. 

SOCRATES. Then you ruin your earlier statement, Callicles,' 
and you can no longer properly investigate the truth 
with me, if you speak contrary to your opinions. 

B CALLICLES. You are doing just the same, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. Then I am not acting rightly, if I am so doing, 
nor are you. But my good sir, consider whether 
pleasures so indiscriminate can after all be the good. 
For if it is so, then the many shocking things we Just 
now hinted at must evidently result, and many others 
too. 

CALUCLES. So_>'ou think, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. But do you really maintain this, Callicles? 

CALLICLES. I do. 

c SOCRATES. Then we are to take up the argument in the 
belief that you are serious? 

CALLICLES. Most assurcdly. 

SOCRATES. Well then, since that is agreed, resolve this 
point for me : does something exist that you call 
knowledge? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

* This probably refers to 482D, where Callicles reproached Polus for 

not saying what he really thought. 
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SOCRATES. Did you not speak just now of a certain 

courage which accompanies knowledge/ 

CALLiCLES. I did. , 

SOCRATES, And you spoke of them as two things because 

courage is different from knowledge? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. , , , _ 

SOCRATES. Again; are pleasure and knowledge the same 

thing, or different? 

CALLICLES. Different, I suppose, O paragon of wisdom. 

SOCRATES, And courage is also different from pleasure. 

CALLICLES. Of course. xy I 

SOCRATES. Let US remember this then, that Calhcles of 

Acharnae says pleasure and the good are the same, bu 

that knowledge and courage are different from each 

other and from the good. 

CALLICLES. But Socratcs of Alopece docs not agree with 
this Or does he? 

SOCRATES. He does not: and ^ * 

either when he comes to know himself aright. Tell me, 
do you not think that those who fare well experience 

the opposite of those who fare ill ? 

CALLICLES. I do. . 

SOCRATES. Then if these things are opposites the same 

must hold true of them as of health and sickness. 

A man cannot be both in health and sick at the same 

time, nor be rid of both conditions at the same lime. 

CALLICLES. How do you mean? 

SOCRATES. Take, for example, any part of Ote body 

e^arately a^d consider it. A man perhaps has 496 A 
trouble with his eyes, which is called Opthalm.a. 

CALLICLES. Of course. 

SOCRATES. Then his eyes are not at the same time 
sound. 

CALLICLES. By no means. 

* 491A-B. 
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SOCRATES, And what of when he is rid of ophthalmia? 
Does he then get rid of the health of his eyes, and is he 
finally quit of both conditions? 

CALLICLES. Certainly not. 

B SOCRATES. Fof that would be miraculous and irrational, 

would it not? 

CALLICLES. Very much so. 

SOCRATES. But, I suppose, he acquires and gets rid of 
each in turn. 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. And is it not the same with strength and 
weakness ? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And swiftness and slowness ? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And good things and happiness, and their 
opposites, evils and wretchedness—does he possess 
and get rid of each of these in turn? 

CALLICLES. Assuredly, I think. 

c SOCRATES. Then if we discover certain things which a 
man possesses and gets rid of simultaneously, it is 
obvious that these cannot be the good and the evil. 
Do we agree on this? Do not answer until you have 
considered it carefully. 

CALLICLES. I am in the most complete possible accord. 

SOCRATES. Back then to our previous admissions. Did 
you say hunger was pleasant or painful? Actual 
hunger, I mean? 

CALLICLES. Painful: but to satisfy hunger by eating is 
pleasant. 

D SOCRATES. I Understand. But hunger itself at least is 
painful, is it not? 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. And thirst too? 

CALLICLES. Most certainly. 
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SOCRATES. Am I to ask any further then, or do you admit 
that every deficiency and desire is painful. 

CALL.CLES. I admit it: you need not ask 

SOCRATES. Very well then: but to drink when thirsty 

you say is pleasant ? 

CALLICLES. I do. , j c • 

SOCRATES. Now in this statement the word thirsty 

implies pain, I presume. 

soc^TK* And drinking is a satisfaction of the deficiency 
and a pleasure? 

SOCRATES. Then you say that in drinking there is pleasure? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. When one is thirsty? 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. That is, %vhen in pam? 

soc^TES Then do you realise the result—that you say 
a man enjoys pleasure simultaneously with pam, when 
^orsay that h' drinks when thirsty? Does not dns 
happen at the same time and the same place whether 
in body or soul ? for 1 fancy it makes no difference. 

Is tills so or not? 

soc^TErYe\''but you say also that when one is faring 
well it is impossible for him at the same time to 

fare ill. 

wc^teT’ B^fy^u have agreed it is possible to experience 
pleasure at the same time as pam. 

CALLICLES. Apparently. 

SOCRATES. Then pleasure is not the same ^ 

nor pain as faring ill: and so the pleasant is different 

from the good. 


E 
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CALLiCLES. I do not understand what youi quibbles mean, 

SOCRATES. You understand, Callicles, but you are playing 

B coy; but push on a little further, that you may reahse 
how cunning you are, you who admonish me. Does 
not each one of us cease at the same time from thirstmg 
and from his pleasure in drinking? 

CALLICLES. I do not know what you mean. 

coRGiAS. Do not behave so, Callicles, but answer for 
our sakes too, that the arguments may be concluded. 

CALLICLES. But Socratcs is always the same, Gorgias: 
he asks these trivial and useless questions and then 

refutes. 

CORGIAS. What difference does that make to you? In 
any case you do not have to pay the price, Callicles. 
but suffer Socrates to cross-examine you as he will. 

C CALUCLES. Well then, ask these petty little questions, 
since Gorgias so wishes. 

SOCRATES. You are lucky, Callicles, in having been 
initiated in the Great Mysteries before the Little:» 
I did not think it was permitted. Answer then from 
where you left off, whether thirst and the pleasure of 
drinking do not cease for each of us at the same time. 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. And does not one cease from hunger and other 
desires, and from pleasures at the same time ? 

CALLICLES. That is so. 

D SOCRATES. Does he not then cease from pains and pleasures 
at the same time? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Yes, but he does not cease from experiencing 
the good and the ill simultaneously, as you yourself 
agreed: do you not agree now? 

* As wc might say, in having been confirmed before you were 

baptised. 
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CALLiCLES. I do. What of it? 

SOCRATES. Only this, that the good is not the same as the 
pleasant, my friend, nor the evil as the painful, tor 
we cease from the one pair at the same time, but not 
from the other, because they are distinct; how then 
could the pleasant be the same as the good, or the 
painful as the evil ? Let us look at it in a different way, 
if you like: for I think that even here you do not 

agree: but just consider: do you not call good people 

by that name because of the presence m them of things 
good, just as you call beautiful those in whom beauty 

is present ? 

CALLICLES. Ido. 

SOCRATES. Again, do you call fools or corvards good men 
You did not just now, but it teas the brave and the wise. 

or do you not call these good ? 

CALLICLES. Certainly I do. .nWintr 

SOCRATES. And have you ever seen a silly child enjoy mg 

pleasure? 

CALLICLES. I have. . . 

SOCRATES. And never seen a silly man enjoying pleasuie. 

CALLICLES. Yes, I Suppose so; but what of it. 

SOCRATES. Nothing: just answer. 

CALLICLES. I have seen. . 

SOCRATES. And a sensible man experiencing pain 

pleasure? 

CALLICLES. I have. . 

SOCRATES. And which feels more pam or pleasure, 

sensible or the fool ? 

CALLICLES I do not think there is much difference. 
“cr"es That is quite enough. And have you ever 

seen sl coward in battle? 

LXes" Weli, wh^ of the two seemed more to rejome. 
when the enemy retreated, the cowards or the brave. 
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B CALLICLES. Both equally, I think: orifnot,prett>-muchso. 

SOCRATES. It makes no difference. At least cowards too 

feel pleasure? 

CALLICLES. Most Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And fools too, it appears. 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And is it cowards only or the brave too that 
feel pain at tlie enemy’s approach? 

CALLICLES. Both. 

SOCRATES. To a like degree? 

CALLICLES. Cowards, perhaps, more. 

SOCRATES. And they rejoice more at the enemy s retreat? 

CALLICLES. Perhaps. 

SOCRATES. Then fools and wise, cowards and brave feel 
c pain and pleasure to a like degree, as you say, but the 
coward more so than the brave? 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. But the wise and the brave are good, cowards 
and fools bad. 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then the good and the bad feel pleasure and 
pain to a like degree. 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. Now are the good and the bad good and evil 
to a similar degree? or are the bad even better than the 
good? 

D CALLICLES, Good heavens, I do not understand what 
you mean. 

SOCRATES. Do you not understand that according to you 
the good are good through the presence of good things, 
and the bad, of evil things? and that (according to you) 
pleasures arc good things, and pains evil? 

CALLICLES. I do. 

SOCRATES. Then good things, that is, pleasures, are present 
to those who rejoice, if they rejoice. 
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CALLICLES. Of course. 

SOCRATES. And is it not through the presence of good 
things that those wlio rejoice are good ? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Again, evil things, namely pains, are present 
for those who suffer pain. 

CALLICLES. I'hey are present. 

SOCRATES. And it is through tlie presence of evil things 
that you claim the evil are evil. Or do you no longer 
hold to that? 

CALLICLES. 1 do. 

SOCRATES. Then tliose who feel pleasure are good, those 
who feel pain, bad. 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES, More, less, or equally good or bad, according 
as they feel these things more, less, or equally? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Now do you not say that the wise and the 
fool, the brave and the coward feci pleasure and pain 
to a like degree, or the coward even to a greater 

degree? 

CALLICLES. I do. , • i 

SOCRATES. Then reckon up along with me what is the 

result of our admissions: for they say that it is good 

to repeat and examine Uvice and once again what is 

good.^ We say die wise and the brave man is good, 

do we not? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And the fool and coward is bad? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And he who enjoys pleasure is good? 
CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And he who suffers pain is bad? 

CALLICLES. Necessarily so. 

> A comrooD proverbial expression ran : ‘ Good things twice *. 
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SOCRATES. And the good and the bad experience pain and 
pleasure to a like degree, though perhaps the bad even 
more so. 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then the evil man becomes just as bad and 
B good as the good man, or even more good: is not 
this the result, along with what we said before, if 
anyone identifies the pleasant and the good? Must 
not this be so, Callicles? 

CALLICLES. I have been listening to you for a long time, 
Socrates, and agreeing with you, as I reflected that, 
if one concedes something to you even in play, you 
gladly seize hold of it like a child. Just as if you 
really think that I or anyone else does not hold some 
pleasures to be better and others worse! 

SOCRATES. Ho, ho, Callicles! what a rascal you are, 
c treating me like a child and deceiving me by saying 
the same things are now thus, no\v different. And yet 
I did not think at the beginning that you would 
willingly deceive me, since you are my friend. But 
now I have been misled, and apparently, as the 
old proverb goes, I must make the best of the circum¬ 
stances and take just what you give me. What you now 
say, it seems, is that some pleasures are good, and some 
bad. Is it not so? 

D CALLICLES. YeS. 

SOCRATES. And are the good ones the profitable, the bad 
ones the harmful ? 

CALUCLEs. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And the profitable are those that do some 
good, the harmful some evil ? 

CALUCLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. Now is tlus what you mean? Of the bodily 
pleasures of eating and drinking, for instance, that we 
mentioned just now, are those that produce health in 
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the body or strength or any otlier bodily excellence, 
good pleasures, and those that produce the opposite 

efTects bad? 

CALLiCLES. Certainly. ^ 

SOCRATES. And similarly with pains, some arc good, some 

bad ? 

CALLICLES. Of course. 

SOCRATES. Now shoulcl wc not choose and practise 
good pleasures and pains? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And not the bad ? 

CALLICLES. Obviously. 

SOCRATES. Yes, because Polus and I agreed, if you remem* 
ber, that all our actions should be for the sake of the 
good. Do you too share our opinion, that the good is 
the end of all actions and tliat everything else should be 
done for its sake, not the good for the sake of everything 
else? Do you of the third part add your vote to ours. 500 a 

CALLICLES. I do. , • i 

SOCRATES. Then the pleasant as well as everything else 

should be done for the sake of the good, not the good 

for the sake of the pleasant. 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Now can any and every man choose which 
pleasures are good and which bad, or do we need an 

expert in each case? 

CALLICLES. We need an expert. 

SOCRATES. Let us recapitulate then what I was saying to 
Polus and Gorgias. I said, if you remember, that 
there are certain processes aiming at pleasure which b 
secure pleasure alone but know nothing of the better 
and the worse; and others that know what is good and 
evil: and among those concerned with pleasures 1 
named cookery, which is a routine, not an art, and 
among those concerned with the good the medical art. 
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And, by the God of Friendship, Callicles, do not fancy 
that you should play witli me, and give me no hap¬ 
hazard answers contrary to your opinion: and do not 
either take what 1 say as if I were merely playing: for 
c you see the subject of our discussion—and on what 
subject should even a man of slight intelligence be 
more serious—namely, what kind of life one should live, 
the hie to which you invite me, that of a ‘ real man ’, 
speaking in the assembly and practising rhetoric and 
playing the politician according to your present fashion, 
or the life spent in philosophy; and how the one differs 
ir(;m the other. Perhaps then it is best for us, as I 
D endeavoured to do just now, to distinguish between 
them, and after distinguishing and coming to an 
agi cement together, then, if there are two such lives 
distinct, to consider in what way they differ from one 
another and which one should be lived. Now perhaps 
you do not yet understand what I mean. 

CALLICLES. Indeed I do not. 

SOCRATES. Well, I will tell you more clearly. Since you 
and I have agreed that there is a good and there is a 
pleasant, and that the pleasant is different from the good, 
and that there is a method of studying and contriving 
to acquire each of them, one method for pursuing 
pleasure, another for pursuing the good—but first of 
E all you must either agree with or reject this statement. 
Do you agree ? 

CALLICLES. It is as you state. 

SOCRATES. Then come, tell me that you agree also with 
what I said to Gorgias and Polus, if you thinic that 
after all I spoke the truth then. I said, I believe, that 
in my opinion cookery differed from medicine in 
being, net an art, but a routine, pointing out that the 
501 A other, that is, medicine, has investigated the nature of 
the subject it treats and the cause of its actions and 
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can give a rational account of each of tliem: wheieas 
its counterpart, which is exclusively devoted to cul¬ 
tivating pleasure, approaches it in a thoroughly 
unscientific way, without once liaving investigated 
the nature of pleasure or its cause: and without any 
pretence whatever to reason and practically no eOort 
to classify, it preserves by mere experience and routine 
a memory of what usually happens, theicby secuiing 
its pleasures. Consider then first of all whether 
you are satisfied with this statement and whether you 
believe that there are certain other occupations relating 
to the soul also, some of them in the nature of arts, 
exercising forethought for what is best for the soul, 
others neglecting this but, as in the case of the body, 
preoccupied entirely with the soul’s pleasure, and ho\v 
it may be achieved: but as to which pleasures are 
better or worse, tliis they have never considered, their 
sole concern being to gratify these pleasures, whether 
for better or for worse. For I believe, Callicles, that 
there are such processes, and behaviour of this kind I 
call flattery, whether it concerns the body or the soul 
or whatever the object to whose pleasure it ministers 
without paying any heed to what is better or worse. 
Do you subscribe to the same opinion with me, or 
oppose it? 

CALLICLES. Oh, not I; I agree, in order that the argument 

may be finished, and to gratify Gorgias here. 

SOCRATES. And is this true about one soul, but not about 

nvo or many? 

CALLICLES. No, it is true also of two or many. 

SOCRATES. Is it not possible to gratify large numbers 
collectively without any consideration for what is best. 

CALLICLES. I suppose it is. 

SOCRATES Can you tell me then which are the occupations 
that do tliis? Or rather, if you prefer it, I will ask 
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and wherever an occupation seems to you to belong 
to this type, say so, wherever it does not, say no. 

E And first let us look at flute-playing. Do you not 
think, Callicles, that it conforms to this t)yt, pursuing 
our pleasure only, with no thought for anything else? 

CALLICLES. I think so. 

SOCRATES. And is it not the same with all such occupations, 
as for example playing the lyre at contests? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. And what about the training of choruses and 
dithyrambic poetry? Do you not think it similar 
in character? Do you imagine that Cinesias,^ son 
of Meles, is in the slightest concerned with saying 
anything likely to improve his hearers, or merely 

A what will gratify the mob of spectators? 

CALLICLES. That is quite obvious, Socrates, at least in the 
case of Cinesias. 

80CRATES. And what about his father, Meles? Do you 
think he looked to what is for the best, when he sang 
to his lyre? He did not even look to what is most 
pleasant: for his audience found his songs most tire¬ 
some. But think it over : do you not consider that 
all music for the lyre and dithyrambic poetry were 
invented to give pleasure ? 

CALLICLES. I do. 

B SOCRATES. And what is the aim of that stately and mar¬ 
vellous creature, tragic drama? Is it her endeavour 
and ambition, in your opinion, merely to gratify the 
spectators; or, if there be anything pleasant and charm¬ 
ing, but evil, to struggle against uttering it, but to 
declaim and sing anything that is unwelcome but 
beneficial, whether they like it or not? For which of 
these two aims do you think tragic poetry is equipped? 

CALLICLES. It is indeed quite evident, Socrates, that her 

* A favourite butt of Aristophanes. See Birds, 1378; Frogs, 153. 
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impulse is rather towards pleasure and the gratification 
of the spectators. 

SOCRATES. And did we not just now describe such an 

activity as flattery? 

CALLiCLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Well now, if you should strip from all poetry 
its music, rhythm, and metre, the residue would be 

nothing else but speech? 

CALLICLES. That must be so. 

SOCRATES. And these speeches are addressed to a huge 
mob of people? 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. Then poetry is a kind of public address. 
CALLICLES. Evidently. 

SOCRATES. Must it not be a rhetorical public address. 
Do you not consider that the poets engage m rhetoric 

in the theatres? 

CALLICLES. I do. . r r 

SOCRATES. Then we have now discovered a lorm ol 

rhetoric addressed to a people composed alike of 

children and \vomen and men, slaves and free—a form 

which we cannot much admire: for we describe it as a 

kind of flattery. 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Well: but what of the rhetoric addressed to 
the Athenian people and other free peoples in various 
cities—what does that mean to us? Do the orators 
seem to you always to speak with an eye to what is 
best, their sole aim being to render the citizens as 
perfect as possible by their speeches, or is their impulse 
also to gratify the citizens and do they neglect the 
common good for their personal interest and treat the 
people like children, attempting only to please them, 
with no concern whatever whether such conduct 
makes them better or worse? 
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CALLICLES. This is not a single question you are asking 
for some say what they say in the interest of the citizens: 
but there are others such as you describe. 

SOCRATES. That is sufficient for me: for even if there arc 
two sides to this, yet one part of it, I suppose, would be 
flattery and shameful mob-appeal, while the other 
is something fine—the effort to perfect as far as possible 
the souls of the citizens and the struggle to say always 
what is best, whether it be welcome or unwelcome to 
the hearers. But you yourself have never seen rhetoric 
0 of this kind: or if you can mention any such orator, 
w’hy do you not tell me his name at once? 

CALLICLES. Well, by heaven, I cannot give you the names 
of any such orators living today. 

SOCRATES. Why then, can you name anyone of the orators 
of old, from the time of whose first appearance to 
address the public, the citizens, who had previously 
been worse, are said to have been improved? I do 
not know of any such man. 

c CALLICLES. What, have you never been told that Themis- 
tocles was a good man, and Cimon and Miltiades, and 
Pericles who died recently, and whom you have heard 
speak younelf? 

SOCRATES. Yes, if what you previously spoke of as 
virtue is truly so, namely to satisfy to the full your own 
appetites and those of others : but if this is not so, but, 
as in our later argument we were compelled to admit, 
only those desires, the satisfaction of which makes man 
D better, should be indulged, not those which makes us 
worse, and if for this there is a special art—I cannot 
admit that any of those mentioned satisfied these 
demands. 

CALLICLES. Well, if you make good search, you will find 
one. 

SOCRATES. Then let us just quietly consider whether an) 
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of them had this quality. Well now, the good man who 
speaks for the best surely will not say what he says at 
random but with some purpose in view: just as all e 
other craftsmen do not each choose and apply materials 
to their work at random, but with the view that each 
of their productions should have a certain form. 

Look, for example, if you will, at painters, builders, 
shipwrights, and all other craftsmen—any of them you 
choose—and see how each one disposes each element 
he contributes in a fixed order, and compels one to fit 
and harmonise with the other until he has combined 504 a 
the whole into something well ordered and regulated. 

Other craftsmen in general and those we were speaking 
of just now, who have to do with the body, physical 
trainei-s and doctors, give order, I think, and discipline 
to the body. Do we admit the truth of this or not? 

CALLiCLES. Let it be granted. 

SOCRATES. Then harmony and order will make a building 
good, but disorder bad. 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. Is it not the same too with a ship? 

CALLICLES. Yes. ® 

SOCRATES. And with our bodies also, we say? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And what about the soul? Will it be good if 
disordered, or rather if it achieves a certain order and 

discipline ? 

CALLICLES. Here too our previous argument demands that 
we agree. 

SOCRATES. Now what is the name of that bodily quality 
resulting from order and discipline? 

CALLICLES. Health and strength, I suppose you mean. 

SOCRATES. I do. And the efiect of order and discipline c 
in the soul? Try to discover and name it, as in the 

other case. 
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CALLiCLES. Why do you not name it yourself, Socrates? 

SOCRATES. Well, if you prefer that, I will do so: and 
do you, if you think I am right, agree: if not, refute 
me and do not let me escape. It seems to me that 
the word healthy is applied to all regularity in the 
body: and from this comes health and general bodily 
excellence. Is it so or not? 

CALLICLES. It is. 

D SOCRATES. And the words lawfulness and law are applied 
to all order and regularity of the soul, whence men 
become orderly and law-abiding: and this means 
justice and temperance. Yes or no? 

CALLICLES. So bC it. 

SOCRATES. And is it not with his eye on these things that 
our orator, the good and true artist, will bring to 
bear upon our souls the words he utters and all his 
actions too, and give any gift he gives, or take away 
what he takes, his mind always occupied with one 
thought, how justice may be implanted in the souls 
E of the citizens and injustice banished, and how tem¬ 
perance may be implanted and indiscipline banished, 
and how goodness in general may be engendered and 
wickedness depart. Do you agree or not? 

CALLICLES. I agree. 

SOCRATES. For what benefit is there, Callicles, when a 
body is sick and distempered, in giving it abundant 
food and the most delicious drinks or other such 
things, which, so far from profiting it, will on the 
contrary, if the truth be told, do it more harm? Is 
this true? 

505 A CALLICLES. So bc it. 

SOCRATES. For it is not worth while in my opinion for a 
man to live with a diseased body: in that case he must 
live a diseased life. Is it not so? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 
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SOCRATES. Now whcn a man is well, do not the doctors 
generally allow him to satisfy his appetites, eating as 
much as he wishes when hungry or drinking when 
thirsty, but when he is sick, practically never allow 
him to take his fill of what he craves? Do you and I 
agree upon this? 

CALLiCLES. 1 agree. , r • j 

SOCRATES. And is it not the same, my good friend, with 
the soul? So long as it is evil, senseless and un¬ 
disciplined and unjust and impious, it should be 
restrained from its desires and suffered to do nothing 
but what will improve it: do you agree or not? 

SOCRATES. For thus, I suppose, it will be better for the 
soul itself. 

CALLICLES. Certainly. • r 

SOCRATES. And to restrain it from its desires is to discipline 

it? 

CALLICLES. Yes. r l I 

SOCRATES. Then to be disciplined is better for the soul 

than indiscipline, which you preferred just now. 

CALLICLES. 1 do not know what you arc talking about, 

Socrates ; ask someone else. 

SOCRATES. This fellow 1 will not put up with being 
improved and experiencing the very treatment now 
under discussion, the process of discipline. 

CALLICLES. No, for I have not the slightest interest m 
what you are saying: I answered you only to gratily 

soSt^ES. Well: what shall we do then? Break off 
our discussion in the middle? 

CALLICLES. You may decide for yourself. 

SOCRATES. Well, they say it is not right to leave even 

* Socrates uses the phrase applied to himself earlier by Calliclcs 
(489B) and Polus (467B). 
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D tales unfinished, but we should fit a head on them, 
that they may not go about headless. Give us the 
rest of the answers then, that our discussion may acquire 
a head. 

CALLiCLES. How importunate you are, Socrates: if you 
will listen to me, you will bid good-bye to this argument, 
or else debate with somebody else. 

SOCRATES. Then who else is willing? You know, we 
must not leave the discussion incomplete. 

CALLICLES. Could you not carry it through alone, either 
speaking on your own or answering your own questions ? 

E SOCRATES. Just to fulfil the saying of Epicharmus and 
prove competent alone for what ‘ ere now two men 
said ’? But it seems as if it must be done that way. 
However, if we are to do this, I think we should all be 
contentiously eager to know what is true and what 
false in the subject under discussion: for it is a common 
benefit that this be revealed to all alike. I will then 
506 A carry the argument through in accordance with my 
own ideas: and if any of you believe that what I admit 
to myself is not the truth, you must break in upon it and 
refute me. For I do not speak with any pretence to 
knowledge, but am searching along with you; and so 
if there appears to be anything in what my opponent 
says, I shall be the first to yield to him. But I say 
this only if you think the debate should be carried 
through to the end: if you do not wish it, let us drop 
it now and take our departure. 

GORGIAS. Well, I do not think, Socrates, that we ought 

B yet to depart, but you should carry through the dis¬ 
cussion: and I think the others too agree with me. 
I myself am anxious to hear you go through what 
remains. 

SOCRATES. I myself too, Gorgias, would have liked to 
continue the argument with Callicles here, until I 
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had paid him back with the speech of Amphion in reply 
to that of Zcthus.i But since you are unwilling. 
Callicles, to help me finish the argument, you can at 
least listen and interrupt if at any point you think 
1 am uTong. And if you refute me, I shall not be c 
vexed with you as you are with me, but you shall be 
enrolled as the greatest of my benefactors. 

CALLICLES. Go on alonc, my dear sir, and finish the 

socratS. Then listen ; but first let me recapitulate the 

argument from the beginning. ■ lo ^n , 

Are the pleasant and the good identical. Ihey 

are not, as Callicles and I agreed.—Should the pleasant 
be done for the sake of the good, or the good for the 
sake of the pleasant?—The pleasant for the sake of the 
good —And is the pleasant that at whose presence we d 
are pleased, the good that whose presence makes us 
good ^-Certainly.-But the goodness of ourselves and 
of all other good things is due to the presence of some 
excellence?—That seems necessarily true, Callicles.— 

But surely the goodness of anything, whether implement 
or body or soul or any living thing, does not best come 
to it merely by haphazard, but through a certain 
riirhtncss and order and through the art that is assigned 
m each of them: is this so?-I certainly agree.-Then e 
the gfiodness of anything is due to order and arrange- 
should agree.-It is then the presence in 
eacli thing of the order appropriate to it that makes 
evervlhing good?-So it appears to me.-The soul 
then' that has its own appropriate order is better than 

that which has none?— Necessarily.—But further, the 
soul possessed of order is orderly?—Of course.—And 
the orderly is the temperate?—Most necessanly. 

Then the lemperate soul is the good. I myself can 507 * 

1 For the reference, sec note to 4842. 
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offer no objection to tills, my dear Callicles: but if you 
can, please instruct me. 

CALLICLES. Go on, my good sir. 

SOCRATES. I assert then that, if the temperate soul is good, 
then the soul in the opposite condition to the temperate 
is evil: and this, we saw, was the foolish and un¬ 
disciplined.—Certainly.—Moreover the sound-minded ^ 
man would do his duty by gods and men: for he would 
not be sound of mind if he did what was unfitting.— 
That must necessarily Ije so.—And doing his duty by 
men, he would be acting justly, and doing it by the 
gods, piously: and the doer of just and pious deeds must 
be just and pious.—That is so.—And further, he must be 
brave: for it is not the part of a man of sound mind 
to pursue or avoid what he should not, but to pursue 
or avoid what he should, whether it be things, or 
people, or pleasures, or pains, and to stand his ground, 
where duty bids, and remain steadfast; so there is 
every necessity, Callicles, that the sound-minded and 
temperate man,^ being, as we have demonstrated, 
just and brave and pious, must be completely good, 
and the good man must do well and finely whatever 
he does, and he who does well ^ must be happy 
and blessed, while the evil man who does ill must be 
wretched : and he would be the opposite of the tem¬ 
perate man, the undisciplined creature of whom you 
approve. 

This then is the position I take, and I affirm it to be 


* It is impossible to find an exact rendering for the Greek word 
sofiliTon. In its more limited and normal sense it means temperate, 
disciplined, self-controlled: but in the broader sense it means wise, 
sound-minded, possessed of a sense of duty, and embraces practically 
the whole field of virtue. Socrates is working towards his favourite 
conception of the unity of virtue. 

* Plato often, as here, p]a>’s upon the twofold significance of the 
phrase ‘ to do well i.e. to do good deeds, and to fare well. 
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true: and if it is true, then the man who wishes to be 
happy must, it seems, pursue and practise temperance, 
and each of us must flee from indiscipline with all the 
speed in his power and contrive, preferably to have 
no need of being disciplined, but if he or any of his 
friends, whether individual or city, has need of it, 
then he must suffer punishment and be disciplined, if 
he is to be happy. This I consider to be the mark to 
which a man should look throughout his life: and al 
his own endeavours and those of his city he should 
devote to the single purpose of so acting that justice 
and temperance shall dwell in him who is to be truly 
blest: he should not suffer his appetites to be undis¬ 
ciplined and endeavour to satisfy them by leading the life 
of a brigand—a mischief without end. For such a man 
could be dear neither to any other man nor to god, 
since he is incapable of fellowship, and where there is 
no fellowship, friendship cannot be. Wise men, 
Callicles, say that the heavens and the earth, pds and 508 
men, are bound together by fellowship and friendship, 
and order and temperance and justice, and for this 
reason they call the sum of things the ‘ ordered 
universe,2 my friend, not the world of disorder or not. 

But it seems to me that you pay no attention to these 
things in spite of your wisdom, but you are unaware 
that geometrical equality« is of great importance 
among gods and men alike: and you think we should 
practise over-reaching others, for you neglect geo¬ 
metry. Well; either we must refute this argument 
and prove that happiness does not come to the happy 
through the possession of justice and temperance, nor 
does misery come through the possession of wickedness, 

»Followers of Pythagoras. , , . j • 

•The Greek word kosmos means both order and universe. 

• i.c. equality in proportion to merit. 
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or, if my argument is true, we must consider the 
consequences. And the consequences are all those 
previously mentioned, about which you asked me, 
Callicles, if I was speaking seriously when I said that a 
man should accuse himself and his son and his friend, 
if guilty of any wrong deed, and should employ 
rhetoric for this purpose: and what you thought 
Polus admitted through a sense of shame is true after 
all—that it is as much more evil as it is more shameful 
c to do than to suffer wrong: and he who is to become 
a rhetorician in the right way must after all be a just 
man w'ith a knowledge of what is just an admission 
which Gorgias in turn made, according to Polus, 
through a sense of shame. 

This being so, let us consider whether or not you 
spoke aright in your reproaches to me, when you said 
that I am not able to help myself or any of my friends 
and relations, or to save them from the gravest perils, 
D but like outlawed men am at the mercy of anyone, 
whether he wishes to box my ears, as you so forcefully 
expressed it,^ or rob me of my money, or drive me out 
of the city, or, w'orst of all, put me to death: and, 
according to your view, to be in this plight is of all 
things the most shameful. But as to my own view, 
though it has often been expressed already, there is no 
harm in my expressing it once more: I maintain, 
Callicles, that it is not the most shameful of things to be 
wTongfully boxed on the ears, nor again to have 
E either my purse or my person cut: but it is both more 
dissraceful and more wicked to strike or to cut me or 
w’hat is mine wrongfully, and, further, theft and kid¬ 
napping and burglary and in a word any wrong done 
to me and mine is at once more shameful and worse 
for the wrong-doer than for me the sufferer. These 

* 486c. 
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facts, which were shown to be as I state them some time 
earlier in our previous discussion, are buckled last 
and clamped together—to put it somewhat crudely— 
by arguments of steel and adamant—at least so it would 509 
appear as matters stand: and unless you or one still 
more enterprising than yourself can undo them, it is 
impossible to speak aright except as I am now speaking. 

For what I say is always the same—that I know not the 
truth in these affairs; but I do know that of all whom 
I have ever met either before or now no one who put 
fonvard another view has failed to appear ridiculous. 

And so once more I hold these things to be so: and 
if they are, and if injustice is the greatest of evils to the 
wrong-doer and, greatest though it be, it is an e\en 
greater evil, if that be possible, to escape punishment 
when one does wrong, what is that help, the failure 
to avail himself of which makes a man in very truth 
ridiculous ? Is it not that which will avert from us the 
greatest harm ? This must surely be the help which it is 
most shameful to be unable to render to oneself and 
one’s friends and relations, and next to this the second 
most shameful, and after that the third and so with 
the rest; as is the magnitude of the evil in each case, 
so too will be the beauty of being able to help oneself 
to meet such evil and the shame of being unable. 

Am I right or wrong, Callicles? 

CALLICLES. You are right. 

SOCRATES. Of these two then, inflicting and suffering 
wrong, we say it is a greater evil to inflict it, a lesser 
to suffer it. Now what provision should a man make 
for helping himself, so as to achieve both these benefits, 
that of doing and that of suffering no wrong? Is it 
a matter of power or of will? What I mean is this. 

Can a man avoid being wronged if it be his will to 
avoid it, or only if he acquire power to avoid it? 
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CALLiCLES. That is quite evident: he must acquire the 
power. 

SOCRATES. And what about doing wrong? Is it quite 
enough if he does not choose to do wrong—for then 
he will not do it—or must he equip himself here also 
E with a certain power and an art on the ground that, 
if he does not learn and practise this, he will do wrong? 
Why will you not answer me this very question, 
Callicles—whether you think that Polus and I were 
or were not rightly compelled in our previous argument 
to agree in admitting that no one voluntarily does 
wrong, but that all who do wrong do so against their 
own will? 

10 A CALLICLES. Let it be so, Socrates, that you may con¬ 
clude the argument. 

SOCRATES. Then it is also for the purpose of avoiding 
wrong-doing that we must equip ourselves with a certain 
power and art. 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Now what is the art of contriving to suffer 
no wrong or as little as possible? See whether you 
agree with my opinion, which is this: you must either 
be yourself the ruling power or even a tyrant in your 
city, or else a partisan of the government in power. 

CALLICLES. You scc, Socratcs, that I am ready to applaud 
B you, if you speak aright: and now I think you have 
said something really excellent. 

SOCRATES. Well, consider whether you think I am right 
in this point too: the closest friendships, I believe, 
exist, as the sages of old tell us, between like and like. 
Do you not agree? 

CALLICLES. I do. 

SOCRATES. Now whcrc a tyrant is in power who is savage 
and illiterate, if there should be anyone in his city 
far better than himself, the tyrant, I presume, would 
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be afraid of him, and the man could never in his heart 
of hearts be the tyrant’s true friend. 

CALLICLES. That is so. 

SOCRATES. Nor could one who was much the tyianis 
inferior; for the tyrant would despise him and would 
never feel for him the warmth of a friend. 

CALLICLES. That also is true. 

SOCRATES. There remains then only one person as a friend 
worth reckoning to such a man, namely one of the same 
character, who agrees with his tastes and dislikes, and 
is willing to be subject and subservient to the ruler. 
And he will have great power in the state,^ and no one 
will wrong him with impunity. Is it not so? 

CALLICLES. Yes. . , . . , i , 

SOCRATES. Then if any of the young men in this city should 

ponder how he might win great power and none could 
wrong him, this, it seems, is the path for him, to 
accustom himself from childhood to feel pleasure and 
annoyance at the same things as his master, and to 
contrive to be as like him as possible. Is it not so? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Now according to your theory 2 he will thus 
have contrived to suffer no wrong and to possess great 
power in the state. 

CALLICLES. Certainly. r 

SOCRATES. And to do no wrong as well? Or is this far 

from being the case, if he is to resemble a master who 
is evil and to possess great influence with him? No, 
I think that, quite the contrary, he will thus prepare 
himself to be able to do the greatest possible wrong 
and to escape punishment for doing it. Will he not. 

CALLICLES. Evidently. 


1 This seems to contradict 466B: but in 51OE i Socrates ^rmvs the 
resnonsibility for the phrase ‘great power upon his opponents. 

‘ An important reser\ation : see note on 510C. 
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511 A SOCRATES. Then the greatest possible evil will dwell in 
h 'm, for he will be depraved of soul and ruined through 
his imitation of his master, and through his power. 

CALLiCLES. Somehow or other you keep twisting our 
arguments this way and that, Socrates: do you not 
realise that this imitator of the tyrant will, if he so wishes, 
put to death the man who refuses to imitate him, or 
will deprive him of his property? 

B SOCRATES. I know, my good sir, if I am not deaf: for 
I have heard it often enough from you and Polus 
recently, and from practically everyone else in the 
cit>'. But I tell you in turn that though he may kill 
the other, if he wishes, it will be a villain murdering a 
good and worthy man. 

CALLICLES. Is not this the very feature that fills one with 
indignation? 

SOCRATES. Not if you are a sensible person, as the argu¬ 
ment proves. Or do you imagine that one should bend 
his efforts to living as long as possible and practise 
those arts that constantly save us from dangers, such 
as the rhetoric you bid me practise, which preserves 
c one’s life in the law-courts? 

CALLICLES. Yes, by heaven, and it was good advice too. 

SOCRATES. What now, my good friend ? Do you consider 
the art of swimming to be something particularly 
wonderful? 

CALLICLES. No indeed, not I. 

SOCRATES. And yet even that art saves men from death 
whenever they fall into some situation where such 
knowledge is needed. But if this seems to you insig- 
D nificant, I can tell you of a greater than this, the 
pilot’s art which, like rhetoric, saves not only our lives 
but also our bodies and our goods from the gravest 
dangers. And this art is unpretentious and orderly, 
and does not put on airs or make believe that its 
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accomplisliments are asionislimg: but, in return for the 
same results as those achieved by tlie advocate, if it 
brings you here safely from Aegina, it asks but t\so 
obols,* and if from Egypt or the Black Sea, for this 
mighty service of bringing home safely all that I 
mentioned just now, oneself and cliildren and goods 
and womenfolk and disembarking them in the haibour, 
it asks two drachms at the most: and the man who 
possesses this art and achieves these results goes ashore 
and ^valks alongside his ship with modest bearing. I or 
I suppose he is capable of reflecting that it is uncertain 
which of his passengers he has benefited and which he 
has banned by not suffering them to be drowned, know¬ 
ing as he does that those he has landed are in no wa) 51 
belter than wlien they embarked, cither in body or in 
soul. He knows that if anyone afflicted in the body 
with serious and incurable diseases has escaped drowning 
the man is wretched for not having died and has 
received no benefit from him: he therefore reckons 
that if any man suffers many incurable diseases m the 
soul, which is so much more precious than the body, 
for such a man life is not worth \vhile and it will be no 
benefit to him if he, the pilot, saves him from the sea 
or from the law-court or from any other risk: for he 
knows it is not better for an evil man to live: for 
he must needs live ill. 

This is why the pilot is not accustomed to give 
himself airs, even though he saves us, no, my strange 
friend, nor the engineer either, who at times has no less 
potver to save life than the general or anyone else, not 
to mention the pilot: for at times he preserves entire 
cities. Do you place him in the same class as the 


* Six obols make one drachma, which is equivalent to about 25 
thouch, of course, with many times the purchasing power, 
these astonishing prices see EOtc on Apology, 20P 
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advocate? And yet if he were inclined to speak as 
you people do, Callicles, making much of his services, 
he would bury us under the weight of his arguments, 
c urging and exhorting us on the necessity of becoming 
engineers, since all other professions are valueless: 
for he can make a good case for himself. But you 
disdain him and his craft none the less, and would 
call him ‘ engineer ’ as a term of reproach: and you 
would never be willing to give your daughter to his son 
or to take his daughter yourself. And yet if we look 
at the reasons for which you praise your own accomp¬ 
lishments, what just cause have you for disdaining 
D the engineer and the others I mentioned just now? 
I know you would say you are a better man and of 
better family. But if by ‘ better ’ you do not mean 
what I do, but goodness consists merely in saving one¬ 
self and one’s property, whatever one’s character, it 
is ridiculous to find fault \\ith the engineer and the 
doctor and the other crafts devised for the purpose of 
giving safety. But, my good sir, just reflect whether 
what is good and noble is not something more than 
saving and being saved. Perhaps the true man should 
E ignore tliis question of living for a certain span of 
years and should not be so enamoured of life, but should 
leave these things to god and, trusting the womenfolk 
who say that no man whatever could escape his 
destiny,' should consider the ensuing question— 
in what way one can best live the life that is to be his, 
whether by assimilating himself to the type of govern¬ 
ment under which he lives—so that now, after all, you 
513 A must become as like as possible to the Athenian people 
if you are to be dear to them and wield great power 
in the city. Consider, my good friend, whether this 

• Conservative views and practices are often thus attributed to 
women: cf. Plato, Cratj'lus, 418c. 
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is of benefit to you and to me, so that we may not 
suffer what they say is the fate of the Thessalian witclies 
who draw down tlie moon from heaven, and find that 
our choice cf such power in the city means the sacrifice 
of what is dearest to usd But if you imagine that any¬ 
one in the \vorld will deliver to you an art which will 
win you great power in the city, unless either for better 
or for worse you resemble its government, then m rny 
opinion you are mistaken, Callicles: you must not be 
a mere imitator, but must bear a natural resemb ance, 
if you are to effect a genuine friendship with the 
Athenian Demos, yes, and, by heaven, the Demos of 
Pyrilampcs as welld- So whoever makes you most 
resemble these, will make of you the kind of statesman 
and rhetorician you desire to be: for each takes 
pleasure in the words that appeal to his own character, 
but dislikes those that appeal to another s—unless 
you have any objections to offer, dear heart. What 
do you say in answer to this, Callicles? 

::allicles. It seems to me, I know not how, that you 
are right, Socrates: but I feel as the many do: 1 am 

not quite convinced by you. i n ’n 

SOCRATES. That is because the love of Demos dwells m 

your soul, Callicles, and resists me: but if perchance 
we investigate these same problems better, you will be 
persuaded. Remember at least that we said there 
were two processes that aim m each case at tending 
body and soul, one that makes pleasure the end of lU 
association, the other, what is best, this at er ^ 
indulging in pleasure but battling against it Are 
not these the distinctions we made at the time. 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

> Tradition told that these witches were punished with blindness and 

loss of locomotion. 

*Sec 481D. 
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SOCRATES. Now tlic onc of these, that aims at pleasure, 
is ignoble and just nothing but flattery: is it not so? 

E CALLiCLES. So bc it, if you wish. 

socitATES. But the aim of the other is that what we tend, 
^vhethe^ it happen to be body or soul, shall be as 
perfect as possible. 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Should we not then take in hand the tending 
of the city and its citizens with the aim of making the 
citizens themselves as good as possible? For, as we 
discovered previously, without this there is no use in 
rendering any other kindly service, unless, that is to 
say, the thoughts of those who are to obtain much 
A money and sovereignty or any other power whatever 
are good and noble. Are we to say my view is right? 

CALLICLES. Certainly, if it pleases you. 

SOCRATES. If then when we contemplated some public 
undertaking for the state, we were to enlist each other’s 
aid in a task of building, the construction perhaps of 
important buildings such as walls or dockyards or 
temples, ought we not to look to ourselves and ex¬ 
amine ourselves, to discover first of all whether or not 
B we are experts in the art of building, and from whom we 
learned it? Ought we to or not? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. And then again, secondly, whether we have 
ever erected a building previously for one of our friends 
or for ourselves, and whether this building is beautiful 
or ugly: and if on review we discovered that we had had 
c good and distinguished teachers and that with these 
teachers we had erected many fine buildings, and then 
also many on our own account when we had finished 
with our teachers—if this were our position, we might, 
as sensible men, aspire to public works: but if we had 
no master to point to, and either no buildings whatever 
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or many wortliless ones, then it would surely be folly 
to undertake public works and to invite each other 
thereto. Shall we admit that this is true or not ? 

CALLiCLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. So too in ever\’ other case*, if, foi example, ^^e 
had aspired to public practice and encouraged each 
other thereto as competent physicians, we would surely 
have made mutual investigation of each other: and 
you would have asked: Let me see, in heaven’s name: 
how about Socrates himself in the matter of bodily 
health? Or has anybody else, slave or free, ever been 
cured of sickness by Socrates? And I, too, I fancy, 
should have made the same inquiries about you: and if 
we could find no one, whether citizen or stranger, man 
or woman, whose bodily health has been improved by 
our means, then surely, Calliclcs, it would be ridicu¬ 
lous for anyone, before practising in private often 
with indifferent results, and often with success, and 
achieving sufficient experience in the profession, to 
begin, as the saying goes, his apprenticeship in pottery 
upon a large vessel,* to aspire himself to public practice, 
and encourage others to do the same. Do you not 
consider such behaviour folly? 
callici.es. I do. 

SOCRATES. And now, my best of friends, since you arc just 515 
beginning to enter public life and invite me also and 
rcproach\ne for not doing so, shall we not examine each 
other and ask; Come now, has Callicles ever yet im¬ 
proved any of the citizens? Is there any man who 
previously was evil, unjust, undisciplined, and senseless, 
and through Calliclcs has become an upright and 
worthy man, be he stranger or citizen, slave or free? 

Tell me, if anyone should examine you on these points, 

* The same illustration is used in Plato, Laches, 187B : to undertake a 
difficult task without first mastering the fundamentals. 
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n Callicles, what will you say? What man wiU you 
claim to have improved by your company? Do not 
hesitate, before you aspire to a public career, to answer 
if you can point to any such achievement of yours as a 

private citizen. 

CALLICLES. You are contentious, Socrates. 

SOCRATES. It is not contentiousness that makes me ask, 
but a true desire to know what you consider the right 
standard of public life in our city. Or when you em¬ 
bark upon a public career, pray will you concerri 
G yourself with anything else than how we citizens can 
be made as good as possible? Have we not many 
times already agreed that this should be the task of a 
statesman? Have we acknowledged it or not? 
Answer me. We have; I shall answer on your behalf. 
If then the good man ought to contrive this for his 
own city, carr^' your mind back to those men of whom 
you spoke a little earlier, and tell me whether you still 
think they proved themselves good citizens—Pericles 
D and Cimon and Miltiades and Themistocles. 

CALLICLES. I do. 

SOCRATES. Then if they were good, obviously each of 
them made better citizens of those who were worse 
before. Did he do this or not? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. So when Pericles began to speak before the 
people, the Athenians were worse than when he spoke 
for the last time? 

CALLICLES. Perhaps. 

SOCRATES. There can be no ‘ perhaps ’ about it, my 
good friend: it must be so from what we have admitted, 
if he was really a good citizen. 

B CALLICLES. Well, what then? 

SOCRATES. Nothing: but tell me next whether the 
Athenians are said to have been improved by means 
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of Pericles or, quite the contrary, to Irave been 
corrupted by him. For I am told that Pericles made 
the Aliienians idle and cowardly and talkative and 
covetous, because he ^vas tlie first to establish pay 
for service among them.^ 

CALLICLES. You hear this, Socrates, from the gentlemen 
with battered cars.- 

SOCRATES. Well, this at least is not a matter of hearsay 
but you kno\v it as well as I do, tliat Pericles enjoyed 
a good reputation at first and was never convicted on 
any disgraceful charge by the Athenians, when they 
were worse: but wlien he had made good and worthy 
citizens of them, at the end of his life, he was convicted 
of theft by them and narrowly escaped a death sentence, 510 
obviously because they held him an evil man. 

CALLICLES. Well, what about it? Docs that make Pericles 

a villain? 

SOCRATES. At any rate one who tended asses or horses or 
cattle would be considered bad if he showed a similar 
character—if ^v■hen he assumed charge they did not 
kick or butt or bite him, but he made them wild enough 
to do all these things. Or do you not consider any 
man a poor trainer of any animal whatever, if tliey 
are tame when he takes them over, but he makes them 
wilder than when he assumed charge? Do you agree 

or not? 

CALLICLES. Certainly, to please you. 

SOCRATES. Then please me still further by answering this: 
is a man a member of the animal kingdom or not. 

CALLICLES. Of course he is. 

SOCRATES. And was it not men of whom Pericles assumed 
charge? 


' The reference is to the establishment of pay for jury service. 

. fhl aSerr of Sparla, who were devoted to hard physical 

see Plato, Prolagoras, 342B. 
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CALLICLES. Yes. . 

SOCRATES. Then ought he not, as tve agreed just now, 

to Itavc made them more just rather than more unjust, 
if indeed he was a good statesman when he was in 

c charge of them ? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Now just men are gentle according to Homer. 
But what do you say? Is it not so? 

CALLICLES. Yes. , u 

SOCRATES. But Pericles made them wilder than when he 

assumed charge of them, and towards himself too, 
the last person he would have wished to suffer. 

CALLICLES. Do you want me to agree with you? 

SOCRATES. If you think I am telling the truth. 

CALLICLES. Then let it be granted. 

SOCRATES. And if wilder, more unjust and worse. 

D CALLICLES. Granted. 

SOCRATES. Then Pericles was no good statesman by this 
account. 

CALLICLES. So say. 

SOCRATES. Yes, and by what you yourself admit, lell 
me about Cimon too in turn; did not those whom he 
served ostracise him, that they might not hear his voice 
for ten years? And Themistocles they treated in the 
same way and in addition punished him by banishment. 
And Miltiades, the victor of Marathon, they voted 
to throw into the pit, and he would have suffered this 

E fate but for the president of the council. And yet if, 
as you say, these had been good men, they w-ould never 
have been so treated. It is not true at any rate that, 
while good charioteers are not thrown from their 
chariots in their first contests, they are thrown later, 
when they have trained their horses and have them¬ 
selves become better drivers: this is not the case in 

* Odyssiy, vi, lao. 
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chariot-racing or in any other activity: or do you think 
it is? 

CALl.lCLES. No, not I. 

BOCRATES. Then, after all, it seems, our previous statement 
was true, tliat \\c do not know of any man who has 
proved a good statesman in this city. You admitted 517 
that there are none of tlie present day, but claimed some 
of days gone by, and chose the men just now mentioned: 
but tiiey have proved to be on a level witli those ol our 
time: and so, if they were orators, they did not employ 
the true rhetoric—else they would not liave been driven 
out—nor the rhetoric of flattery either. 

CALLICLES. But, Socrates, men of our day arc far indeed 
from having achieved what was accomplished by any 
you like to name among those others. 

SOCRATES. My good friend, I too find no fault with them, 
at least as servants of the city: in fact I consider they 
were more successful servants than those of today 
and better able to provide tlie city with what she 
desired. But as to giving those desires a different direc¬ 
tion instead of allowing them free scope, by persuading 
and compelling citizens to adopt courses that would 
improve them—why, therein they were practically 
in no \vay superior to the statesmen of today: though 
this is the only true office of a good citizen. I too 
agree with you that they were more clever than their 
successors in providing ships and walls and dockyards 
and many other such things. Now you and I are behav¬ 
ing absurdly in this discussion: for throughout the tirne 
of^'our argument we have never ceased returning in 
circles to the same point in a constant failure to under¬ 
stand each other’s meaning. I at least consider 
you have admitted time and again and realise that we 
are concerned with a twofold activity related to both 
body and soul, and that one of these is menial and by 
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it can be provided food, if our bodies are hungry ; drink, 
if they are thirsty; and if they are cold, clothing, 
bedding, shoes, or anything else that our bodies come 
to desire—I purposely use the same images, tha 
you may the more quickly understand. For it is 
wonder that a pur\^eyor of these things, whether 
E huckster, merchant, or manufacturer of any oi tiiem 
baker or cook or weaver or cobbler or tanner—should 
because of his character appear both to himself and to 
others a true minister to the body—to everyone, that 
is, who does not know that there is above and beyond 
all these an art of gvnnnastic and of medicine, which is the 
genuine ministry *to the body and should properly 
control all these crafts and employ their products, 
because it alone knows, while all the others know not, 
Jtid A what food or drink is good or bad for the health of the 
body: and for this reason, while these other crafts are 
servile and menial and illiberal in their concern with 
the body, gymnastic and medicine are by rights their 
masters. Now when I tell you that the same holds 
good of the soul, at one time you appear to understand, 
and you agree as though you grasped my meaning, 
but a little later you proceed to say that there have been 
B upright and worthy citizens in our state, and when I 
ask you their names, you seem to put forward the same 
types in the field of politics as if, when I asked you who 
in the realm of gymnastic had been or now were good 
trainers of the body, you should answer with the utmost 
seriousness; Thearion, the baker, and Mithaecus, 
who wrote the Sicilian cookery book, and Sarambus, 
the tavern-keeper; for these have proved of wonderful 
service to the body, the one providing bread, the 
0 second dainties, the third wine of marvellous quality. 
Now perhaps you would be annoyed if I said to you: 
‘ Fellow, you know nothing about gymnastic: you talk 
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to me of servants who cater to our desires but liave no fine 
or sound views about them, men who, if it so chances, 
will gorge and fatten men’s bodies and win their praises 
for it, but will finally rob them of what flesh they had 
before: and their victims in turn, in their ignorance, 
will not blame for their maladies and for the loss of 
their original flesh those who feasted them: but any 
who may happen at the time to be present and give 
them any advice when the surfeit of the past has some 
time later brought sickness upon them, because it 
disregarded the rules of health—these they will blame 
and abuse and injure, if they can, while they praise 
the others who were responsible for their troubles.* 

And you are now doing much the same thing as this, 
Callicles: you praise those who have banqueted our 
citizens with all the dainties they desire. And men say 
it is these who have made our city great, never realising 
that it is swollen and festering through these statesmen 
of old. For they have paid no heed to discipline and 
justice, but have filled our city with harbours and dock- 519 
yards and walls and revenues and similar rubbish: 
and so, when the crisis of her infimiity comes, they 
wiW liold their present advisers responsible and will 
sing the praises ofThemistocles and Cimon and Pericles, 
who caused their misfortunes: and if you are not on 
your guard, they may perhaps lay hands on you and on 
my friend Alcibiades, when they have lost what theyonce 
owned in addition to what they have since acquired, 
though you are not the authors, but perhaps the col¬ 
laborators, in their troubles. And yet there is a 
ridiculous thing that I see taking place today and hear 
took place with regard to their statesmen of old. I 
notice that, whenever the city treats any of its statesmen 
as wrong-doers, they are indignant and violently 
protest that they are shockingly treated: so, after doing 
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the city many ser\'ices, they are now being unjustly 
ruined by her, according to their story. But all this is a 
fabrication. For there is never a ruler of a city who 
c would unjustly be ruined by the very city he ruled. 
Conditions, it seems, are much the same for those who 
pretend to be statesmen and for sophists. Your 
sophists, wise as they are in other matters, are in one 
point guilty of absurd behaviour: for they claim to 
be teachers of goodness, yet they often accuse their 
pupils of wronging them by withholding their fees 
and showing no gratitude either for benefits received 
D from them. And what could be more illogical than 
this claim that men who have become good and just, 
men who have been stripped of injustice by their 
teacher and have acquired righteousness, should act 
unjustly by means of an injustice which does not dwell 
in them ? Does not this seem absurd to vou, my friend ? 
You really have compelled me to play the orator, 
Callicles,^ by refusing to answer. 

CALLiCLES. You could not speak, I suppose, if there were 
not somebody to answer you. 

E SOCRATES. Apparently I can: at least I am making quite 
lengthy speeches, since you will not reply to me. 
But, my good sir, in Friendship’s name, tell me, does 
it not seem ridiculous, when you claim to have made a 
man good, to find fault with him because, though 
you have made him good and he still is, yet he remains 
wicked? 

CALLICLES. It seems so to me. 

SOCRATES. But do you not hear such language from those 
who claim to educate men in goodness? 

520 A CALLICLES. I do: but why speak about worthless people? 

SOCRATES. But what would you say about those who pre¬ 
tend to govern the city and see to it that she be as good 

* A reference to 482c. 
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as possible, and then, when occasion serves, accuse 
her of being most evil? Do you lliink they are in 
any way different from those others? Sophist and 
orator, my good sir, arc the same thing, or pretty 
nearly so, as I said to Polus. But you liirough ignorance 
consider the one thing, rlietoric, to he soinetliing \ery b 
fine, and despise the other. In actual lact sophistic 
is better tlian rhetoric to the extent tliat legislation is 
finer than the administration of justice or gymnastic 
than medicine. But I always thought myself that 
political orators and sophists alone were not entitled 
to find fault with what received their training for 
wicked beliaviour towards them: otherwise the very 
words thev utter are at the same time a condemnation 
of themselves for having done no good to those whom 
they claim to benefit. Is it not so? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. c 

SOCRATES. And further, if their claims were true, they 
alone, it seems, were at liberty to give their good 
services freely \vithout pay. For a man who received 
any other benefit—swiftness of foot, for instance, 
through a trainer—might perhaps deny the trainer his 
due recompense, if he had given him instruction freely 
without any agreement that he should receive his 
fee as nearly as possible at the time when he had taught 
his pupil to be swift-footed: for acts of injustice arc 
due, I suppose, not to slowness of foot, but to injustice. 

Is it not so? D 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. Then if an instructor eliminates this one quality 
of injustice, there is no danger of his suffering from it, 
but for him alone is it safe to bestow this kind of service, 
if in reality a man could make others good. Is this 
not true? 

CALLICLES. I agree. 
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SOCRATES. For this reason then, there is no disgrace in 
taking money for giving other advice, about building, 
for instance, and the other arts. 

E CALLICLES. So it seems, at least. 

SOCRATF.S. But when it is a question of how one may 
become as good as possible and best administer his 
own home or his city, it is considered disgraceful to 
refuse advice unless one is paid for it. Is it not so? 

CALLICLES. Yes. 

SOCRATES. The reason obviously is that this is the only 
kind of service which makes its recipient eager to make 
a like return: so that it is thought to be a good sign 
when one who has rendered such a kindness receives 
a like return: but if he does not, it is not so. Is this the 
truth of the matter? 

I A CALLICLES. It is. 

SOCRATES. Then distinguish for me what kind of care 
for the city you recommend to me: that of doing battle 
with the Athenians, like a doctor, to make them as good 
as possible, or to serve and minister to their pleasures? 
Tell me the truth, Callicles: for it is only fair that, as 
you spoke your mind frankly to me at first, you should 
continue to say what you think. And so speak up 
truly and bravely now. 

CALLICLES. I say then, to serve and minister. 

B SOCRATES. Then you invite me, my noble friend, to play 
the flatterer? 

CALLICLES. Yes, if you prefer the most offensive term:^ 
for if you do not— 

SOCRATES. Please do not say what you have said so often— 
that anyone who wishes will slay me, only for me to 
repeat in turn that then a villain will slay a good man: 

^ The Greek says: * If you prefer to use the name Mysian Mysians 

being regarded as the most worthless of slaves. See Plato, Theaetetus 

209B. 
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nor that anyone will rob me of anything I possess, only 
for me to repeat that, once he has robbed me, he will 
not know what to do with his spoil, but even as he 
robbed me unjustly, so too he will make an unjust use 
of it, and if unjust, shameful, and if shameful, wicked. G 

CALLiCLES. How confident you seem, Socrates, that you 
can never experience any of these troubles whatever, 
as if you dwelt apart and could never be haled into 
court by, it may be, some utterly mean and vile 
creature. 

BOCRATES. Then I must indeed be a senseless person, 
Callicles, if I do not think that in this city anything 
whatever may happen to anybody. But this at least 
I know well, that if I am brought into court to face 
any such danger as you mention, it will be an evil man d 
who prosecutes me—for no good man w’ould drag a 
guiltless person into court—and it would not be sur¬ 
prising if I were put to death. Would you like me 
to tell you why I c.xpect this? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. I think that I am one of very few Athenians, 
not to say the only one, engaged in the true political 
art, and that of the men of today I alone practise 
statesmanship: since therefore when I speak on any 
occasion it is not with a view to winning favour, but 
I aim at what is best, not what is most pleasant: 
and since I am unwilling to engage in those ‘ dainty e 
devices ’ that you recommend,^ I shall have nothing 
to say for myself w'hen in court. And the same figure 
occurs to me that I used to Polus-^ my trial will be 
like that of a doctor prosecuted by a cook before a jury 
of children. Just consider what kind of defence such 
a man could ofier in such a predicament, if the plaintiff 
should accuse him in these terms: ‘Children of the 

»486c. • 464 i>-k. 
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jury, this fellow has done all of you abundant harm, 
and the youngest among you he is ruining ^ by surgery 
A and cautery; and he bewilders you by starving and 
choking you, giving you bitter draughts and compelling 
you to hunger and thirst, whereas I used to feast you 
with plenty of sweetmeats of every kind.’ What do you 
think a doctor could find to say in such a desperate 
situation? If he spoke the truth and said: ‘ All this I 
did, children, in the interests of health what a shout 
do you think such a jury would utter? Would it not 
be a loud one? 

CALLiCLES. Perhaps: one must suppose so. 

B SOCRATES. Do you not think he would be utterly baffled 
as to what to say? 

CALLICLES. Certainly. 

SOCRATES. Well, I too know that my experience would be 
similar, if I were brought into court. For I shall not 
be able to tell them of pleasures that I have purveyed— 
pleasures which they hold to be benefits and services, 
but I can envy neither those who purv'ey them nor those 
for whom they are provided: and if anyone claims 
either that I corrupt the young by bewildering them 
or that I abuse the older in bitter terms either in 
private or public, I shall neither be able to tell the 
truth and claim that I am right in saying all that I do 
c and that it is your interests I am serving in this, 
gentlemen of the jury, nor shall I be able to say anything 
else: and so perhaps anything whatever may happen 
to me. 

CALLICLES. Do you think then, Socrates, that all is well 
with a man who is in this plight and is unable to help 
himself in his own country? 

* The same word, ruin or corrupt, was used in the charge 

against Socrates in court: he is accused of comiptine the youth 

{Apology, 24B). 
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SOCRATES. Yes, if he sliould pt)ssess that one means of help 
which you have so often a( knowledgcd: if he has helped 
himself by doing no wrong in word or deed either 
to gods or to men: for this we have often admitted to he D 
the best of all aids to oneself. Now if anyone should 
convict me of being unable to render this aid to myself 
or another, 1 should feel ashamed, whether I was 
convictcfl belore many or few or man to man; and 1 
should be vexed if I had to die through lack of such 
power as this: but if I should meet my death owing to a 
deficiency of nattering rhetoric, I am confident you 
would find me taking my death calmly. For no one 
who is not utterly irrational and cowardly is afraid E 
of the mere act of dying: it is evil-doing that he fears. 

For to arrive in the other world with a soul surcharged 
with many wicked deeds is the worst of all evils. And 
if you like, I am ready to tell you a tale whicli will prove 
that this is so. 

CALLICLES. Well, since you have finished all else, you 
may finish this too. 

SOCRATES. Give car then, as they say, to a very fine story, 523 a 
which you, I suppose, will consider fiction, but I 
consider fact: for what I am going to tell you I shall 
recount as the actual truth. As Homer says,^ Zeus and 
Poseidon and Pluto divided their kingdom among them¬ 
selves after inheriting it from their father. Now in the 
days of Kronos there was this law about mankind, 
which from then till now has prevailed among the gods, 
that the man who has led a godly and righteous life b 
departs after death to the Isles of the Blest and there 
lives in all happiness exempt from ill, but the godless 
and unrighteous man departs to the prison of vengeance 
and punishment which they call Tartarus. And in the 


^ Iliad, XV, 187. 
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days of Kronos and even when Zeus was but lately 
come to power, living men rendered judgment on ^e 
living, pronouncing sentence on the very day on which 
these were to die: and so the verdicts were not well 
given. Accordingly, Pluto and the stewards from the 
c Isles of the Blest came and told Zeus that the wrong 
people were going to both places. Then Zeus said: 
‘ Well, I will put a stop to that. Cases are judged 
badly now said he, ‘ because those who are tried 
come to judgment w'ith their clothes on: for they are 
still alive when judged. And therefore many’, 
said he, ‘ who possessed evil souls are invested with 
fine bodies and lineage and wealth, and when the trial 
takes place, many witnesses come forward to testify 
that they have lived righteous lives. So the judges are 
D dazzled by these, and at the same time they are clothed 
themselves when they give sentence, their eyes, their 
ears and their whole bodies acting as a screen before 
tlieir souls. They have all these hindrances before 
them, both their own clothing and that of those on 
trial. First of all then *, said he, ‘ men must be stopped 
from foreknowing their deaths: for now they have 
knowledge beforehand. Prometheus has already been 
E told to stop this foreknowiedge.^ Next they must be 
stripped naked of all these things before trial: for they 
must be judged after death. And the judge must be 
naked too and dead, scanning with his soul itself 
the souls of all immediately after death, deprived of 
all his kinsmen and with all that fine attire of his left 
on earth, that his verdict may be just. Now I had 
realised all this before you, and I have appointed sons 
of mine as judges, Uvo from Asia, Minos and Rhada- 
manthys, and one, Aeacus, from Europe: and when 


* See Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, 248. 
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tliese are dead, they will liold court in the meadow, 524 
at the crossroads from wliicli two jiaths lead, one to tlic 
Isles of the Blest, the otiier to Tartarus. And Rliada- 
manthys will judge those who come from Asia, Aeacus 
those from Europe: and to Minos I will grant the 
privileges of court of appeal, if the other two arc in 
doubt, so that the judgment about which path men 
take may be as just as possible.’ 

This is what I have heard, Callicles, and I believe 
it to be true; and from this story I infer the following 
conclusion. Death, in my opinion, is nothing else 
but the separation from each other of two thincs, 
soul and body: and when therefore they arc separated 
from one another, each of tliem retains pretty much 
the same condition as when tlie man was alive, the 
body retaining its own nature, with all the marks of 
treatment or experience plainly visible. For instance 
if a man’s body was large cither by nature or through 
diet or through both causes while he was all\'e, after 
death too his corpse will be large, and if fat when living 
then fat too after death, and so on; and if again he 
habitually wore his hair long, his corpse too ^vill be 
long-haired. And further if a man was a gaol-bird 
and bore traces of the blows he received when living, 
in the form of scars on his body inflicted by the lash 
or from other wounds, you may see the same marks 
on his body after death too: or if any of his limbs were 
broken or distorted in his lifetime, the same things 
are evident in death. And, in a word, of the physical 
characteristics acquired in life all or the greater part are 
visible for some time after death. And so I believe that 
the same thing is true of the soul, Callicles: once it lias 
been stripped of the body, everything in the soul is mani¬ 
fest—its natural characteristics and the experiences 
which a man’s soul has encountered through occupations 
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of various kinds. When therefore they arrive before their 
iudee—those from Asia before Rhadamanthys—he halte 
them and scans the soul of each, quite unaware whose it 
is- but he will often lay hold of the Great King or any 
other king or potentate and see that there is no sign of 
health in his soul but that it is torn to ribbons by the 
scourge and full of scars due to perjuries and crime—the 
marks branded on the soul by every evil deed—and that 
everything is crooked through falsehood and imposture, 
and nothing straight because it has been reared a 
stranger to truth: and he sees that owing to the licence 
and luxury and presumption and incontinence of its 
actions the soul is surcharged with disproportion and 
ugliness: and seeing this he sends it away in ignominy 
straight to the prison house, where it is doomed ori i^ 
arrival to endure the sufferings proper to it. And it is 
proper for ever^'one who suffers a punishment rightly 
inflicted by another that he should either be improved 
and benefited thereby or become a warning to the 
rest, in order that they may be afraid ^vhen they see 
him’ suffering what he does and may become better 
men. Now, those who are benefited through suffering 
punishment by gods and men are beings whose evil 
deeds are curable: nevertheless it is from pain and 
agony that they derive their benefit both here and in the 
other world: for it is impossible to be rid of evil 
otherwise. But those who have been guilty of the 
most heinous crimes and whose misdeeds are past cure 
—of these warnings are made, and they are no longer 
capable themselves of receiving any benefit, because 
they are incurable: but others are benefited who behold 
them suffering throughout eternity the greatest and 
most excruciating and terrifying tortures because of 
their misdeeds, literally suspended as examples there 
in the prison house in Hades, a spectacle and a w-arning 
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to any c\ il-docrs wlio from time to lime arrive. And 
one of these, I maintain, is Arclielaus, il tells us D 

the truth, and any otlier tyrant too of like character: 
and I think that most of tliese warning examples are 
clicscn from tyrants and kings and potentates and 
politicians: for these, owing to the licence they enjoy, 
are guilty of the greatest and most impious crimes. 

Now Homer bears me out in this: for he has 
represented as those who suffer eternal punishment E 
in Hades kings and princes, Tantalus and Sisyphus 
and Tilyus: but 'I hcrsites or any other private person 
who did wrong has by no one been represented as 
afTlictcd with cruel punishment because incurable: 
for I suppose he had not the power, and therefore was 
happier than those who had: but, Callicles, it is 
among the most powerful that you find the superlatively 
wicked. Still there is nothing to prevent good men (rum 526 a 
finding a place even among the powerful; and those 
who do so are deserving of special admiration: for it 
is difficult, Callicles, and most pra seworthy to pass 
till ough life in righteousness when you have every licence 
to do wrong. But men of this kind are few: though both 
in Athens and elsewhere there have been and, I fancy, 
will yet be honourable men and true, who possess the 
virtue of managing justly w'halcvcr is entrusted to tliem: b 

and one of these won great renow’n even among the 
rest of the Greeks, Aristides, son of Lysimachus: 
but most of those in pow'er, my good friend, prove evil. 

As I said then, w'henever BJiadamanthys receives 
one of these, he knows nothing else about him, his 
name or origin, only that he is evil: and w'hen he 
perceives this, he dispatches him straight to Tartarus 
after first setting a seal upon him to show whether he 
appears to him curable or incurable: and on arrival 
there he undergoes the appropriate punishment. But a 
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sometimes he sees another soul, that has lived in p.ety 
and truth, that of a private citizen or any 
in especial, I maintain, Callicles, the soul ofa philosopher 
who has applied himself to his business and not 
played the busybody in his life-and he is fi led ™th 
Admiration and sends him forthwith to the Isles of the 
Blest. And Aeacus behaves in exactly the same \vay 
each of the t^vo gives sentence staff in hand—and Mmos 
sits as judge of appeal, and he alone bean a sceptre of 
gold, even as Odysseus in Homer says he saw him, 
‘holding a sceptre of gold, rendering laws to the 

dead ^ , , v * • ,. 

Now I have been convinced by these stones, 

Callicles, and I am considering how I may present to 

my judge the healthiest possible soul: and so I renounce 

the honours sought by most men, and pursuing the 

truth I shall really endeavour both to live and, when 

death comes, to die, as good a man as I possibly can 

be. And I exhort all other men thereto to the best 

of my power, and you above all I invite in return to 

share this life and to enlist in this contest which I 

maintain excels all other contests: and I reproach 

you in your turn because you will not be able to help 

yourself 2 when the trial and judgment takes place of 

which I spoke just now: but when you come before 

your judge, the son of Aegina,® and he seizes hold of 

you, you will gape and reel to and fro there, no less 

than I do here, and perhaps someone will humiliate 

you by boxing your ears and will do you every kind 

of outrage. ^ 

Now perhaps all this seems to you like an old wife s 

1 Odyssey, xi, 569. . 

• A most eloquent and moving reminiscence of 486B-C, the speech ot 

Callirk-s. who is thinking of the courts of this world. 

* Aeacus. 
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talr an<i V "! (l«->puc‘ it: and thf*r<* U'aiKi be n -thin^ 
stt.in^r in drspisin.; it if imr se.ii'iirs lould dis.M\^r 
anwvhrre a Ix-itri and Iiirt a.<"'Uit: but as it is v--’i 
sec dull \' ' I thifc, \\ h > aie \\ R<''t C i! ccKs I tl.e d.iv, 
yon and P'lltR and ti i^ia', winn a dcin<ai't; i e 
that we sliould live anv other lile than tins, \shni. .s 
plainl V' of b<* I ltd It also in (lie other world. But amid .ill 
iliese aiyinnents, while others v\eie relnted. tins aloi.e 
stands sieadlaNt, (h.il we nIi 'IiKI be m"re on our cuard 
against domo than sutieim.^ wron..;. and that bel-te 
all thinys a man sh -nld stndv not to seem but t - be 
uooil. whether in priv.iie or in public hte; and ih.u .1 
anyone proves evil in anv wav, he shouhl be thaslio i, 
and next to bein^' v;ood the sec'uul best is to 

Ik'i on;e t’ooil anti to make amends bv puni'iiment. 
atid that we should avi‘id every f'rm ot llatterv, 
whether to oiU'elves or to otliers. whether to lew or io 
many: am! that rlietoric atid every other a. tivitv 
shouhi ever so be emploved, to attain justue. It vou 
\m 11 listen to me then, vou will follow me where -m 
your at t IV al vou will win ha ppm ess both in hie ainl al ii. r 
(leatii, as our ae».ouiU reveals. And vou ma\ let anviu.e 
dopise vou as a fool aiul do you outrage, if he wislie>, 
yes, and \vu mav cheerfully let him strike you witli 
tliai humiliatim; blow: lor you will sutler no hann 
thereby if vou leally are a tjood man and an honourable, 
and pursue viituc. And after such iraiiiim; in common 
tocciher, then al last, it vve think fu, we mav enter 
public life, or v\c nuiv take counsel loi;elher on whatever 
course sm:.;ests itself, when we are better able to 
take counsel than now. For it seems to nic shamelul 
that, bein'' what appaientlv at this m'>ment we are, 
we should consider ourselves to be fine lellows, when 
\vc can never hold to the same views about the same 
questions— and those too the most vital ot all so 
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deplorably uneducated are we! Then let us foUow Ac 
guidance of the argument now made manifest; which 
reveals to us tlial this is the best way of life—to live 
and die in the pursuit of righteousness and all oAer 
virtues. Let us follow this, I say, inviting oAers to 
join us, not that which you believe in and commend 
to me: for it is worthless, dear Callicles. 
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